DR. BARNARDO’S SUCCESSOR, SEVERAL COMPLETE STORIES. 
| May, 1908. A NEW COMPETITION with PRIZES. ; 
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Give me a tongue, and I'd 
speak. As it is I’m doomed 
=to write and keep on writing 

= all the time—writing business notes for 
you—letters for your wife—exercises for 
the children—tales for travellers, and 
goodness knows what for the journalist. 

Keep me in your waistcoat pocket— 
and I’m always’ ready to write; 
‘ Johnny—on - the everytime— 
otherwise Onoto the Pen. 

As a fountain pen I'm a novelty, I do 
not leak. Funny, is it not? but it’s 
true. I don’t blot the paper, I don’t 
scratch nor splutter t 


spt rf , 





I’m proud to be 
the perfect fountain pen and there’s no need for me to blow 
my own trumpet—users by the tens of thousands see to that. 
I stand alone in the world on my merits—without filler or 
relative to bother my owner—mess his fingers and his clothes. 
I am made in England by British labour. 


—I fill myself in a flash 

—I clean myself in filling 

—I’m light, tight and right. 
I am waiting now at your Stationers, waiting to go home 
10/6 (or if you like a little more) makes me your 
My character is all it should be—the perfect 


What a testimonial ! 


with you 
lifelong friend. 
self-filling fountain pen that does not leak. 
What 2 monument of the virtues ! 


Take me home. 





“ Pen Points—a booklet for the ready writer.”’ 
Free on application to 

T. DE LA RUE & Co., Ltd., 

235 Bunhill Row, London, E C. 
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She Wealth Carpet 








It experiment to perfect the ord ""—strongest 
, ( t e market. The “ Ludcord seamiess. It 
an Ec < a in price, because woven ona spec ial loom. 

e nu s—Why? See the real thing— 

hn exquisite colot ss. Jory ded 

10/6; 34 y 18 6; l ds. by , 24/6. 
applic St nd Ru ‘. ?P articulars sent on ala ation. 


‘SEND FOR PATTERNS AND PRICE LISTS. 
TRELOAR & SONS, bept. 39, Ludgate Hill, London, E.c. 

























prey 
Brighter Days are in Store 


for all who suffer from kidney and liver trouble if they will take BEECHAM'’S 
PILLS his famous remedy is a reliable cure for Indigestion, 
Headache, Constipation, and the disordered conditions arising therefrom. 
Their action is gentle yet certain, and derangement of the 

is quickly rrected There is no need for anyone to continue 


if you will 
a fair chance. 


give these Pills 


i] and refreshir 
you will ¢ y th 


take 


SESS SESE SEES ESSE EEEEEEOEOOS 


Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, 
and 2/9 (168 Pills). 


Sold everywhere in Boxes, price 1/1), (56 Pills) 


Biliousness, 


affected organs 
to sufter 


You will be surprised and delighted at the im- 
| provementtheyeffect. You will begin to enjoy your food; sleep will become natural 
g; all your ailments will vanish, leaving no trace behind—in short, 
e blessing of health unalloyed if you decide without delay to 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


Lancs. 
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_ AIRST In THE FIELD 
b EVANS oricina.. 


LTC P . 
Ev 
REALLY MAI E IN — MOWBRAY 


KR Er “ry Po 


I 





A deli all times and all seasons 
ask for them “EVAN s.’ 
















EVANS 4CO 





Melton Mowbra 








BEETLES 


Face Cover 2 
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How Are You Feeding Baby? 


O you realise that not only baby’s present health but 
his future depend on the food you are giving your 





Baby now? If this food does not agree does not supply 


the nourishment that nature calls for, your child cannot 
grow up healthy and strong. There is another point to be 
remembered also—a food that agrees now may cause illness 
and distress when summer comes. It may contain starch 
which is heating—or have to be mixed with milk, which 
warm weather may contaminate. 

Are you sure baby’s food is right—had you not better go into the 
question now? 

Mothers who have tried it and doctors the country over who know 
of its merits will tell you there is no food quite so good as MALTICO, 
and none so safe for use in summer weather. 

MALTICO is a complete food in itself--without the addition of milk. 
It is starch free, yet contains all the elements necessary for perfect nutrition. 

Its pleasant taste makes any child enjoy it its great digestibility 
enables the weakest little stomach to retain it. 

MALTICO is packed in a wide-necked bottle, not in a tin which 


might contaminate the food. 


Ask for and insist on having | 


Maltico — 


THE BEST OF THE BABY FOODS. 


MALTICO is sold by all Chemists and Stores in bottles 
2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. If you have any difficulty in 
obtaining it, order from 
MALTICO FOODS, LIMITED, 158, Redcross Street, London, E.C. 


Wholesale Agents— Rocke Tompsitt & Co. 
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Funds 
£19,000,000. 











FUND 


| The Largest British Mutual Office 





PROSPECTUSES, &c., WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION 


EDINBURGH: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE 
LONDON: 28 CORNHILL, E.C., & 5 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


Agencies in all the Principal Towns in the United Kingdom. 
Pal o 

















that if all the family were to wear 


WOOD-MILNE HEEL PADS a 


thene would be 
_A LOT of MONEY SAVED 


in the Boot bill. _ “lh ecko 


ia no LONG AGAIN. 





THE BOOT BILL 











*** WOOD-MILNE LIMITED. --- 
Tz come 


Since the foundation of “cli — 
Six Monarchs have reigned over 
Endfand- 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


oat | 
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NO READER OF THIS MAGAZINE should be without a Kodak 
this year. It puts within the reach of everybody a pastime which is second 
to none in the delights it affords—-a method of picture-making in which 
success is attainable from the start. In Kodak photography you have light, 
portable cameras, taking daylight-loading roll films instead of heavy plates, 
and a system of daylight development which abolishes the dark room and is 
endorsed by the highest authorities. 

—— The simplicity of the Kodak method is set forth in 


the beautifuliy illustrated KODAK BOOK which 
will be sent free to anybcdy naming this paper. 
KODAK 1.TI ‘ 
B I 4, B 
Ir l \“ ‘ 
\ 


—- KODAKS CAN BE OBTAINED OF ALL 
% THE BEST PHOTOGRAPHIC DEALERS. 


—— 4 > 4 A ie; 
Sey ay, ya 
y nates, ¥ AI rd +78 ~ @ 
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EXTRA PIN MONEY. 
Why keep that useless Jewellery 


of yours locked up in your box, drawer, or 





_ 




















Broncho-Laryngeal). 


For CHEST, THROAT, and VOICE. safe, when you might turn it into ready 
A Boon for Asthma, Cough, Catarrh. money ? Send it to us and we will send you 
Invaluable to Speakers, Singers, and Teachers. our cash offer by return ot post. If offer not 
} ARDIwAL VAUGHAN wrote: “I have always found Proctor accepted, goods immediately returned. We 
cP MADOME SARAH BERNEARDE © U< also buy old False Teeth, Silver, Diamonds, 
Sam «1 her f Pearls, Emeralds, Platinum, etce., etc. 







ge %\ SIR HENRY IRVING wrote. Prctors Pin 








"MISS ELLEN TERRY “Consiters Prot ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 
} t “ara aes : > , 
Past : 18, London Street, NORWICH. 
\ Sold n boxes, [/- and 2/6, by Chemists and ESTAB ISHED MORE THAN 50 YEARS. 
T8a0¢ Stores, or posted fro . j P Velephone 22 
: PROCTOR'S PINELYPTUS DEPOT, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 7X ns SN ee ee 















MANUFACTURERS OF TEURUWEPEER ECHR EEE 


PATENT ROUNDS SQUARE 


FENCING }|| ||", 


FOR UNEVEN GROUND, 





AYLISS 


JONES 
&BAYLISS, LT 





Khan 

































£7, ? : fy 

IRON IRON € \} 

HURDLES, RAILING, LOW PRICES. 4 
GATES, &c. 








i il . WOLVERHAMPTON. 


| , LONDON SHOW ROOMS :- 4 
=.= ) OPAL he Ul lely Bcad aon * 

















The Ideal 
Disinfectant 


1ZAL destroys all 

disease germs and 

scrote wich Hl offensive odours, 
pa keeps the Home 
foe sweet and healthy, 
prevents infection. 





A SHILLING BOTTLE 
MAKES 20 GALLONS 





Mear SHEPPIELD. 








The Best Brown Bread 
Note the textur ot Il ROG Bre Is 


mendou 


r cut 
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The comforting corrective 


Constipation is a malady that requires immediate, but not 
drastic correction, for violent purgatives may prove more 


dangerous than days of neglect. 

In delicate women and children this is especially true, and 
for them the gentle laxative action of California Syrup of Figs, 
with its pleasant taste, and calm and soothing after effect, 
is unquestionably the most beneficial. 

An important fact to remember is that California Syrup 

tl 


-. 


PEASY 


x 
» 


‘igs builds up the strength of the organs, so that the habit of 
stipation is not merely relieved, but permanently overcome. 


ALIFO 


NATURE'S PLEASANT LAXATIVE 


iA 


Seon 


is recommended by Doctors and used in over a million homes It may 

be obtained of all Chemists, 1 14 and19 When purchasing, say that 

you want, and insist on having California Syrup of Figs. It is a good 

plan to keepa bottle always at hand, take a dose whenever needed and so 
: avoid illness and expense. 
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The Typewriter 
Championship 








Business Exhibition, 


Olympia, 1908, 


won on the 


“BAR-LOCK.” 


Out of the first 4 positions in the 
“CHAMPIONSHIP” and 
“TEAM CHAMPIONSHIP,” 


‘BAR-LOCK’ 
won 9 
out of 8. 


The 7 hours’ record was also made on 


“ BAR-LOCK,” 


The Busy Man's Typewriter. 











The only mac hu e combining 


the twin advantages ol 


All the Writing Always in Sight. 
One Key — One Character Keyboard. 








Write for “ Speed” Circular, 
HIS MAJESTY’S TYPEWRITER MAKERS, 


12 & 14, Queen Victoria S'reet, E.C 
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Enjoyment 
of Food 


is desirab/’e, and in order 
the greatest 
benefit, a most necessary 


who 


to obtain 


condition. Those 


regularly eat 


lillian li 


~wrewroeow~wriw~rw~riw~noiw~wnwrnwrnownwrnownwr we 


OV 


(Trade Mark) 


Bread ‘Meat of the 
Wheat "’) are assured pleasant 


(the 


and profitable meals 


outcome or a 


Hovis is the 


entific milling process which 


oe | 


retains all the good qualities of 


the wheat. It contains germ, 


but not bran. It is perfectly 
pure, is nutritious in the 
highest degree, and is the most 
easily assimilated bread. 

Hovis cuts thinly, it keeps 
well. and it makes delicious 
Most bakers make it. Try 4 


loat ! 


The HOVIS-BREAD FLOUR Co., LTD. 
Macclesfield. 


ee i ee ee i i i i ei ei i i i i ce i i ce a ci i ae 
ll lll lll ll lll ll i 
Eee 2 Min aaalles. 
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AL E of the ENTIRE STOCK 


BAILEY SLOPER & CO. 


at S$ WEEPING REDUC TIONS. Elegant Polished mene Fenders, Antique 


Pierced Design, 4} in. high, 2 ft. long, 3/11; 
























2ft. 3in. long, 4/11; 2 ft. 6in. long, 5/11. 
Brass Poker and Tongs for ditto, 3/11 per pair. 









Special 
Illustrated 
Sale 
Catalogue 
Post 


F ree. Bedroom Settee Ottoman with box and lift-up 
seat, spring stuffed aud covered with artistic 
Cretonne 2° . oe . 815 0 











Mahogany Inlaid China Cabinet, fitted 


“$2 8 6 











MAMPSTEAD ROAD.W. 
Continuation. North - of ‘Tonlenham-court-RoaQ, 

















‘Foods 


A PAMPHLET ON /WKIANT FEED/NG 
AND MANAGEMENT (48 pages) FREE. 











Mo 


——. 









THER & CHILD. 4edv 6¢ mont) 





ar Milk Foods closely resemble human milk in composition and they 
are ea y divested 










They promote vigorous and healthy development, and children 

















hrive upon them as on no other diet A Pamphlet on Infant Feeding, FREE 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., 37, Lombard Street, LONDON. 4b 
— A 
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sk n-cCreatr 
al 
ciear, anc sm h dul be 
ure it a GOOD Cream! 





Be e ol ly or greas com 
r they ct e the 


coa n the skin, grow 


us hair, and need 
powder to hide the ‘‘ shine.”’ he ee 
Test your face cream! Rub “Silva bcm 
a little well into fi 1e€, hite 
paper—an ugly grease t at once shows the 
presence of oil or grea Try this with the 
dainty, snowy ee y scentec 


Icilma 


Fluor Cream 


and note the result 


perfect for summer and winter use; it is abso 
lutely harmle containing no oil, grease, fat, 
or harmful drugs, but s iply imparts the won- 
Cerful om ansing and beautifying powers of 
ICILMA NATURAI WATER 


Excellent for insect bites and for protecting 
the skin from Sunbu nd Windburn. Use 


it daily and watch your ") clearer, 


aria v- » ind all Chemists and Stoves. 








Saneie an (tellmine: solidt ied Ie na Water 
tnd an Desst aled a trad on * im ’ 


ICILMA CO., LTD., 


(Dept. 72), 14a, Rosebery Avenue, Leaden, EB. 
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Icilma Fluor Cream is 
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CLEARANCE SALE 


Greenhouses 37 6 


Cood sound Material ang 
ae separ 
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Pr e . Lig F 
- > Gr 4 I al 
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- ps Hu eters Ch mal cho 





‘ie Houses, from 106 


Rustic wlan 
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W. COOPER, 751, Old Kent Rd., London, SE. 

















“THE QUEEN” RECOMMENDS &]=—==—= 


JOHN BOND'S “CRYSTAL PALACE 


WITH OR WITHOUT HEATINC, WHICHEVER 


KIND IS _PREFERRED. Aware! +: G — 


FREE “sac 


NEN eee 
il 


a Ll 
STAT IONERS, CHES ORES 








NO LANCING OR CUTTING 


world-renowned 


BURGESS’ L LION | OINTMENT. 


from the knife 






Mark Cured others after @ mven ‘ 
e NDS an 


The B rREM YiurW 
DIsEA A CERTAIN Cl 
T Al t l 
Sold by all Che ts, 7hd., 1/14, A f f ree 
Proprietor, E. BURGESS. 5¥, Gray's Inn | 
—_— 


1 
4} 


ee my ™ MARKING. INK 


















Offered 


dae BOUGHT. 


SHILLING | Charmingly Pretty 





per 
Money returned if not true. 
FOO | sivuiet ana take, Seaside and Park 
Ca ind DD Kittle ind ¢ 
post Country es, Ca : 
free, Nooks, Lovely Landscapt 


BIG BARGAIN 


View Postcards. 





or 50 with Album Complete, Carriage Paid, 1/3 to Clear. 


SAMPLE PARFUMERIE, PAR EXCELLENCE, STAMPS 


TBL, KING'S PREMISES, SAVOY CORNER, STRAND, LONDON. 











Messrs. Lutas LEaTHLEY & Co., of Ar 
ley, Leeds, were 
country of the system of shopping by pos 
and it is evident from their new catalog 
that they are well abreast of the times 


dress miterial and household goods—in la 


in everything that the warehousemen 0! 


north supp!\ A post ard addressed to the! 
will be followed by 
from which ; apital sele 
flannels, calico, 2 


a heavy box of sampés 


tion of goods m 


be mad shirtings, 
and linings 


by this enterprising i 


nelette ultings 
are not neglected ; 
boots, and shoes sultat 


who supply suit 


for all requirements 





among the pioneers In Us 


The meakix 
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” Pelaee 10/6 upwards, Post F ee. 

Stat lewellers. Wvite for Catalogue. 

MABIE, TODD & CO,, 79-80, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
E \ I ge St., 


LADIES! 


MAKE YOUR 








i / 


My WELL and HAPPY 
by giving them 
DOGINE —): 2: Tonic, or : 
DOGINE : sin anil dee Miaameeen, en 
y t ( Store or rect from A.¢ 
2. 6d, Oo Ww I t 





LADIES’ 43° 
REFUSE A PER PAIR *, 
LL NOT MOULDED REDFERN'SS. 
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PET DOGS 








prepared with milk is 
a complete food, rich, 
creamy and delicious 









For dawning life and advancing age. 
For development and decline. 

In growing vigour and failing power. 
In breaking health and convalescence. 










It is sweet and nutritive, a 
natural restorative, and is 
retained when all other foods 
are rejected, 








Benger's Food is sold 
by Cuemists, etc. 
everywhere. 
























WINCARNIS 


THE WINE TONIC 
For Health and Strength 








o Rectify Anemia. Nine-ten Ve ’ 

of the sickness d general weakness in . 
young gir urine map r< lition h 
of the ood id i est corrected by 
* Wincarnis 

To Relieve Exhaustion. I[f you 
find your strength u tably ebbing 
way until feel a st fit to ¢ P, 
take “‘ Wincarnis"’ daily with your 


neals, and you Il s be tit 

To Prevent Influenza. You can 
avoid any kind of infectious disease by 
keeping up your strength at its maxi- 
mum. Perhaps you can't do it yourself, 
ut “ Wincarnis "’ can do it eflectually 


r you, 


SAMPLE BOTTLE GRATIS 


SIGN THIS COUPON 
btain “* WINCARNIS” free of charge 











Ne 





COLEMAN & CO., Ltd., Wincarnis 
Works, Norwich. 
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Look for 
Ingersoll 
00 Dial 






ee 
Crown 5/- Watch “2 
Le we ar we well, \ 
tee that a wi every watch having 


t " | t 
For sale by leading shopkeepers, but if your dealer cannot 
supply you, send us 5/- and we will send watch to you by return 
post. Booklet free. 
Other “ Inge \ | 6f-; Trius Jo; and the Ladies’ 
Wat 


ROBT. H. INCERSOLL & BRO., 410, Audrey House, Ely Place, London. 











IRON versus RUBBER. 
A GOOD TESTIMONIAL. 


A wearer of 


WOOD-MILNE revowvine 


HEEL PADS writes: 


“ Dear Sirs, 
“As a wearer of your HEEL PADS | think 
you may like to hear of my experience. 

“I had a pair of pads fixed to my boots several months ago. 
They are not half worn down, but the iron screws have THREE TIMES 
worn through, showing how much better your rubber lasts than does 
iron itself. The rubber is as good as ever. THIS PAIR OF HEELS 
HAS SAVED ME A GUINEA.” 


ONLY WOOD-MILNE WILL DO THIS. 











IRON BUILDINGS and oe 
= == 
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ry Ew 
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CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, i 
COTTACES, Shipped to any Part 


HARBROW’S _s!FON_ BUILDING WORKS 


URE} 
CHURCH, CHAPEL, AND SCHOOL FUR! 
a SEATS, PULPITS, rhe Worl 
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An Irresistible Attraction! 


There is an attraction about a Hall’s Distemper room —as soon 
as you enter you feel 1t is diferent, and better than a papered room. 


The even velvety finish, the enhanced effect of furniture and 
pictures, the effect of refinement and good taste, are some of the 
reasons which have made this wall-covering so deservedly popular. 


ALL’S Distemper ‘3: 


rooms always look clean, airy and spacious. 


Hall's Distemper is made in 70 permanent colours. It is quickly and 
easily applied with a whit wash brush and is, wh first applied, a thorough 
disinfes ant und germ destroyer. It sets ha 2 prenatal * nor turn black, 

nd is washable in three weeks after oa cation. 


) Write for the beautiful Hall mper book ‘M pease) medrese 


in x na e Decoration” with « rte sured views of dining, drawing, bedroom 
and library, post free, from the Sole M: anufac turers— 
SISSONS BROTHERS & Co. Ltd., HULL 








$; il ” London Oifice—199", Boro’ High St., S.E. 


WAN 








tite for a little 


muth, the 
Noor” pencils 
produced in no fewer 
or ‘ r 
ng, and its long run of favour with 
guarantee of its worth 


The L 1 , 
booklet I speak of tells you all you want 


f any of my readers want a few minutes’ H A R B U oe Ss 


for nothing | 


dmarks,”’ 


makers of 


rent degrees in 
ndwrit 
public is a sure 
} 


should 
booklet 

published by 
the famous 
[he pencil, I may say, is 


advise them to 
entitled “ London | 
Messrs. Hardt- | 
‘ Koh-I- 


2/10. WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., 
27, Bathampton, Bath. 


PLASTI CINE 


— 


Complete Home Modelling Outfits 
in 5 Colours. Post reen, 1/3 and 








than seventeen dif- 
to suit all kinds of 


Lace Curtains—“ Floral Basket,” 2/6 
= * Clematis,” Frilled edges, 9/- pair. 


Bow and Sprig,” Swiss, 12/10 pair. 





























KnOoW about the pen il, and in a piquant Madras Muslin, ‘ Poppy,” 114d. yd, 
lescribes the sights of London as well. ‘Gene Fabrics, Cretonnes 
— Linens, Hosiery, Laces. 
| Ask for Catalegne 120, post fre 
| 8 Ni t from. 
, NOTE TO ADVERTISERS. it Everything in Window Drapery. 
dvert ; wane e make Lace Curtains 
‘sements in Provincial Newspapers. su advantage is substantial. Our New 
i aamees to this clas ty, by means 1 HH Patent “‘Contrenet” trom 3 ure 
land t uv ] ‘ \ extra’ strong Net, from 3/- per 
nas . . : Hy pair. Never bef such a wealth of 
Depart ( " Manager, A some ij \ "Ne ver such attractive 
dgate # — ted, La Belle Sauvage tee value ‘Durability beyond question. 
. . e.( | aL 58 Ask for Catalogue 120, post free 
a : 1908 POPULAR PARCEL.—Lot 
— 7 120 contains 5 pairs of Lace Curtains. 
| ive New Desig White ru. 21/- Car- 
ASK FOR , riage Free. Viz.: 2 pairs Effective 
j a Saal Dim room Curtains, rich lacy design 
| yf , s. wide; 1 pair ex- 
*). | Draw et om Curtains, 4 yds 
NEAR | ay, 2 yds. wi S paws 2 wice Bed- 
ACS yds. long, 43 ins wide 
tts SAMUEL PEACH & SONS 
ALL WOOL A. poe S BEST Box 120, 
au SHRINKS. RECOMMENDED The Looms, NOTTINCHAM. 
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Patronized by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDE 


B® GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. ] 
rHIs hia i gh is made the Readers of THE j 
THe Qvriver 0 of P.O. for i 
we w forward ‘DIRE! I FROM Ol R LOOMS to ba " " 
your adiress one of our PRUDENTIAL REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN QUEEN'S ROYAL 
HALF-QUINEA 


it r Drawing R or 
handsome rdered, i 
able self shades = tee 
Colouring 


sut all r its, & 
LARGE ENOUGH TO COVER "ANY 
SIZED ROO 


ORDINARY 
C 


" 
Irpet he 
pets will 


Over 400,0°O sold 
Caring the past 12 
months, 


Civen ° way! Civen Away! 


Give Away 
Rug 








er ng 
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STOCKHOLM Cog 


THE PALACE, 


F.H 


Repeat Orders received from the Royal Pelace, Stockholm. 













HEARTHRUS 


(Registered), 


Git. x 3ft. 9 wech 


Postage 6d. extra 





r 5/9; 6 fortis 
12 for 22/- 
EEE. 
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Room, B edr oom, et “hey 
iffe rent patterns of fashion- Eg 
Greens, Blues, and Art 








These 





M 
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F. HODGSON & SONS, i2ev.2. Marwiscwerss WOODSLEY ROAD, Leth 
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“WHAT TO DO WITH OUR GIRLS” 


A Unique Demonstration Exhibition of Employments for 

Gentlewomen (under Royal and Distinguished Patronage) 

will be held at Prince’s Skating Rink, Knightsbridge, S. W., 

M.y U1 to May 30 inclusive. 

be given of every kind of Employment suitable for Gentle- 

women. Open Daily from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. Admission, 
Js. from I) to 6; after 6 o'clock, 6d. 


This Novel Exhibition has been organised in connection with 


The Girl’s Realm 


The Up-to-date Magazine for Modern Girls, in furtherance of the objects 
of “ The Girl's Realm” Guild of Service and Good Fellowship, whose 
Founder and Patron is the Bishop of London. “ The Girl's Realm” is 
the brightest of Magazines devoted to the interests of Girls? Special 
features are Serial and Short Stories by Popular Authors, Articles on 
Dress and Matters Feminine, Helpful Hints, Beautiful Illustrations, etc. 


Published Monthly, Sixpence net 


Daily Demonstrations will 


en 
- 
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The 
People’s Library 


te. Oe, The Peoplr's Library an 8d, 
net Gath ying 28 net 
Leather te he Cloth 


Ten New Volumes Ready May 15 


61. It Is Never too Late to Mend 


READE 
62. Pilgrim's Progress BUNYAN 
63. Shirley BRONTE 


64. Tales, Poems, and Sketches 
BRET HARTE 


65. Hypatia KINGSLEY 
63. Essays HUXLEY 
67. Handy Andy LOVER 


68. Voyages of Discovery COOK 
69. Mr. Midshi, man Easy 

MARRYAT 

70. Heroes and Hero Worship & 

Essays on Goethe CARLYLE 























The Gems of the Year's Art 


Reproduced from the actual Pictures and Sculptu 


in a degree of excellence and on a scale unequalled 
Cassell’ 
assell $ 


Royal Academy 
Pictures and Sculpture 


} « the 
This beautiful work is univ rsally regarded as 
Pall 
. hib 
only worthy representation of the Acacemy Ex 
I le 1 memorable will 0 
I verything that ts excellent and = me ; 
re} roduced in a sumptuous style and larger 
n any other work 


In Five Parts, 7d. net each 


\ Beautiful Rembrandt Photogravure a” 

be included in Part 1, ready May 4. 

This Work will also be published compete 

One Volume, paper Covers, IS. ele 
cloth gilt, 5s, net. 
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Absolutely cures 
Indigestion, Debility, 
and Nervousness. 


§ Guy’s Tonic cures habitual weakness of the Stomach, 
Digestion and Nutrition, and never 
fails to remove the causes of Debility and Emaciation. 
“ It isa splendid Tonic for all Weak conditions, quickly 


improves Appetite, 


restoring Strength 


€ Guy’s Tonic banishes Flatulence, Heartburn, Nausea, 
Fulness, Drowsiness and Distress after Eating. @ It 
Palpitation of the Heart, Short- 
ness of Breath, Sallowness of the Skin, Dizziness, 
Waterbrash and Acidity. 
derived from well-digested Food, 


corrects Biliousness, 


the Nutriment 


ind has a highly Invigorative action upon the 
. Nervous System; restoring that feeling of 
. Elasticity and Buoyancy only experienced 


\ by those 


and 


good Guy’ 


re Guy’s Tonic, of all Chemists, 




















mi 








Vitality to the entire System, 










© It enriches the Blood with 










perfect Health. © And the 
Tonic does is lasting. 








1/14 and 2/9. - 
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IRISH Collars. Ladies’, f yrn per fo 
Cuffs tla vent 


COLLARS, CUF 


a | 


AND 0 SHIRTS 


FS." Shirts, 









le ball sen t post free cl. star 


VERS 4 Co SOAP WORKS BATH 
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Manufacturers’ Catalogue Post Free. Sheffield TableCutlery 
Pocket Knives, Razors, Scissors, &c. Beautiful Sheffield Elec 
tro Silver Plate, Cruets. Tea Services, and @ ——a variety 
of Sheffield Silver Art Work for Wedding Presents. This Book 
pute you in the best market for the reliable pr roducte which 
have made Sheffield famous. Ask for Catalogue Enormous 
saving. J.G.GRAVES., Ltd. Manufacturers, SheMeld 









































NEWNES’ 


SIXPENNY FAMOUS NOVELS 


The following famous works by the most popular Authors of 
the day, printed in large, clear type, are now included in this 
well-known series of Sixpenny Novels. 
illustrated from Drawings by leading black-and-white artists, 


r THE WHITE ¢ ANY. A. Conan Doyle 
2. A WI ) \ ! ( 
4 Hit ( | \ MIDSHIPMA® 
W 
ROD N Pht ER I Lb 
HI | O H 
FIGH ; V.H 
rORII iE DIARY O} 8) I 
Le 2 l 
IARCELI I y War 
THE RI N Lhe G 
VHA ! ( 
I rok Hl! Il) GRIEVI 
| H W 
16. SHI! PHAT PA IN THE NIGITI 
l Ha 
17. JESS iH 
1 SHI H 
ILENCI , MAITLAND M G 
ADVENIURI HERLOCK HOLMI 
\. ¢ D 
MEMOIRS OF SHI ICK HOLMI 
A. ( iD 
2 rH IGN OF 1 A, ¢ an TD 
3% THE EXPLOITS OF RIGADIER GERARD 
\. « iD 
RODNEY INI A. ( 8) 
VICE VEI \ I \ 
LOLLY BAWN \ H 
OHN HEI ING 
rHE MANCHI \N \I ! 
AN AFRICAN M ONAL I G \ 
THE Tl ) ! ! KOROSKO. A. ¢ D 
\ MODI \ K H 
MYSTERY © I hf \ DHANI Guy l 
UNC! E BERNA \. ¢ I) ‘ 
HILDA WAT 
C Hil 
( \ Nl ( Alle 
rAGI NI i 
AH ¢ ( I) 
bMO | IN \ I 


Price SIXPENCE each, of all Booksellers, 
Three Volumes for 1s. 10d., six for 3s. 6d., and twWe 
Southampton 


GEO. NEWNES, 





Ltd., 


&2; 


TH! 
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. ELEANOR. Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
RAINBOW GOLD. D. Christie } 
RODEN’S CORNER. H. S. Merri 
{ IRL. Charles G 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN. H. I 
rHE UNLUCKY NUMBER. E >hillpotts 
BARLASCH OF THE GUARD. H. S. Merriman 
rRINCOLON I) Sladen 
rHeE CO! UMN ( I tt 
NADA I IL¥ Ht. | Haggard. 
IN \ ; MOOD | e Harraden. 
FROM GENERATION TO ANOTHER 
H. S. Merriman, 
ly PROSPERO. Henry Harland. 
NINI MIN OF THE LAW. W.S. Jackson, 
MONTI IAS DAUGHTER. _H. Rider Haggard 
LOMA FORTUNI If. S. Merriman. 
LADY | DAUGHTER. Mrs. Humphry Wad 
PHI ARTYRED FOO! 1). Christie Murray, 
rHE BREAD OF TEA G. B. Burgin. 
HYLI \I Hr f 
EARL-MAIDEN. H. Rider Haggard. 
LOT | H.S M ’ 
rH k OF THE MIST. H Rider Haggard, 
HILDA \FFORD Beat Harraden, 
rHE ISLE OF UNREST H. S. Merriman 
_ AN IMAGINATIVE MAN, Robert Hichens, 
LYSB!TH Hf. | ril " 
MEHALAI I Ss. 1 ( 1 
rHE I HOPI H.S. M 
rHk Wi I HEAD H I Haggard. 
IMPLI N KX \ 
COLONEL ENDERBY’'S WIFE. Lucas Male 
DAWN ri 
( EEN ] I 
rH ) ABLI LY. Katharir 
Col \RITCH, V H. Rider H a 
DERI Ww. It 
. THE DRAGON VOLANT 
DESIRE 
HI " 
\ ! 
( 
INY 
1, F 
AN 
" ‘ 
H. A. Va 
d, each. 









































Many of these are 








| PA ¢ n a t 
THE GREY LADY H Merriman, 
\l UNWICH PORT W. W, Jacobs 


r Haggard. 












or post free (Inland) 8 
Ive for 6s. 7d-, from 






w.C. 








Street, Strand, London, 
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(IANDULAR SWELLINGS 


TRULY REMARKABLE RECOVERY 
SOCTORs SAID THERE WAS NO HOPE 














“1 feel it my duty to let you k v of the benefit I have received from your 
famous me ne, *Clarke’s Blood Mixture. About four years aco I had a 
terrible runni sore on the right e of my cl | was atiended by three 
doc tors in Cobourg, Ontario, Canada, and al! of them said I was sutiering from 
Glandular Brea wn After havi suffered for some months, and not 
deriving any benefit trom their treatment, | deci'ed to come home to England. 
When I arrived at my home at Peterstield I began to get worse, and was 
compelled to keep in bed. I was attet by two tors in Petersfield for 
two months, and as I did not vet any betier they decided | must go in a 
host ual, st y could not do any m« r me, ; 

Therefore, in December, 1904, 1 entered a Li n hospital as in-patient, 
and was under the treatment of two doctors. | stayed in the hospi al six 
weeks, and as I did not seem to derive any | fit from their treatment, and 
would not accede to their request to undergo an operation, I decided to go 
home When | went home I was again attended by the two Petersticld 


doctors. Atter I had been home about a week, 


PARALYSIS SET IN, AND I ENTIRELY LOST THE 
USE OF MY RIGHT ARM AND LEG, 


and my wife had to dress me and wheel me about in a Bath chair. I asked 0 
doctors if I should ever get better, as | began to get worst and worse, and th 

informed my mother tha: there was no hope for me. hen | saw your adver- 
t ent in a newspaper, and I decided to give it a trial, although’ I had b en 
warned by the doctors not to take any patent medicines, So instead of taking 
their medicine | took* Clarke’s Blood Mixture,’ and after taking two bottles of 
the 2/9 size | could feel the blood coming into my paralysed limbs. So | con- 
tinued unti! I had taken eight bottles. The wound in my neck quickly healed 
up, and the use of my arm and leg returned, and | am very thankiul to say | am 


NOW COMPLETELY CURED. 


yea ». Since then | have been doing some very heavy work, and still feel as well as any man. lam 
wn in Petersfie and anyone there will remember my case, I shall be pleased to answer any inquiries, because I 


remely grateful to your medicine.”—(Signed) J. BROOKER, 26, Rushes Road, Petersfield, Hants. Dec. 14th, 1907. 











THE REASON Caste" Blood Mixture J 
efiects sucl wondertfu 
because it e only medicine w ich th soa 
€ all is f es fr t Blood. Remember For 
list Life nand Blood Disea uch a 


ECZEMA, SCROFULA, SCURVY, BAD LEGS, 


ABSCESSES, BOILS, PIMPLES, SORES, and 

; UPTIONS, BLOOD POISON,GLANDULAR 
WELLINGS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, &c., 

; } per y red by purifying the blood 


| Chemists a THE WORLD-FAMED REMEDY FOR ALL 


oe, eae 


es ReFUse'sUsst17UTES. | SKIN AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


ee 


SUFFERERS 
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LUTAS 
th | ; ITA 
atnieyS ieee 
gPRAYE® UT R 
INSTANTLY W 
gestrovs ALL DISEASE SERMs ii 
Ne 
An 
supply at. 
Cotton, Mer- | Na 
cerised effects, Wool Silk, r 
r 4.4, ' 
Washing Tweeds, Te 
Cheviot Frieze, Delande, 
Eolienne, Cashmeres, Crepo- 
line, Ashbra Cheviot, Vene- Ste 
tian, Tennis and Ombrae j 
Stripes, Satin Cloths, Alpacas, I 
a Tweed Suitings, &c., | 
SPRING AND SUMMER A 
DRESS FABRICS. Ses 
‘ Bis 
Hi 
Th 
LUTAS LEATHLEY & CO. Th 
Armley, coeds. Ho 
Ho 
Co 
Lo 
THE “SANITAS” CO., LIMEHOUSE, 
LONDON, E. Ne 
Ou 
Th 
By means of 
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Mellin’s| * 
Food |’ 


the difficulty which infants 

generally find in digesting = 

cow’s milk alone is entirely | | 
overcome, 





Either of the following : 


“THE CARE OF INFANTS,” a work df % 
pages, dealing with the feeding and rearing ol 
infants from birth, 

“HINTS ON WEANING,” a work « of 64 pages 










treating of the care of infants during and alte 


ts 
. with recipes for simpie diet 


weantl 


will be sent, post fre to se who have charge ¢ of you 
in “ME LL iN’ s FOOD WORKS. 
LONDON, S.E. 


, 
infants on appli 


PECKHAM, 
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Might is Right 


WRIGHT is Might 




















WRIGHT’S COAL TAR SOAP 
in the nursery by health 





makes might. 
4d. per Tablet. 













Say “No” when you must; “Yes” when you cay, 


ERE mothers to put themselves in the 
] 


plac e of the little people who look up to 


them with eager eyes, asking if they may 

this or that, go here or there, play with 
that child or visit the other, they would not 
so often sav ‘‘ No” when they might as 
well say “ Yes he little monosyllable is 
easily spoken, and oft it is the right 
ne: but Ni that might be a “ Yes” 
inflicts a dl ( on a little heart 

1 brings clou that should be 
nny 

Eve ittl s entitled to just as 
much happiness as can be crowded into the 


hours between rising in the morning and 
going to bed a 
Ot cours ‘‘No 


dre n would yet mto d 


must be said when chil 


inger, hurt themselves 
or their playmates, or do something wrong 
To vield to a child’s 


mean injury to the child is weak and foolish ; 


wishes when it would 


but far too often busy mothers utter a 


THE QUIVER. 
























one, 


thoughtless ‘* No,”’ and go on with their \ 
or their conversation entirely oblivioys 
the discourtesy they have shown to a ch 
A little child should be treated with as mc 
consideration i | 





as anybody else—almost 
deed, with more consideration than a gr 
aust 


person, be 


self, 


the latter can defend hin- 
while the little one is obliged tO su 
and do as he or she ts told. 
lise ipline the re should be g 


Harshness 


there as in 


firmness united. 
intolerable 
ind 


than mn the 


injustice are 
they do 


environments 


more han 
the nu drawing-room 
cause tlhe mMpresslons made on little hildy 


are made for all the years to come. Waxt 


] 


receive and marble to retain is the rule al 

impressions that are made on children dunn 

the first 
Say *“ No” 


seven years of life. 
you must, and “ Yes 


when the children run to you | 


when 
when you can, 


} 
ocent pica, 


\ if ) iT 
with an in | 

















Is the Cake-flour for 
every kind of Cake. 


It is most easy to use and saves all the 
time usually spent in mixing, and it makes 








TT TP me 


< 
— 


wero ee 


1} 
1} lovely cakes. 
; } 
‘ } 
] { idings 
j Cakeoma consists of the dry ingredients used k , a ide 
} perfectly mixed a ady f{ ] st nee 
{ bot! r$ an 
] 1. packets only, suff ak u pes for both cakes and 
1 ach 
1 From Grocers and S es everywhere 
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. Ltd., LIVERPOOL. 
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NO CURE— NO PAYMENT 


FAIL TO REMOVE YOUR FAT 
As the FIGUROID CO. knows that FIGUROIDS positively CURE 
OBESITY AND ARE ABSOLUTELY SAFE, they have decided to 
originate a system of NO CURE NO PAYMENT. 

You who are too stout can therefore 


start taking FIGUROIDS immediately 
If you are like the STOUT feeling contident that you will be cured. 




































girl- you will become like If you are not cured your purchase money 

the MEDIUM girl and will be returned in full. Full particulars 

finally like the DAINTY of this unprecedented offer enclosed with 
girl—by taking every bottle of FIGUROIDS. 


FIGURO IDS Curing Obesity is actually removing 

fat from the body, which is not done by 

> “A g taking acids and purgatives which are 

1 a harmtul and often dangerous. 

K a 3 /“ % rhe actual fat from your daily food 

passes from the stomach into your blood 

in minute particles, and is carried along 

in the blood until it touches the walls of 

the little adipose or fat cells. It then passes 

through the walls of those cells and is 
stored within. 

The only remedy that can possibly cure 
Obesity must be one which so affects the walls 
of tho-e adipose cells that the tat passes out 
through them, and is then changed into carbon 
dioxide and water \ ipour, because only in that 

















form can the fat pass from the body. The one 
These diagrams show what fat remedy which acts in that way, which is the safe 
within one is really like. and natural way, is FIGU ROIDS. 

er ggeer nso (ter gag ypc In FIGUROIDS therefore you have the 

one genuine scientific cure for Ol itv which acts 
safely, slowly and naturally. ‘The acid in the 
blood disappears and with it also the rheumatism 
ind gout ocjiated with Obesity Remember 
also that FIGUROIDS cannot harm any part 
of the system, and are indeed piul to diges- 

whil oO ex ves and the 

tored. 

Av ientif acid rgative prepara‘ions, which me y remove watery 
liq ence whateve re ving FAL trom t ly Such pre- 
I 1 , peri t resul beca t is lv by eC g tl walls of the 
aul ane é la eal t cure can be « j 










COUPON 


oO ttles 


Piguroids 





START FIGUROIDS To-DAyY 


& S treatm 
Cx 


THE FIGUROID CO., Ltd., “| day's treats 
$04, Ho_sporn Viapuctr, Lonpon, E.C. (Quiver, May ‘08 
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With Seigel’s Syrup No stomach troubles 
in the house you will know 
(This fact all should p HEALTY, From now until 
remember), 1908 December, 
4 Wt To You 
4 MAY. 
sm TW = 5 . 
YEAR IN [(3:####2|| WEAR OUT 





























— == For nearly forty years Mother Seigel’ Syrup has gone on curing 
poate —— indigestion, and thousands are well to-day who but for it would 
i now else be poor feeble invalids Its great power is due to the fact that 
TABLET. FORM it acts directly on the stomach, liver and bowels, and by quickly 
_— et restoring them to natural action, makes indigestion, biliousness, 
Mother Seigel’s and all kindred ills quite impossible. When you feel the least 
Ape symptom of stomach troubles take this great medicine, and 
Ae efesctondainte vou will be spared months, perhaps years, of suffering 





Mour SEIGEL'S SYRUP 


—-~ CURES INDIGESTION. e—_ 


Sy MINGTON; 
Edinburgh 








LADIES’ and 
CHILDREN'S HAIR 


~ ROWLANDS’ 






_MACASSAR OIL, | 


Golden ‘Colour f ey 
I ( ‘ 






I 3/6, 7/-, 10/6. y 
A. ROWL AND & SONS, Hatton Sentiek London, 
















SUN, WINDS, 









LADIES.- 


CHANGEABLE WEATHER 


SKIN anp COMPLEXION. A cup ora Gallon of Coffee « 
$6 : 9 MADE IN ONE MINUTE 
BEETHAM’S ot: 


ywever 
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Bottles, 1Us.. Bs. 6 fallt 
M. BEETHAM & SON, 








¥ Cheltenham. 
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A Talk with Dr. Barnardo’s Successor. 
By R. MUDIE-SMITH. 


N a fine Saturday morning recently I set 
( ) out to chat with the man upon whose 
doulders Dr. Barnardo’s mantle has fallen. 
Mr. William Baker had arranged to see me 
at the Girls’ Village Homes, Barkingside, 
at 10.30 a.m. I arrived at Liverpool Street 
iust as the trains were discharging their 
loads of passengers. Hundreds of pale- 
faced young people were streaming out ol 
gates citywards, until it seemed that 
every clerk in London must travel up to 
town by the Great Eastern Railway. 
The journey from Liverpool Street to 
Ilford is not the most cheerful in the world ; 


1 apparently limitless level of slate roofs 


Pp 
roken only by stumpy red chimney pots 
nd long narrow lanes, giving glimpses of 


lirty children ying in the gutter. 
Occasionally tall chimney stacks vary the 
monotony, and in the far distance the 
masts and yards of shipping bring a glimmer 
{romance which the steady accompaniment 
f bac kyards, each with its bit of washing, 
loes its best to dispel. From Ilford you 
pilgrimage to Barkingside by an_ electri 
tram which conveniently brings you mght 
to the Hom 











A Delightful Village. 

We stopped before some iron gates, 
flanked by a lodge, and as the conductor 
alled out “ Girls’ Village Homes” I dis 
mounted and inquired for Mr. Baker of a 
sy woman beating mats. She directed 
me to follow a path by the church, and then 
to turn to the right by the school, and then 
‘o turn to the left, and keep straight on. 
UI course, I lost my way, but eventually 
Was pioneered to Mossford Lodge by one of 
the children. There was much to engage my 
ittention, and make me forget the instruc 
ns of the worthy beater of mats. for 
: village such one only sees nowadays 
in old picture books had been extracted and 
md an lacking save the village 
: pump, and the pond with ducks, 
ig Which I feel sure Mr. Baker, who 
Presides over the village j gee 

wheel wall — , ee y 
wil J? 1edy. 1e 
~ mech and green were there, also 
innumerable villa ste. Cottages, _ and 


ge children, with clean, 








smiling faces, some _ knitting, others 
nursing dolls with great gravity, others 
swinging, while in a field close by a number 
of girls were playing hockey. My little 
guide did not deposit me at the door, but 
shyly left me at the shrubbery which runs 
round one corner of the garden of Mossford 
Lodge. 
Mr. Baker’s Career. 

On turning this corner I saw a gentleman 
standing at the bottom of the steps who, 
at first glance, might have been mistaken 
for Sir Oliver Lodge; he was holding a watch 
in his hand, which mutely reproached me, 
it being now five minutes past the hour 
fixed by Mr. Baker for the interview. With 
a genial welcome he led the way indoors 
across a cool hall into a pleasant study lined 
with law books. 

“The Editor of The Quiver,” I began, 
‘wants this to be a biographical article.”’ 

‘ Very well,”’ responded Mr. Baker, “ where 
shall we begin ?”’ 

“At the beginning, please.”’ 

“Well, I was born at Lismacue, Bansha, 
in County Tipperary, on the 23rd of April, 
1849, and educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin.” 

“Was Professor Mahaffy there then ?”’ 

“Yes, he was one of the Fellows. Dr. 
rraill, the present Provost, was another ; 
Professor Dowden became a professor dur- 
ing my time there.” 

“Had you any 
aries ?”’ 

“Standish O’Grady was at school and 
afterwards at college with me, and Mr. 
R. O. B. Lane, the Police-court Magistrate, 
was one of my seniors: I recollect he was 
a capital racquet player,’ added Mr. Baker. 
‘‘] took my degree,” he resumed, ‘“‘in 1871, 
with honours in classics and mathematics, 
and then came to London in order to read 
for the Bar, to which I was called four 
years later. From that time until 1905 
] practised at the Chancery Bar.” 


interesting contempor- 


Leaving the Bar. 
And what led you to give up your 
legal work and take up your present duties ?” 
“‘ My interest was first aroused in Dr. Bar- 
nardo and his work through my _ brother, 
who became a member of his committee 
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barrister. and on my coming to London | ‘Most intimately, 
ined him. and thus learnt what Barnardo He was one of my 


4 


t } 
( 


been chairman since the committee was in- affection m all who 
corporated in 1895, succeeding Mr. Howard — him.”’ 
Williams in that post. Being chairman “And during your 


took over the management of affairs and wa you most ?’ 


aes © ae - oe 
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MR. BAKER JOINS IN A MERRY GAME. 





1877. My brother was a Common Law ‘* Did you know Dr. Barnardo intimately? 


nn his committee—Mr. Howard Williams others in any way he 
joining it at the same time—and I have fascination about the 





“Had you to pe. 
linquish your legal 
work ?” : 

‘ For some time 
I tried to maintain 
my chamber practice, 
but found my new 
task so absorbing 
that I relinquished, 
regretiully, my pro- 
fession, and now de- 
vote my whole time 
to Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes. You see, 
added Mr. Baker, 
pointing to the 
yellow - leathered 
volumes lining the 
walls, “that I have 
brought some of my 
law books here t 
remind me of old 
times.” 
and for many years 
dearest friends; one 


was doing. Ten years later I myself went who would always put himself out to hej 


could. There was 2 
Doctor that inspired 
came in contact with 


long practice at the 


of the council when Dr. Barnardo died, | Chancery Bar what personalities impressed 


persuaded to become Honorary Director.” “Mr. Justice Farwell and Mr. Justi 


Warrington 
I think. The 
latter shared 
chambers 
with me 10 
many yeals 
“Did | 
know Lord 
Russell 






had chambers 
in the 
house as Ml} 
self. His 
biograpael 
Mr. Barty 
Q' Brien, 
know ver! 
well. Lo 
Ashbourne 





(70% 





A Tarxk witu Dr. 
-d Chancellor for Ireland in the late 
emt nt, I knew, too, when he was Mr. 
icted as Dr. Barnardo’s 
el. and on Sir Arthur Watson taking 
cyeceeded him as Junior Counsel for 
Corporation ol ] ondon.”’ 
felt having to give up 


rd Gibson. I 


You must have 


” 


r practice. 


| did. It was no little wrench, but the 

our here has been so tremendously 

I’ve not had time to think 

bout anvthing else. I thought,’’ said M1 
er, 1 knew what tol 
but found I didn’t 
I came here. You 
everything had got 
urears, as Dr. Bar- 
had been ill for 
e time before he died, 
amount of ex- 
ence from the outside 
really prepare one 
experience from 
nside. In conse- 
nee, for the fir SIX 
hs Iwas much over 
ked, but now I hav 
verything at my 
ends the task S 





the amount ; a day in 


ris simply invaluable. 


ibles one to 


Che 


TK IS aS astonishing 


Variect\ ol 


life at Stepney i 
of di 
) days art 
moment 
ibmitting questions 
have to be dealt 
there and then, and 


eat the 


and 
similar. 


tionary, 


someon 


my ¢ X] erien 
training, at least, 

make 
> mind without unnecessary delay.”’ 

And your recreation is ?”’ 

Law, that 


; 


and an occasional game of 

et with the children. I used to have 
utation of being a hard-hitter, playing 

a in Dublin for both Trinity College 


club I also played in the 


regal eleven against I Zingari. Earl 
cer Was Lord-Lieutenant in those days.” 
but you lo books ? ” 

A, yes My favourites ar Sophocles 
: Aristoy nar mong the Greeks ; Horace, 
me and Liy among the Latins ; Shake- 
= » Byr n,and Lamb among the English. 
Be pate Way, I was referring a few 
~~ 40 to Barnardo’s fascination ; 
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another of his gitts was his skill in selecting 
the staff. We have a splendid staff. Each 
member takes an intelligent and loving 
interest in the work, and each newcomer 
finds on joining us a most helpful tradition. 
Only those who take up the work for love 
of it are of any use. As you might imagine, 
the number of applications is prodigious. 
I get, at least, one or two every day, and 
from the most unlikely and often most 
unsuitable people. Indeed, the general im 
pression seems to be that if the applicant 





N THE ANATORIUM AT 


BARKINGSIDE 


has any affection for children, nothing further 
is necessary, and engagement should follow 
immediately ! 

“One of my latest ideas is to get young 
ladies to come here to teach the girls how 
to play cricket and hockey and croquet. 
You will see them at it later on. It is 
good for the girls and for their instructors.” 

‘Do you spend much of your time here ?” 

‘I come here generally on Friday nights, 
and once or twice in the week during holiday 
time as well; the rest of the week I am to 
be found at Stepney, save when I am visit- 
ing the various homes scattered about the 
country this up a deal of 
my time.” 


takes good 











” 


have you ? 

thirty, with one 

, and eight thousand 
x 


How many homes 
One hundred 
idred and sixty adult 
look after 
what is the 
day Pe 
nine. 


and 


lren t 
And 
lren received per 
Roughly, eight Ol 
always 


average number of 
We have 
) 1 and take in 
over two thousand children a year.’ 
But a proportion is 
to Canada, Is it not ?”’ 
‘Yes, about twelve 
ind we think ther 


aoors open, 
i 


considerable sent 
hundred per annum, 
are no children like 
them,” said Mr. Baker, laughing. of 
don’t think much of parents or of 
cieties who don’t brag about their children. 
We brag about and expect other 
societies to brag about theirs. Dr. Stephen- 
on, who used to be at the Bonner Road 
Orphanage—with which society, by the way, 
we are on the best of terms—was very 
proud of his boys and girls when superin- 
tendent each of us thought his were 
the best. But we have talked long enough 
in here. Come outside and complete your 
education by inspecting our village.” 

As Mr. Baker passed out of the house 


SOo- 


ours, 


he told me that the village was initiated 
in 1873. It began with five or six cottages, 
it now comprises sixty-five, spread Ove! 
fifty-five acres of land. We first visited 


large, spacious, sunny room where forty 
or fifty cripple girls were busy dressmaking. 


Peaceful, Clean, and Beautiful. 

Haven't you any pretty dresses to 
how us ?” he inquired of the lady superin- 
tendent ? Chis question led to parcels 
containing the dresses for the girls going 
to Canada being undone. Extremely neat 
nd pretty these costumes were, with no 
marks of a charitable institution about 
them. I remarked on this point, and Mr 
Baker said it was their constant endeavou1 
toavoid monotony. From this room we went 
to the anatorium which has recently been 
erected for consumptive children, though 
it took us a considerable time to get there, 

Mr. Baker had to give a number of little 


girls lifts into the “to visit the moon.”’ 
The sanatorium can accommodate seventeen 
tients, and sixteen were in_ residence 
vhen I visited it; the majority looking 
exceedingly well, thanks to the open-air 
itment. Every detail of the hospital 

of the latest type, from the walls of 
lazed tile to the hot-water coils at. the 
foot of each bed—a vast improvement on 


old-fashioned bottle. Broad 


watel 
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verandahs project from each floor protected 
by wire blinds, and here the beds were nlaced 
Each girl was knitting or crocheting ser 
each welcomed my host as a triend — 

As I watched them I could not but con- 
trast the peacefulness, cleanliness, and beauty 
of their present surroundings with the con- 
ditions they had escaped from. » 


I thought 
of the thousands of children in 


the courts 


and mean streets of the ¢ Illes, of whom 
these were but re presentatives, children 
whose need 7s as great as theirs was 


Cottage Homes. 


On leaving the sanatorium, we passed the 
recreation ground, where cricket was being 
played, and entered one of the many pictur- 
esque cottages which surround the village 
green. Cleaning was going forward busily, 
though the place seemed spotless. Down- 
stairs were the dining-room and _play- 
room, and along one of the walls of th 
latter stood a case containing large pigeor- 
holes for the children’s toys. Upstairs 
were the bedrooms, and it would be difficult 
to contrive or imagine pleasanter sleeping- 
rooms. One contained three or four beds; 
the other five or six. Polished floors take 
the place of dust-holding carpets, and 
from the windows a wide sweep of Essex 
country was visible. These cottage homes 
are an immense improvement on the old 
system, and prove how far ahead of his 
time in ideas Dr. Barnardo was. Each 
cottage is in charge of a “ mother,” who 
looks after the happiness and comfort of 
the girls, and is responsible for their be- 
haviour; much, if not all, depends o 
getting the right “‘ mothers,” but Mr. Baker 
told me they were wonderfully fortunate 
in securing skilled and devoted women 10! 
this delicate and difficult work. 

Leaving the cottages, we passed on our 
way to the church the children’s gardens, 
a ne w and uccessful feature introduced 
last year by Mr. Baker. To each cottage4 
| eround for a flower and kitchen 


piece ol : 
illotted, these plots being JooKee 


garden 1 


after by the girls. Messrs. Sutton hint) 
supply the seeds. Near to the nt 
is a square gra plot beneath which ig 


> 
D ried, and a house close | 
interesting memories of 


readel > 


Barnardo 1 
contains many 
Founder. Here can be seen his lay 






} 


licence ; the cap and gown ol his E ; 

medical degree ; letters announc a 
determination to devote his Iie to ret'"s 
wails and trays; pictures ol une ae 
where that work originated; 4 Bik 





























































































rding his decision to go to China as a 
ted onary, a project abandoned for the 
ed 4 y nearer home; and the last proof Dr. 

Ras do corrected, an appeal for funds 

- rder that a batch of children might 
va . to Canada. Dr. Barnardo emphasised 
uty 


charac teristically the appeal by writing 
t ver the print the line ‘‘ Waiting for your 
“di rd!” I learnt from Mr. Baker that 
Mr. (reorge Frampton is executing a statue 
{ Dr. Barnardo, to be placed over his grave, 
nd that he has refused to accept any fee 
for his labour, which is to be literally a 


:bour of love. The fine church, an anony- 
is gift, though seating twelve hundred 














CHAF 
is hardly large enough, there being 
hund1 In the village, and whilst 
W the building additional 
ced in readiness for 


wing day. Among 


A. ¢ | did not visit we re the admirably 
4 : wundi hich was being furnished 
o res 1 nery, and the school, 
ge: lV “ tor +} holi lavs 
Mr. Baker lity interested me 
y. A tall, well-built, broad- 
megane mal with a fine head and a 
en Brey earded face lhere is nothing 
~ dim suggestive of the Law. but a 
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good deal indicative of the Gospel. The 


eyes twinkle merrily. It was clear that 
Dr. Barnardo’s successor is a great favourite 
with both the children and the staff. At 
Mossford he has a suite of rooms, furnished 
with great simplicity. There is the study, 
to which I have referred, and adjoining the 
study the drawing-room, peopled with an 
innumerable company of photographs of 
lads who have passed through the homes. 
“T like to have the boys about me,” said 
Mr. Baker, noticing my glance. 

I came away feeling that the institution 
Mr. Baker represents is to be most heartily 
congratulated on having secured such a 





THE CHILDREN’S CHURCH AT BARKINGSIDE 


successor to Dr. Barnardo. He is the ideal 
man for the post, and under his wise leader- 
ship the continued success of the Homes 
is assured. Mr. Baker is not only warm- 
hearted; he is broad-minded, with an 
intellectual equipment of no ordinary kind 
First honours men in classics and mathe- 
matics are not too frequently found placing 
their culture at the disposal of poor children ; 
and Mr. Baker added to these distinctions 
those of Classical Exhibitioner and medallist. 
May he be spared for many years to dedicate 
his sympathy and ability to the noble 


cause of saving the children ! 
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: Miss Fallowfield’s Fortune. 
| By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 


(Author of ‘‘ Concerning Isabel Carnaby,’’ Etc.) 


PART I. 


SYNOPSIS. 
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coast ¢ illowfield sits in her dingy vd r poverty, but her sister 
' tal ore ful viev r prospect Each git It t f marriage for them is 
sof St. Wi rede’s Well, where one may pray and the prayer be ( forth to otter a petition, 
de counsels her to pray only for what acc t ’ ll Returning home, she 
i t for America to inherit the fortune of a rich un the next rt he receives news that 
" f the money—a milli younds—has been bequeathed t er 
ry y vears, and finds Miss Fallowfield at Dinglewox the enjoyment of her fortune, most 
; ‘ icel i her husband ave dead, and their child Dagmar, now grown into a pretty young lady, lives 
as expectations of one hundred thousand pounds, The problem at Dinglewood—discussed with 
weekly Dorcas-meeting the appointment of a new vicar. Miss Fallowfield, who holds the patron- 
ng, a he Re Theophilus Sprett, but Dagmar declares for somebody “* young and good-looking and nice.” 
: ¢ 1 of Mr. Tim y SI head clerk to Messrs. Duncan and Somers, Miss Fallowfield’s lawyers, 
reto by pushful wife, puts in a good word with his employer on behalf of his son, But at a dinner at 
Rev. eo} ws such a spirit of narrow-minded intolerance that Miss Fallowfield dismisses him as a 
nd under the advice of the Bishop of Merchester appoints the Rev. Luke Forrester to the vacant living The 
ver some fifty years, has the rare quality of unworldliness. With him comes his son Claude, a young man 
rofe nm, and imbued to the finger-tips with the love of beauty and a truly religious instinct. 
i Claude a tender feeling grows up, much to the annoyance of Mr. Octavius Rainbrow, art critic of The 
ng Sunset. He pr es matriage to Dagmar, who treats him in playful fashion, and when pressed for her reason for refusal 
it is “‘t shape of your se.” Meanwhile the new vicar and Miss Fallowfield are attracted to one another, and to the 
r of their " ative parish at large they become engaged 
ter a short are and depart on a honeymoon tour to Australia Octavius Rainbrow is on the same vessel, 
g gone vith f visiting the Sydney Exhibition, Lefore her marriage Miss Fallowfield made a temporary will 


ind £50,000 on Mr. Forrester—intending on her return to go fully into the question of how 
uld be expended in the cause of charity. Suddenly the letters from the honeymoon couple 





new P hat their ship has been wrecked and both of them have been drowned. The question of the 
i If Mr. 1 lied before hi vife, then the whole of the money passes on to Dagmar; if Mrs. Forrester 
1) ex f asses to her husband and thence to hi yn Claude 


CHAPTER X. news,” she remarked, “that it is useless to 
attempt reading aloud this afternoon. Our 


THE COMMENTS OF DINGLEWOOD 
minds are too full of sorrow and regret to be 


ie Dor ( which was held in the able to assimilate any extraneous information.” 
week following the announcement of the “We are indeed,” added Mrs. Higginson, 
the lydon, was thrilled to it ably seconding her friend; “I do not know 
indatic ad new It was of no when I have been so much distressed—cer- 
for Mrs. Sprott to take the //istory of the tainly not since the death of the late Lord 
Book out of her reticule and wave it Oversight, one of dear papa’s most valued 
in an inviting manner—the meeting had patients.” The deceased nobleman’s  stud- 
much to talk about that it meant to talk, and groom had purchased from the departed 
1 not put up with reading aloud. At the chemist all the drugs used in the stable de- 
ent moment Dinglewood was far more in- partment.) “But, as the doctor used so often 
ted in the end of her vicar than in the to say, ‘Accidents will happen to all.’” 
inning of her Church, and she intended “Not such bad accidents as this, though,” 
; ee end without let or hindrance. objected Mrs. Peppercorn; “or else nobody 
OP seein Sprott—who, in spite of her many would be alive outside of Noah’s Ark.” 
aos, Was not altogether devoid of wis Mrs. Mawer sighed her customary sigh. She 
ot decided to make a virtue of necessity, was always so depressed, even when nothing 
1 to lead a movement which she was power- was the matter, that she found it difficult to 
8S to stem. As long as she was the general augment that depression when anything was. 
cor aes P A an army, she never much = “It is the lot of all,” she remarked, “and we 
| Waat that army was fighting for. She must all come to it sooner or later; and the 
ae In any direction, provided that happier we seem at the time, the more likely 
these force the blow is to fall.” If that were true, the 
are all so greatly upset by this terrible peaker appeared likely to enjoy immunity 


United States of America, 

















from | vs for some time to come. “See what 

t rejoicin’ and givin’ in marriage has 

f in! Death and destruction and the 

Vhen I see fol happy and smilin’, 

lik iS | r Miss Fallowfield was, I says to 

‘Smile is made to be washed away 

h tears.’ And it is so, and so it ever will 

be, t vorld being what it is and a wilderness 

oft < ( 

\\ anyw there are a good many mar- 

t that don’t end in destruction and the 

I replied the lady of the house, who 

was In an argumentative mood; “at least, not 
fo! me forty or fifty years.” 

B Mrs Mawer ret t be cheered up at 


any price. “And better if 


better if they h 
( marriagt to which 
\ Id be a ple I 


tor moment. 

Ah! the ways of Providence are indeed in- 
ble and past finding out,” remarked Mrs. 
5 t, in a tone which implied that she herself 
yon explain tl I ries if she tried 
) 1 pro eed to dc o on the slightest 
pr ion ‘But fr the moment I heard 
that voor Mri lL orré I d been appointed 
Dinglewood | t that trouble was 

l 1 di 1! ( l 
q be ” retorted Mr 





they had, 


Mrs. Pep- 
|! There are plenty 
and the 


such as my 


iction 


change, 


ver found it oO,” re 
he was the one 


Mrs. Mawer subsided 


\\ the ound of 

I I saw a ship 
rked Mi Tove 

the time whether 
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the 


when the 


drowned ame as everybody 


end 


else, Mc ne 


Is no use com¢e 
“St t te . e - 

ill it often helps to postpone the end , 
good bit,” suggested the hostess. ‘ 
use pretending that it 

“ Not in cases of 


The sea l a truce 


“and it’s ny 
doesn’t.’ 


hipwreck, Mrs, Peppercorn, 
democrat, 


and takes pn 
account of wealth.” 


“Then it i fferent from a good Many ‘folks 


Emma Skinner, that’s all I can say. By 


wasn’t referring to shipwrecks when I sp 
At this point in the conversation the sent 


little 
surface and found vent in 
By this time Mi 


mental side of Miss Tovey rose to th 


word “ Just think 
Fallowfield will have r 


I 
ain, the 


her old lover one who left her all 
that money I do wonder which she will ] 
best in lhe \ n ( Mr } rr ter 

we yy just the ort of thin: ¢) we 
yonder, Amelia Tovey,” remonstrated Mr 





Peppercorn, with marked disapproval; 
what I wonder that at your age you haven't 
got more ense Your mind always runnir 
upon love al thir of that kind, and I 
sider it downright irreverent to 1 
at such a time as this. As if 

ymethi { » in heaven than | 


” 


another! 
“But Saint 

one another Mi Pey 

the little dressmaker. 
“T’m not dealir 


always tell 





I’m dealit th you replied Mrs. Pi 
corn, as if at ye future time the Be 
Apostle had st to be dealt with by her 
I repeat that reat pl haven't 
thi better t cul yur nd th 
loving’ one I But that is the v 
old maid t] I o sentimental. 
find married w n bothering their! 



























































ve that I should meet Mawer again in 
. ; a ;' t all.” 
stess haste ned to console her. 
0 » fear t, Mrs. Mawer-—-not 


. | wouldn’t make 

h yre, if I was you.” 
P ey who had _ hitherto been 
joined in the conversa- 
t one of the greatest 
his kind is the beauti 
that ar <aid about the deceased 
» read about Mr. and 
now that they are 
feel as if they were perfect 
had been, and that it was 

have known them.” 

th her. “Quite ri rht, 
\ r spoke a truer word. 
thinking, if folks didn’t wait till 
nds were dead before they said all the 
it them, the world would 
ter than it is. Give me a kind 
I’m here to listen to it, rather than 





f palaver in the local paper 
1 and buried.” 
Mrs. icey not altogether approve 
Mrs. Peppercorn’s lack of sentiment. 
S ill the same, it’s a comfort to be praised 
papers, so to speak—and especially 
sis left behind. I’m sure when my 


ne died—Mrs. Tilley as was—there 
beautiful notices of her both in 
where she was living at the 


Ss” 


at our old home. And 
re should be any mistake as to who 
it put ‘Tilley v@ Turpin,’ Turpin, 
know, being our maiden name.” 
ratifying, Mrs. Paicey, very rratify- 
1!” exclaimed Mrs. Sprott with her 


t so gratifying to Jane herself as if 





I \ i Turpin’ in the papers 
> could read it and enjoy it with her 
eyes,” persisted Mrs. Peppercorn. 

Uh, dear! oh, dear!” cried Miss Tovey ; 
gone and mislaid the reel of number 
> cotton, and can’t find it anywhere. Do 

ppen to have it, Mrs. Paicey?” 
Tovey; I’m working with number 
it being rather stronger, as you mivcht 
vher« nit be? I’m sure I put it 
; nt table when [ took my last 
1. Oo rl ol 


h, dear! I’m always 
ying things.” 
inds run upon love and 


enerally mislay thin 


evere comment, 
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“It couldn’t possibly be there, Mrs. Pepper- 
corn, dear. I never put cotton in my pocket.” 

“Never mind—feel,” replied the inexorable 
one, 

Miss Tovey obeyed the stern mandate. 
“Well, I never! Here it is in my pocket the 
whole time. Whoever would have thought of 
finding it there: 

“I did,” replied Mrs. Peppercorn. 

“I must have slipped it in with my hand 
kerchief by mistake.” 

“Tll give you a piece of advice, Amelia 
Tovey, which will come in useful when you 
mislay things,” said Mrs. Peppercorn. ~ a 
there happens to be a place where that thing 
couldn’t possibly be, that’s the place where 
you'll find it.” 

“There seems nothing but loss and sorrow in 
the air,” sighed Mrs. Mawer. “ First the vicar’s 
shipwreck, and then Amelia’s cotton, and good- 
ness only knows whose turn it will be next!” 

Mrs. Sprott could not miss this opportunity 
of improving the occasion. “ Still a great deal 
of the loss and sorrow in the world is our own 
fault and therefore avoidable. If Miss Tovey 
had put the cotton back in its proper place on 
the table instead of in her pocket, it would 
never have been lost at all; and if my dear son 
had been made vicar of Dinglewood, as he 
ought to have been, Mr. Forrester would never 
have met Miss Fallowfield, and so they would 
not have been drowned upon their honeymoon.” 

Mrs. Peppercorn hastened to agree with her 
enemy; and whenever she did this there was 
always danger abroad. “Quite so, quite so, 
Mrs. Sprott; you never spoke a truer word in 
your life. Mr. Theophilus isn’t the one to be 
drowned on his honeymoon, and it’s no use 
pretending that he is.” 

The good lady’s tone was so full of hidden 
meaning that lurid thoughts darted through 
Mrs. Sprott’s mind as to the proverbial im- 
munity from death from drowning enjoyed by 
such as are reserved for another and a more 
notorious fate. So she inquired with some as- 
perity : “And pray what do you mean by that, 
Mrs. Pepper orn?’ 

“No offence, ma’am; no offence, I’m sure. 
All I mean is that Mr. Theophilus isn’t likely 
ever to have a honeymoon, and so he isn’t 
likely to be drowned on it. 

“And why isn’t my son ever likely to have 
a honeymoon, I should like to know?” The 
maternal spirit was up in arms on behalf of 
Theophilus; hence its owner fell into the error 


” 


of giving an opening to her opponent. 
‘Because he isn’t the one to take a fancy to 
a girl who hasn’t got a penny of her own, 


and a girl who ha ot a penny of her own 
isn’t the one to take a fancy to him.” And 
he smiled the smile of the conqueror 














““*Por three afternoons running I saw a shipwreck in my tea-cup,’ remarked 


Miss Tovey” p. 551 

















; very strange,” remarked Miss Skinner, 
nk that all that enormous fortune of 
rester’s had to be left behind, and that 
n't take a single penny with her.” 

ild have been still stranger if she 
Emma Skinner,” retorted the lady of the 


fore, money makes precious 
the end,” continued Miss 


ood deal at the beginning 





middle 


so, Mrs. Peppercorn; which makes 
ler what unworthy and undeserving 
| now get the benefit of Miss Fallow- 
ne 
V’ll be bound, Emma Skinner.” 
ild not presume to suggest such a 
Mrs. Pej] rn,” replied the  post- 
haughtil 
why trouble your head about things 


Yt concern you and are never likely 
are as bad as Amelia Tovey in your 


|, it would be very interesting to know 
will get all that money,” said Mrs. Paicey. 
yassed the remark only yesterday that 
ld be a rare fine haul for somebody.” 
added Miss Skinner; “a 
ner haul than any one person deserves. 
t hold with the way money is divided in 
tld. Everybody seems either to have 
h or too little.” 
ind it’s generally oneself that has too little 
other folks that have too much,” said 
Peppercorn. 
t here Mrs. Sprott carried the conversation 
broader and less personal lines. “It is 
surprising and very sad how often it hap- 
that these very large fortunes have no 
heir to inherit them. I have noticed 
irequently very wealthy people have no 
to whom to bequeath their large for- 
and estates; while, on the other hand, 
persons are blessed with 
Which 
the lesson that there is compensation 


im pe cuniou 


us and thriving’ children. 


things, and that happiness is more 


lic } 
distributed than we are apt to think 


Penn 
*€ppercorn was up in arms at once. 


s was when Mrs. Sprott delivered an 


A tht “For my part I don’t 


— ver urprising in folks who are 
1 On thei honey moon not leaving a 
heh = ” 
. hind them—nor very sad either ' 
Mir Sprott dict 
pro listinctly sniffed. “You mis 
ne Mm \f 
l me, Vit Peppercorn ; you Mis- 
ind me entirely.” 
Vell S prot ’ ” 
Ms Mrs. Sproti, I’m sure I hope I do. 


Higginson once more came to the sup- 
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port of her friend. “ You are quite right, dear 
Mrs. Sprott. My lot has been cast so much 
among the titled and wealthy classes that I, 
too, have not failed to observe how often noble 
titles die out and large estates are broken up 
for want of a direct heir. As my dear papa, 
the doctor, would often say, ‘After all, your 
son is your son, while your nephew is only 
your nephew’; and one realises that more and 
more when one sees how difficult it is for peo- 
ple to select an heir to their possessions out of 
their circle of relatives, if there doesn’t happen 
to be one in the direct line.” 

“Well, anyway, talking of nephews, there is 
Miss Silverthorne,” suggested Mrs. Paicey; 
‘and I always think that your sister’s children 
are almost the same as your own.” 

“Are they indeed, Mrs. Paicey ?” 
Tovey, as ever athirst for more knowledge 
concerning the region of the affections. “ Now 
I never should have thought of that myself, 
for anyhow your brother’s children aren’t.” 

“They are not, Miss Tovey; they are quite 
different, as you might say.” 

“And why is that, Mrs. Paicey, dear? 

“Because they are the children of another 
woman, so to speak, and brought up according 
to the notions of their mother’s family, while 
your sister’s children are brought up with your 


cried Miss 


” 


ideas and notions.” 

“How very very interesting! How I should 
have loved to have had a sister whose children 
were brought up with all my ideas and 
notions.” 

“ Then they’d have been very funnily brought 
up, Amelia Tovey, that’s all I can say.” Mrs. 
Peppercorn was always severe on poor Amelia. 

“Somehow, however much you may try to 
love them, your brother’s children seem to 
belong to quite a different family; they are not 
a bit like children of your own.” 

Miss Tovey sighed rather wistfully. She had 
a married brother living in Merchester, with a 
large and struggling family, who alternately 
tried to get money out of her and ignored her 
altogether. Her sister-in-law was an abiding 
thorn in the flesh to poor Amelia, who was en- 
dowed with the very doubtful blessing of a 
refinement far above her class and her sur- 
roundings. Like Mrs. Peppercorn, Mrs. 
Thomas Tovey had no patience with Amelia’s 
sentimentality; but while the former lady 
snubbed with the dignity of an elder and a 
life-long friend, Mrs. Thomas merely snapped 
with the impertinence of an unsympathetic 
cont mporary. 


pronounced judgment. “If 


The hostess 
there’s one woman in the world more than 
another who doesn’t know how to bring up a 
family, that woman is your brother’s wife; and 
you'll find this is true all the world over, who- 



















































I : are and whoever your brother has 
Your son’s wife isn’t much better, accord- 
» what I’ve heard say.” 
That is as may be, Mrs. Paicey. Sons’ 
ometime know how to bring up a 
ly and sometimes they don’t; but brothers’ 
ve never know, and never will know, as 
yI as the world stands 

There are very few women at all who know 
perly how to bring up a family,” said Mrs. 
ott. in the tone of one who recognised her- 
f as one of these rare exceptions; “ very ew 
It i o difficult to understand what 

the excellent gifts that we should most 

I tly covet for our children. For my 


I praved tor tor my on Wa neither 


nk nor riche might be blessed 








d I’ll be bound replied Mrs. Pepper- 
that yo wert tar too sincere a 
ian, Mr Sprott, to have your faith 
nin any way by the t that your prayer 
{ nswered 1 the faith of some folks 
f their prayers aren't | ‘reply paid.’” 
Mr Sprott vi not ether pl ised it 
tribute to her piety, and did not appear so 
t 1 she said w And I can say truly 
t] heart full of thanksgiving, that my 
] never been to me anythin but a 
tT 10 
Well, I’n lad to hear it,” replied her 
vith a sigh of tisfaction. “ Some 
} ire ¢ ple ised: and very thankful they 
ht to be that the are, or there wouldn't 
I h pleasure for them in this life.” 
[ think it 1 i reat gift to be easily 
” cried little M Tovey, “and people 
re easily pleased are always so much 
st pleasant to ve with. I’ve noticed 
men who are easily pleased make much 
r husbands than men who aren't If ever 
h e married that the sort of man I 
1 have | l 
And that the yrt ou would have got, 
ia Tovey,” retorted her hostess with grim 
UT 
M1 Paice lifted up her voice once 
Well, all I « ay is that I do hope 
Forrester h ted fair by Mi Silver 
rne, for a prettier lady I never di 
ol \ 1 her vn te! child and 
ou might and so nobody ha a 
er 3 ht to it i 1! no children of her 
it were 
But after all a husband has more claim 
en a niece rie M Tovey, who wa 
trong on the onjugal dutie 
And what good will that do him when he is 
t bottom of the ( argued Mrs. Pepper 
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Mrs. Mawe 
place for hi 
ten!’ 

“I agree 
Sprott, “in h 
will inherit t 
fortune.” Tt 
quickly, and 
tioned Mrs. | 


thorne, and Mi 


She 
ing at Ding 


Fallowfield’ 


philus. 


several other 


in. 

“And supp 
Mawer, “ wh 
misery, all ¢ 


{ 


sparks fly 
such rejoicin 
William St 


eventy-five | 
on hi mo 
caught bror 
the ame m 
“Well or 
does one eT 
“seems to ¢ 


I felt all th 
three hundri 


But Mr M 


are feelin 
sto fi re 
vanit nd | 


bear And 


Sut that’ 


here to-da 
ilways th 
pect to sur 
being what 
al are to t 


you, Mr M 


cheertull 
be able to d 


in afterwards to my 


r sighed as usual. 


“And the bes 


m to be in cases out of 


nine 
with Mrs. Paicey,” said Mrs 
oping that dear Miss Silverthor 
he greater part of her aunt's vast 
1¢@ maternal imagination 
already Mrs. Sprott had 


orrester’s fortune to Miss Silver. 


WOrks 





Silverthorne in turn to Th 


aw him in her mind’s eve 


lewood Hall and dispensing Miss 


ion, with 


shopri 
ecclesiastical adornme nts throwr 
sing she doe ret it,” asked Mr 
t will it bring her but sorra’ and 
us being 
ward | 


never Wa 


Dorn to tro ible as t 


remember there y 


when my cousi! 
legac y 


Dins, came into a 


pound on the death of an un 


and that very week 


itis on the chest and never w 














e better for r Aunt Lavini 
nd 
VCT hook her head. * s 
Mr Peppercorn, in tl 
n a ( I No 
\\ hy. onl two di Vs 
with h 


last illness, he 


known him, and 


pork with 


week after that he was 


| of roast 
“ with them stout ft 


1 one to-morrow—wnhicti 


I was a thin 


elf, Mrs. Peppercorn, the 
ind life so uncertain 


one, W ith 
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POSITION OF THE PROPERT! 
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ther it did or did not 


with and marry 





was for ever pointing out, the question 


yuvht to be, but as to what 


1s to what 
was: not whether the money should 
to Miss Silverthorne, but 
belong to Claude 


1 not belong 


urse, there was the obvious solution 
nly the young people would fall in 
each other—and what is 
than to fall in love and 
the matter 


e) the young 


et the chance? 





itself: and this solution found favour 
eves of the more romantic and senti- 
member of the community. But 
the law may be an ass, the law is not 
ental one; and the law insisted that 
ily good hould be properly appor- 
yefore the ould be duly di posed of 


can could see clearly that 
int of view the equitable 





et » be that Dagmar should 
int had left, and should 
is next of kin, he knew that the matter 


ording to what the will 


not accor to what the neighbour- 
thought: and he also knew that to leave 
ece in possession of this vast fortune 
he last thi which his old friend had 
1 Mar many a time he blamed 
for havir suggested the temporary 
a way of tiding over the difficulty 
the matter could be finally settled; and 
ind many a time did he regret the fatal 
minine habit of procrastination which 


Fallowfield from dispos- 
her own property before ever Mr. For 





ime on the ene 

e was noq tion as to either side being 
niless, or else Mr. Duncan would have 
differently Had the loss of her 
rtune ned Dagmar to poverty, 
» limited mean the question would 
¢ and different proportions ; 
\ d have been a_ burning 

wi the will might have said 
ve the rl of a fair share of Miss 
and Mr. Duncan would 
ht tooth and nail to save his fair 
nt tror n injustice so gross. Sut 
noth 1e kind \s it was, the 
mp rovided for—a amply as her 


ever intended her to be and, if the 
amply as Mr. Duncan 


ir any 


I unmarried woman. 
ress ¢ ned by Miss Fallowfield’s 

th it her own mind and in the mind 
Would-be lltor, had left its indelible 
n the character of Mr. Duncan; he 


rget that, had 
» he would 


Charlotte been 


have been a happy man and 
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she a happy woman; and therefore he was in 
no particular hurry to inflict upon the niece 
the burden which had marred the life of the 
aunt. 

On the other hand, Claude’s pecuniary posi- 
tion in no way appealed to him for sympathy. 
The fifty thousand settled upon Mr. Forrester 
and his heirs was an ample provision for the 
young man, and a moreover, to 
which he was in no way entitled save through 
So that Mr. Dun- 
can could not make up his mind as to the 
course which he wished events to take. All he 
saw was that the only thing to be done was to 


provision, 


his stepmother’s generosity. 


refer the matter to the Probate Court, and to 
abide by its rendering of the terms of the will. 
And this course he accordingly took. 

‘I shall be glad when this matter of the 
Fallowfield settled,” he remarked 
to his head clerk; “very glad indeed.” 

“Just so, sir, just so,” responded Timothy, 
rubbing his hands together in his usual ob- 


estates 15S 


sequious manner when addressed by the head 
of the firm. 

“But, whichever way it is, it will be in 
direct opposition to the wishes and intentions 
of the testatrix; as she have highly 
disapproved of either of those young persons 


would 


having sole possession of so large a property.” 

“Just so, sir, just so,” repeated Mr. Sprott. 

“I blame myself principally, as it was I who 
suggested to Mrs. Forrester to make a tem- 
porary will leaving everything to her husband, 
and then to give him full instructions as to 
what to do with it if she happened to die before 
disposing of it herself.” 

“And most excellent advice, Mr. Reginald, 
if you will excuse my saying so. Who is more 
competent to advise a woman than her own 
husband, I should like to know?” demanded 
Timothy, who had never enjoyed this marital 
“And who suitable than a 


privilege. more 


clergyman to give advice as to charitable 
objects? For Miss Fallowfield—or I should 
savy Mrs. Forrester—never made any secret 


of the fact that she intended to leave the 
bulk of her fortune to charity.” 

“Certainly, Sprott; as you say, the late Miss 
Fallowfield secret of her 
intentions. And I 
which Mr. Forrester had made upon me was 
I considered him a man of such 
sound judgment and high principles—that | 
could think of no one more fit and proper to 
offer advice upon this matter than he, quite 
as being the lady’s 


made any 
admit that the impression 


never 


so favourable 


apart from his authority 
husband.” 
“Quite so, sir, quite so. 
have felt myself if I had been in your place.’ 
“And I should been right in the 


ordinary course of events,” continued Mr. Dun- 


Just what I should 
9 


have 
















I but who could have foreseen that both 
Mi | TT l wi ld be drowned 
hone on ss 

) ne l no or at all. It is a most 

conclusion to a wedding trip—most 

ul and, I think I may add, most unfor 
tul tt 

But after all, Sprott, we have to deal with 

things as they are and not with them as they 
would have been had we seen the end from 
the beginning and accordingly Chere 
is no manner of doubt that nothing would have 
induced Miss Fallowficld consciously to leave 
her entire fortune to cither Dagmar Silver 


thorne or Claude Forrester; and there is also 


other of thos 


no manner of doubt that one or 
young persons will inherit that fortune. The 
uestion is which of them it will be.” 
‘Exact! o, sir; you have put the matter 
into a nutshell.” 
If ou will recall the case ot Suvden 
M i will see ‘that the Probate Court h; 


ruide them,” Mr. Duncan went 


o1 “It was a very similar case. A husband 


nd wife were drowned in the same ship, both 


having left their property to the survivor; and 
the Court argued that as a man is stronye1 
physically than a woman, so he would strug 


gle longer in the water befcre he was drowned 


and it therefore ruled that in 


abilit the 


all human prob 


husband survived the wife by a few 


minute and disposed of the property accord 
ing] 

Yes, sir, yes, sir; now that you mention 
it, | recall the case quite well. But it seemed 


ne an unsatistactory decision, if you will 
pardon my saying so It would depend so 
I nh upon the re pective izes of husband and 


limothy could not conceive of anv cit 


ince in which hi Susanna would not 
truggle longer than he 
Mr Duncan’ eye twinkled He, too, felt 
that the multitudinou eas would have theu 
work cut out for them if they attempted to 
silence Mr Sprott; and that a whole ship's 
crew let alone her entle little husband 
would ubmit to the inevitable before that ex 
cellent lady uccumbed “Yes, of course their 
ré pective 1Z¢ would have omething to do 
with it,” he admitted 
“And also,” added Mr Sprott adly, “the 
fact that women seem to cling to life so much 
more than men do.” 
Put, tut, Sprott, I don’t know about that! 


Phat again, | think, varies according to in 


dividual case Now the late vicar was as tall 


for a man as his wife was for a woman, though 


he wa touter than he But that, of course, 
would still bear out my point-—the stouter one 
would sink the soone1 

Mi. Sprott, however, sighed and shook his 
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more Col 


that wa but 


“And, of course, sir,” continued Mr. Sprott 
“Mi Dagmar has a far greater moral clait 
than young Mr. Forrester upon the late 
l-orrester’s fortune He was absolutely not 


to the deceased lady, 


daughter 


head. 


visions of his Su 


tone floating before his mind’s eye, 

“And there was no reason why F orrester 
hould not cling to life,” continued Mr. D i 
an “a man just married, and doubtless 
happy in his marriage.” 

‘Very po ib] O, SIF; some are,” was the 


married man’s ominous reply. 


in laughed outright. “Come 
me, Sprott ou are petting too much ol 
vnic altoyether 
Pimoth miicd a taint smile of Pratincation 


Vhere 3 


lattered at bein 


roOwiInY seriou 


oul 


selves interested in does not march on 

irs with the case of Sugden 7. Mills. Int 

latter the parties had been married to « 
her for considerable number of years, and 
their interests were supposed to have be- 
come more or less identical. Moreover, th 
husband had a fortune of his own as well as 


the 
ifference. 
horter 


other’s 


pon their honeymoon.” 

“Certainly, sir, certainly; on their honey- 
moon, as you say. And although you cannot 
xpect the law to take such personal matters 
into consideration, I agree with you that t 


onver a man 


when her 
“Well, Sprott, 


imounts to, I 


la 


uvghed again 

























































“There is plenty of 
the 


Struggling power 
some ol stout ones,” he murmured 


anna’s indomitable thirteen 


The single m 


a man living who does not { 





called a cynic. 
course,” Mr. 


“But, of Duncan went on 


again, “the case that we ar 


wife, which seems somehow to make a 


But I cannot help feeling that th 
the married life of a coup’e has been 


Ie ‘ m they have morally upon e 





and in the case with whi 


the couple were actuall 





prope rty 


are now dealing, 


with his wife, 


entitled to ex] 


has lived 


ipensation he is 


property comes to be divided.” 


I did not exactly put 
that is what 


And Mr Dun 


i 
practically 


suppose.” 





while she was an adop! 








“Precisely, my dear Sprott; but the 
not a keen eye for moral claims; it deals " 
things as they are, and not with things as! 
ouvht to be and | should not be urprisee- 
even after taking into consideration te 


that had Mrs. Forrester died intestate * 
Silverthorne would have been her heit-at-!2¥ 

if the court decided in favour ol trite | 

rester. It would be highly unjust, * 


but none the less absolutely legal. 


By that 


become so 


claims ol the 5.23 


that Mr. Sprott 


time the _ 


imperative 











“*But what does Mr. Duncan think, Timothy ?’"—p. 562. 





































































incontinently from his 
and he chose, as usual, 
much 
he had ob- 


mer course, leaving Mr. Duncan 


limpses 
stic life of his head clerk. 


that clerk’s 
hardly 


of the dome 
he ard 
interview, he 


But had he head own 


count ot the would 
recognised it 


On Timothy’s return to the bosom of his 


family, he found Mr. and Mrs. Higginson were 
ing cheered but not inebriated at his 
Susanna’s hospitable board; and he was only 
lad to have so large an audience to listen 

e recit of his trivial round. 

] JOSE nothi has yet been settled 
wiht t have Mis Fallowfield’s tor 
ms ired Mr Sprott, when the meal 

| ier v¢ n 

No, my love, no The Court has not yet 

given its decision upon that important matter.” 

\\ ell, I can only say that if the Law Courts 

ve that fortune t oO Forrester, I shall 

h my hands of them for the rest of my life,” 

remarked Mrs. Sprott, as if thé Law Courts 


were the play rround wherein she took her daily 


pastime. “It will be the most iniquitous thing 
heard ot [7 

“Hush, my love, hush! We must not speak 
lisrespectfully of our great national imsttu- 
tions,” argued Timothy in a soothing voice. 

‘I shall speak disrespectfully of who and 
vhat I like, Timoth and I shall not tender 
respect where respect is not due. And if you 
think that there is anything respectable about 
| X Courts that take away the leyitimate 
bread of an orphan girl and give it to an im 


pertinent young man who has no claim upon it 





I n oO! say that I do not agree with you.” 

rimothy quailed He always quailed when 

! wife id she did not agree with him. It 
is one of Mr Sprott’s favourite battle-crie 

\s | was remarking to dear Mrs. Sprott 

f her da id Mrs. Higyinson, “my con- 

tion with the ari cracy has shown me how 

re these large estate and fortunes o in 

iT t line So often in the case of Church 

rt it meal a tami curse, or something 

ially interestin and I recall once reading 

most beautiful poem-—by Sir Walter Scott, if 

I remember rightl\ ibout property which was 

d never t de d from father to son, 

1s¢ ymeb threw a baby behind the 


Here Mr. Hi 
LW “Lord, Matilda 
be ire! Your mind full of 


iy-actin and the 


how you do run on, to 
nonsense and 
like But Vl 
Forrester nor Miss 
behind the 


try and p 
bound that neither Mr 


I lowfield ever threw any babie 


fire; they weren’t that sort; you may make your 


ind easy on that score.” 
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“Still, Miss Fallowfield’s fortune ma 


Y OFigip 
ally : 


have been 


Church property,” 
Mrs. Higginson, “which would accour 
not going in the direct line. As dear 
‘What belongs to the Church 
belongs to the Church,’ and I fee] now h 
true that is.” 

At the “Church property 
had pricked up her ears. 


TS 
pel 
tf 
t (Or 


used to say, 


how 


words ” Mrs. Spr 
were being carried into her own domain. 
never heard of Miss Fallowfield’s fortune bein 
Church and I think I should 
been informed of it if it had been. Besides 
it came originally from America, where the 
have no dear Established Church as we hay: 
here.” 

“Well, I recall the case of dear papa 
friend, Lord Undergrowth,” said Mrs. Higgin 


property 


son; “his estates were originally confiscat 


from the Church at the time of the Reforma 


tion, and in consequence never passed di 








from tather to son; in addition to which 


family were troubled with the ghost of a monk 


or a nun—l forget which, and it really 


not much matter, their ghosts being very simi 
lar in li and ppearance who always 


and stole a good deal 
if you can call it stealing 


quented the larder 
the game. At least, 
when the game originally belonged to it 
by rone ages.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense, Matilda! I don’t der 
hat the game was stolen, but it was no ga 
that stole it.” Mr. Higginson had but lit 
upernatural. 

I do consider that Miss Fa 


t 





beliet in the 
* Neverthel 
lowfield’s fortune is in a way Church propert 
said Mr Sprott thoughtfully, “because « 
living of given, as 
ought to have been, to Theophilus. In fact 
according to my ideas, Miss | allowfield 
nst the Church when she depnv 


Dinvlewood was not 


sin! 





as much agai 


my son of the living of Dinglewood 

Henrv VIII. did when he dissolved the mona 
terie Theretore we cannot be surprised 
her property does not descend in the dir 
line 


in the direct line ne 


That Dagmar was not ; 
Sprott or MI 


» either Mrs 


seemed to occur t 
Higyinson Phey apparently reg 
same nature as 


rarded the li 

of inheritance as of the 

knight’ 
*But I 


continued 


move in chess 
hall 
Mrs 
decide the matter in tavour of that i 
and I shall secret © 
If the law 
it But what 


n 


a burning shame 
the Law ¢ 


consider it 
Sprott, “al 
young fo! 
make no 
desires my respe 


does Mr. Dua 


rester ; 
opinion 
must deserve 
think, Timothy , 
“Well, my love, as it happens 
, j 
him about the subject this very ¢ 
yurpose 


ay 


I went into his room for the ] 


She felt that matter: 

















in his usual affable man- 


‘ Sprott,’ says he, 
affability itself, was Mr. 


was always 
ything you want to say 


nald—is there an 
é efore catching the 5.23 ‘Sir,’ savs 
ir opinion on the subject 
st our hearts at the present moment: the 
tion of the late Miss F allowfield’s for- 
I should have said Mrs. Forrester’s, 


, 
vant to know 





nouit 
I always think of the departed lady as 
; Fallowfield, and always shall.” 
I wonder she did not retain her maiden 
‘ remarked Mrs. Higginson; “I always 


, most distingué thing to do when the 


has property of her own. It is ever a 
of recret to me that Mr. H. did not 
tronvi of Fitzwilkins on our 


I shouldn’t hve done that if your 


tr ne had been ten times what it was, and 
’ retorted Mr. Higginson, with much 

And besides, Matilda, it was plain 

those days, if you remember; the 

in’'t come to the sur 


not pursue the subject. 

true sI , there was nothing she so 

eaded as research into the past. 
Timothy,” commanded Mrs. Sprott 


) interest in the reminiscences of the 


I have been thinking, Mr. Duncan,’ I 
yuit the case of Sugden v. Mills, a 
nder consideration 

fear that the Court will 
the decision then given as a precedent, 
act accordingly.’ ‘And what was the 
in that case?’ said he; ‘I shall be 
my dear Sprott, if you will recall 

my memor Which I accordingly pro 

' 4 ha 
ind what w the decision ?” asked Mrs. 
9 anxious t me to the point. 
( ¢ rt n 


ove, that in the 


ta shipwreck a husband would naturallv 
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argument seemed scarcely convincing.) “ That 
is just the sort of thing a lot of silly men would 
think when left to themselves,” she added, 
with unmeasured scorn. 

“You see, my love,” explained Timothy, 
“the whole thing depends upon whether Mr. 
or Mrs. Forrester was the survivor.” 

“And a most ridiculous thing for it to de- 
pend upon, considering that it is a thing that 
nobody knows and will never be able to find 
out!” Mrs. Sprott’s scorn increased in in- 
tensity. 

“Why can’t they use their own common 
sense,” asked Mr. Higginson, “and give Mrs. 
Forrester’s fortune to Mrs. Forrester’s next of 
kin?” 

“For a very good reason, Mr Higginson ; 
because they haven’t got any to use,” replied 
the hostess. “If they had, there wouldn’t be 
any of that silly talk about men being bigger 
and stronger than their wives.” 

“As I pointed out to Mr. Duncan,” said 
Timothy, “so large a fortune would be a 
terrible responsibility for a young girl like 
Miss Silverthorne.’ 

“Not at all,” retorted his wife; “that was 
a very foolish thing te say, Timothy! She 
would have no difficulty in finding a suitable 
husband to manage her fortune for. her.” Again 
visions of Theophilus dispensing Miss Fallow- 
tield’s million floated before his mother’s eyes. 
And, to do the good woman justice, it must 
be admitted that in her wildest dreams she did 
not desire that her son should use this money 
for himself or for his own personal pleasures. 
She conscientiously believed that Theophilus 
was the right man to carry out Miss Fallow- 
field’s well-known intentions that the greater 


part of her fortune should be laid out upon 
charitable objects; and all she desired for her 
son was the glory and honour which would 


naturally accrue to one who laid out so large a 
sum of money as efficiently as Theophilus 
would lay it out if only he had the chance. 


having the stronger “And doubtless, my love,” added Timothy, 
ue, he wi struggle longer in the chuckling at his own joke, “if, on the other 
bel re he finally succumbed.” hand, young Mr. Forrester inherited’ the 
ell, Tne exclaimed Mrs Sprott. money, he would likewise have no difficulty 
at a pack nonsense!” (Considering in finding a suitable wife to manage it pro- 
t the worthy w n weighed thirteen stone perly for him.” 
af tag ; - in her stockin while But, as usual, Mr. Sprott’s humour was lost 
h we €d nine stone six and stood upon his better half. 
- must be admitted that the [END OF CHAPTER ELEVEN.] 
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New Conceptions of Christ: 


Three Pictures by American Artists. 
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America’s Gospel Hymn-Writers. 


THE 


MEN, THEIR WORK AND THEIR METHODS. 


By J. KENNEDY MACLEAN. 


\INCE the day on which Miriam sang her 
S song of triumph over the destruction of 
the host of the Egyptians, and thus gave ex- 
‘hymn of which we have 
y record, myriads of have 
on penned by devout men and women— 
s that are sung wherever people meet to 
ip and praise the King of Glory. 
while hymns and psalms of praise 
tretch far back centuries, one 
partment of it is of comparatively recent 


ression tO the first 


sacred songs 








across the 


Gospel song is a modern institution, 


ng. pr-t et 


birthplace and its home 


America is its 

g | he stately church music had 
ited by this later form of 
ince become so popular and 


blessed, the negroes of 
their own simple 
cir own crude way, were 
lings and the aspirations of 


hanting 


ne 





art towards God. There, among the 
Southern hills and plantations, the coloured 
aves conceived the idea of a music that was 
iral and easy, and, weaving to it words 


fasacred character, produced a new school 


praise. The negro is naturally a singer, 
when he came to express his emotion, 
rds and music flowed with wonderful 
othness, each simple and spontaneous. 


Hymns and Plantation Melodies. 
In studying the deve lopment of Gospel 
notice the influ- 
Southern music, and it 


songs, it 1s interesting to 


e on them of 


a noteworthy fact that the best Gospel 
ymns are those which have most. closely 
pproximated to the plantation melodies. 
‘hese old hymns had a warmth and a flow 
1 melody that wer peculiarly their own, 
n usicians have drawn an 





lat has been of much value to 
composition. Many of 


M Make no secret ot the fact that when all 


thai 


work of 


Own ideas have been used up, they 

; nd som ume among the black people in 
H€ South, and from what they hear in the 
" Sand th hapels they carry away much 
t they can put to use. There is some- 
hg in tl riect rhythmic movement of 


f the x tilda SOE n s the CNX lusiv possession 
"es tO, nd his white brother is not 
tamed t at } 
led to sit at his leet that he may learn 
Tet 
hent by the study. 





No one, I suppose, would venture to assert 
that American hymnology contains anything 
to be compared with the masterpieces of 
English collections, and yet, when we come 
to the field of Gospel songs, the American 
writers have it all practically to themselves. 
The explanation of this may lie in the fact 
that while we in this country have been fed 
and nurtured on stately and majestic hymns, 
our cousins across the sea have been trained 
in the use of Gospel songs and have thus 
become more accustomed to them. What- 
ever the however, the fact remains 
that Americans have taught us most of the 
Gospel songs with which we are familiar, 
and have written them for us as well. 


cause, 


The Coming of ‘‘The Singing Pilgrim.” 

It was Philip Phillips, “The Singing 
Pilgrim,’’ as he was called, who, in the early 
seventies, first brought to this country from 
America the new class of sacred music that 
largely in public favour. 


was to grow so rg 
There are many who remember him and his 
‘Hallowed Songs.” He was a speaker as 
well as a and his little collection 
contained not a few of his own compositions. 


After him came Ira D. Sankey, and to him, 


singer, 


more than to any other man, is due the 
honour of making Gospel songs really popu- 
lar. His wonderful voice sang them into 


great popularity, and they made, in a few 
short vears, ¢ astonishing success than 
anyone had ever believed possible. I some- 
times wonder what must have been the feel- 
ings of the publishers who declined to have 
anything to do with the new hymns, when 
they subsequently saw edition after edition 


1 more 


coming from the printing-press of a rival 
house. 
Tennyson's Great Poem. 
Sankey was little else than a singer, but 


he composed one or two that were 
deservedly popular, and will always be in- 
dissolubly associated with his name. Among 
his earliest efforts at composition was his 
air to ‘“ Yet there is room,” the words of 
which were written by the Rev. Dr. Horatius 
too, at Sankey’s 


pieces 


Bonar. They were written, 


request. He had been singing Tennyson's 
great poem, “ Late, late, so late, and dark 


and chill,’”’ at the mission meet- 


but the owners of the 


the night 
ings in this country 


























































pvright would not permit him to use it 
in his collection of hymns. Thereupon he 
sked Dr. Bonar to write words that would 
cover the same ground, and “ Yet there is 
room ’”’ was the result. Other melodies 
ive been put to the same words by other 
composers, but Sankey’s air holds its own 
place in the 


atfections of the 
majority. 

* The Har- 
bour Bell’ is 
another of San 
favourite 
airs. Nothing 
that he has eve1 
ac omp lished, 
however, in thi 


key’s 





Way Ol Compo- 
sition has had 
the same su 
cess, or will 
have the same 
ese, as 
‘There were 
ninety and 
mn, GES =. Seon nine.” The 


story of its dis- 
Sankey, and how he 
he words on the plat- 
1 meeting, Is so well 
repeated here. It 


irvellous prece ol cOmposl- 


covery by composed 
the music as he sang t 
form of an Edinburgh 
known that it need not be 
certainly was a m 
and if man was inspired it 
Sankey on that occa Phis hymn 
Moody’s favourite, and he kept his colleague 

nging it as long as they were permitted to 
work together 


tion, evel was 


Sion Was 


Sankey Singing in his Blindness, 


Another of this great singer’s hymns, from 
which thousands have derived comtort and 
olation, 1s There'll be no dark valley 


when Jesus comes to gather His loved ones 
home.”’ [here is a sweetness in the air and 
isoothing calm. Writing, a few months ago, 


said that 


Is somec- 


to a friend in London, Mr. Sankey 
this will be his song in death. There 
thing pathetic in the ancient figure sitting in 
darkness and waiting for the end; but for 
him, as for others, the dark valley 
will ‘when Jesus comes,” 
journey will be the hap- 
passage xperienced., 

One of the most popula 
James McGranahan, the successor of that 
weet singer, P. P. Bliss—who, with his wife, 
was killed in a railway disaster in America 

as the ot Major Whittl Many 


man 


| be lighted up 
and the homeward 
Gver ¢ 


piest 


YW 


( OTN SeTS Wiis 


colle ague 


THE QUIVER. 


people in this country have stil] happy recol 
lections of these two servants of God and of 
their successful missions in the early eighties 
McGranahan was a prolific writer, and his 
work is of a very high standard. “ Ar 
you coming home to-night ?” the words 
which were written by a young lady jp 
Scotland, possesses a strength of appeal whict 
sinners find hard to resist, and has been us. 
with striking blessing in every part of the 
world. Among his other successful com- 
positions may be mentioned ‘ Christ recely- 
eth sinful men,”’ *‘ There shall be showers 
of blessing,’ “* Thy God reigneth,” “ Come! 
* Banner of the Cross,” and “ T’ll stand b 
till the The words of this last 
hymn were written by Bliss. The “ Banner of 
the Cross ’’ was composed for the Soldiers 
Home at Woolwich. Major Whittle gave 
anew banner to the Home at the conclusior 
of his mission, and this hymn—an immediat 
was the joint production of himsel 
and his colleague. 


morning.” 


success 


The Weakness of Gospel Songs. 
But while these writers have been 
tioned, the purpose of this article 1s mor 
with the men who are hard at work to-daj 
who have the 
world. 
Creorge C. 





and 
Among 
Stebbins, who has | 

writer for man\ 


thers 1s 


speaking 
first of all 
a steady 


doa consistent 


al 
When the 


Vears. I output ol some ote! 

considered, Mr. Stebbins cannot be regarded 
as prolific, but all his work is of high ment 
and his standard ts perhaps highet than that 
of any of his contemporaries. Ever in his 


mind is the aim to direct the thoughts of t 
peoph more to the message ot the music thal 
to the music itselt 


It is a recognised weakness of Gospet tule 


that, while the 
melody receive 
caretul itten- 
tion, the othe 
parts are rathet 


loose ly 
vether. This 
complaint, how 
innot be 


put to 


ever. < 

mace against 
the work of Mr. 
Stebbin \ 
thorough = and 
caretul mu 


siclalh, hie pre 
cdluces finished 
harmonte 


making Cacti THE LATE 





McGRANAHAN 


JAMES 


















ttractive in itself and consistent with 
others. The rich harmonies and the 
ression of chords in his music are an 
1 | ‘ntctanding characteristic of his work, and 
Ar +> sych as are rarely met with in Gospel 
is soul in his productions, 
will probably last as 
long as Gospel 

itself. 








rds S There 


’ { them 
ri¢ Oo! 


musik 
Mr. Stebbins 
takes time to 


his work. When 





new verses are 
given to him, 
he makes the 


music a matter 
of earnest 
prayer, and the 
result of this 
communion | 1s 
seen in the re- 
finement of his 
writing and in 
his touching 
melodies and 
har- 

monies. It is 
mention all that Mr. 





periec t 


ossible even to 


S s has accomplished, but the following 
rites lare to be found in various 

tions Christ for the world we sing,”’ 

st for to-day,” ‘‘ Beyond the smiling 

| the weeping ‘Ride on in majesty,” 

I ike time to be holy,” ‘‘ Come unto Me,”’ 
Must I go, and empty-handed ?”’ ‘* What 
tit be to be there !”’ and the best and 
test of them all, ‘Saved by Grace,”’ 


ning with the line, ‘‘ Some day the silvet 


Blind Poetess's Recitation. 
Competent 
mentioned hymn 


English language. 


thorities regard this last- 
as one of the finest in the 
It is certainly one of the 
best hymns of the present generation. The 
words contain beautiful pictures, and the 
—_ Is In perfect harmony with them. 
Though intended to be sung as a solo or a 

cuet, the hymn is well adapted for congre- 
gational use, and I have seen it produce a 
acon elect on a large gathering. 
“ words were written by the blind poetess, 
tiful © J. Crosby, the author of many beau- 
iis ik toe had written it—ac- 
tical Mr. Stebbins, who gave these par- 
bene to a friend of mine—she ke pt it to 
lerself for a long tim 
thing besid 
Me world, 


, Wishing to have some- 
e her that had not been given to 
At the Northtield Conference she 
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was one day asked to recite, and one can 
conceive something of the deep impression 
created as the blind lady spoke these words 
and the remaining verses : 


ver cord will break, 
And I no more as now shall sing ; 

But oh, the joy when I shall wake 
Within the palace of the King! 

And shall see Him face to face, 
And tell the story—Saved by grace.” 


“Some day the si 


There were instant demands for the pub- 
lication of the poem, and Mr. Stebbins asked 
for the privilege of setting it to music. How 
well he succeeded the world knows. I am 
told that en one occasion, when it was being 
sung in Chicago, the audience was informed 
that it had been written by a blind woman, 
and the request was made that all should 
sing it with closed eyes and pray for the 
author as they did so. The effect was won- 
derfully impressive. A_ striking note of 
triumph is introduced into the chorus—the 
assurance of one who, though now sightless, 
knows that the morning will dawn, bringing 
with it the longed-for vision and revealing 
the brightness 
and the glory fr 
of the Saviour’s 
face. 

This hymn is 
a great favour 
ite with Mr. 
Sankey, and he 
often sings it to 
himself 
sits in his blind 
ness and weak 
ness waiting for 


as he 


the call to 
heaven's choir. 
He and Mr. 


Stebbins art 
fast friends, and 
they frequently 


meet to pray 
and to talk 
about the 
coming — glory 
“when the 
mists have 





rolled away.” 


Scientific Hymns. 

Mr. Stebbins 
is a and 
conductor as 
well as a com 
For 


many years OR. D. B 


singel 











poser. 





TOWNER 























































past he has conducted the singing at the yearly 
Bible conference at Northfield. and he was 
il issociated in America with Moody and 
Sankey. He has been in this country, too. 
A man of much humility, he rarely speaks 
about his own work, but is always willing to 
help and encouragt others. 

Unique among the hymn-writers of the 
present day is Dr. D. B. Towner, the head of 
the musical depart! ent of the tar-famed 
Moody Bible Institute in Chicago. He 1s 
unique in this respect, that he is doing a work 
to which there is no parallel either in America 
or in this country He is a singer, a teacher, 
and a compose! Every day of the year 
men pass through his hands as they prepare 
for their lifework—the singing of the Gospel 


with the fixed aim of winning souls. He 


trains them to take their place in church and 
n on work as accomplished leaders of 


praise, and, besides that, he gives instruction 


in composing, showing how to write hymns 
on a scientific basis. Some of his former 
pupus art to-day among the best writers of 
Gospel music. Dr. Towner is undoubtedly 
the greatest teacher of Gospel music in the 
world ind as a teacher of teachers he 1s 


my lishing a work the vastness ot which 





( ot be overestimat 
For a great many vears Dr. Towner has 
the front rank of composers, and his 
rk has always co! ianded a wide. field. 
itt V one 1a’ n his office at the 
M ly In ute, Ll asked him to tell me some- 
ibout his met! ritil 
Harmonies on an Envelopo. 
My method,” he differs a little, of 
any man’s will. but generally it 


First of all, I get the words. If these 


t quite up tot tandard I desire, my 
{ a thes lhere are 


ire them. O times I have had 

s to which | ut no t hat 

ld pleas . on tay wee 
or on my Ww to the It tut 

| ha t words with , 

ic Would $c t ( | ould 

te it down « elope ( t it 


not be lost. I hear the harmo 


hen I write th t, just ; ou would 
te a letter. After that. I go to the piano 
1 prove thet .e etin Whiel ( 

e to write, I ¢ not get the mu down 


THE QUIVER. 





ject over which he is enthusiastic, He cay’; 
make his hand fly as fast as his thoughts. Ik g 
is often the same way in composing ol 
My experience is this—that these are th 
hymns that do the best service: the hymns \J 
that I have to grind out never amount S 
much.” 
[his method is, perhaps, not a usual on 5 





I suggested that to Dr. Towner, and } 
agreed with me. 
‘Some of my best things,” he added 





“have been c mposed on the train. 0f 
course, there ar composers who do as 
do. It is, without doubt, the true way ¢ 
compose. When a man composes on 


instrument, there will be a sameness in his 
music, if he is not careful. When I get to | 





composing, I forget about time. I don't 
even go to eat I don’t realise about thin 
the work engrosses me entirely.” 

Some of Dr. Towner’s pieces are remark- | st 
able for their great beauty, and, like thos Nh 
of Mr. Stebbins, possess rich and tuneful th 

2 ~ i 


harmony. Notable examples are “ Saving 
Grace’? and ‘** Anywhere with Jesus,” bot 
of which have a perfect rhythm and a sweet 

ness that goes direct to the heart. One oi ot 
his most popular hymns ts “‘ Trust and Obet 
while, among his latest productions, “ Onh th 
a Sinner”’ has won a_ foremost place t 


Gospel val 


The Author of “The Glory Song.” 
The tuthor of the world-famed “ Glor 
Song.’”’ Mr. Charles H. Gabriel, 1s one 


America’s most. prolific writers. He has 











not to look arout 1 for words ; he is a poet ( 
is well as a musicia d thus between t! 
words and their musical setting there : 
i svmpatl that adds materially to thei = 
charm Mr. Gabriel has a wonderful facult | ae 
for picture-drawing. His rich imagination | 5 
enables him 1 make every line vivid nd Le 
real, Hi rasps a phrase that gets ; 
attention of the people, and this he works 
out into a chorus. His melodies are easy! 
Carry thi |. I have heard! 
I i eak in dispal ng terms ¢ 
Gilt ~ hut vet there 1s some i \ 
that ful hymn that defies 
Phere thos in it from the first vee | 
to thie { le the strong, sweet me | 
ilway I audience. 
When he wrote this hymn, Mr. Gaone 
little conception of the fame that was in st . 
1O1 { If he had been ¢ {ted mia . 
phetie Visi e would not have partet ™ H 
the copyright for the paltry sum & = 


mee} oniess 
dollars (/2) which, as he himsell ¢ 








‘. when speaking about it, was all he 

t for the Song that has been sung in every 
er of the globe 

must not. however, be supposed that 

Ga riel’s fame rests on “ The Glory 

R alone h not known in the 

1 Kin xcept through his sacred 

- he is very popular in his own country 

Ay we 1. Duru 2 the past twenty-five 

this busy worker has issued a vast 

f music. a great deal of which has 

for us Sunday School. He has 


ble th ~; 
fact, are like 
iq 


He, too, is a 


ds and 


ntv Sundav School and 
lozen books of anthems, 
ntatas for children. 
ist two vears he has written 


During th 
iml hymns of an exceedingly 
standard a musical standpoint, 
e he judged by these alone, 
m his other compositions, he would 
be entitled to a leading place among the 
-writers of the age. ‘‘ His eye 1s on 
sparrow,” one of his latest pieces, is a 
1 hy I have heard it sung by large 
s, and tl ffect is truly marvellous. 
stand all ized,”’ ‘ The homeless 
Stranger,” “He lifted me,” and “ My 
Saviour’s Love ”’ all belong to the output of 
past two years, and they are all destined 
A Perfect Four-Verse Gospel Hymn. 
Not long ago I was speaking with that 
ter of Gospel song, Mr. Charles M. 
ler, al Mr. Gabriel's work, and 
scribed My Saviour’s Love ’”’ as one 
he most perfectly written four-verse 
J el hymns | | ad ever seen. lo read 
words carefully and thoughtfully,” he 
l, ‘‘ will melt the heart of anybody. l 
remember the first time Mr. Gabriel 
lv recit the words to me. They 
ed mi melted me almost to tears.”’ 
K at the picture presented in the second 
“ sarden He prayed 
No it Thine’ 
He ha r His own griefs, but 
0G lor il 
And then the chorus - 
“H nderful ! 
H y ! sti rlul 
Is ~ ur’s love cme! 
Another writer whose methods closely 


of Mr. Gabriel—the two men, 
is Prof. E. O. Excell. 
and he can write both 
He has written and 


brothers 
Inger, 
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edited many Sunday School books, and has 
published many anthems for church choirs. 
No man knows better than Mr. Excell what 
to give to the public. He studies their 
wants, and provides them with what they 
like to have. Equally alert is he in getting 
ideas for his hymns. A phrase in a sermon 
or a remark in a conversation sometimes 
forms a peg on which to hang a sacred song. 


Grandfather’s “Sunbeam Song.” 

I remember his telling me that on one 
the text from which he heard a 
preacher speak had given him the idea for 
a hymn which he was going to sing for the 
first time that afternoon. He and Mr. 
Gabriel sang it as a duet, and the congrega- 
tion listened to it with evident appreciation. 
Mr. Excell is the composer of the music of 
“Count your Blessings,” and it is by that he 
is best known in this country. His ‘ Sun- 
beam Song” has been immensely popular 
with children. He had the words of that 
hymn in his possession for a long time, and 
again and again he sat down to write the 
music. But every attempt was in vain. 
Nothing satisfactory would come to him. 
At last a little grandson was born to him, 
and the music of the ‘“‘ Sunbeam Song ”’ soon 
followed. 

There are numerous other writers in 
America who are producing excellent work, 
but of these mention cannot here be made. 
Peter B. Bilhorn, however, deserves to be 
noticed. He is the composer of “ Blessed 
Jesus, keep me white,” “ I will sing the won- 
drous story,”’ “‘ Holy Spirit, come in,” and 
“The best friend to have is Jesus,” all of 
which have met with kindly appreciation 
from British audiences. Allan Sankey, too, 
a son of the famous singer, 1s a composer ot 
much merit, though his work is much better 
known in his own country than it is here. 

Gospel music is not lacking in the highest 
qualities, though it is supposed to be the 
correct thing in certain musical circles to 
belittle it. It is filling a useful place, and it 
has been the means of leading thousands of 
to the Saviour. And that, after all, 
must be its best recommendation. Any- 
thing that will achieve such results is worthy 
of every encouragement and support. It 
has made a place for itself wherever the 
Gospel is preached, and that place is sure 
to extend as time on. Music is the 
helpmeet of the preached word, and the 
Gospel song, as an instrument for pornting 
men and women to the higher life, is a power 
that we fail to 


occasion 


souls 


y 
ROCS 


recognise. 


cannot 





Nancy's 


Love 





Story. 


A Complete Story. 


By NORA 


1)’ RING all the long years she had neve 
thought of him save in a soft, tendet 
holly forgiving way that, in the eyes of some 
rdier and more exacting members of het 
x, would unhesitatingly have been set down 
mean-spirited, and lacking in dignity and 
oper sense of prick Jack L’Estrange and 
id been playmates in infancy, ‘chums ”’ 
in iter days, sweethearts as they grew up; 
though no actual engagement had taken 
| between them, most of their friends and 
not unnaturally, looked forward to 
. time when the long years of friendship and 
ffection between two young people sO evi 
tly intended for each other would merge into 
pier and closer rel itionship still. 
nce well remembered that time when the 
1, at first no bigger than a man’s hand 
had come between them, gradually growing 
I lensity and volume till at last it seemed 
like to blot out every glimmer of sunshine 
from the girl’s bright young life It had not 
mattered that Nance’s people were poor ; 
was she not well-bred, good and swect, a pure 
perfect woman to her very finger-tips Her 
father and Jack’s had been college chums and 
ife-long friends; and that one should be a 
poor doctor broken in health as well as _ for- 
tune, and with an embarrassingly long and 


and the 


firm of | 
id not in 


yuthful other the head of the 


vealthy 


family 


I:strange and Son, bankers 


those old days seem to threaten in 
the least the prospective happiness of the two 


ung people 
I 


Then had come a time when Nance noticed 
certain subtle change in Jack’s attitude to 
Is het It was not that he seemed less 
ler or devoted, though indeed his visits 
gradually and undeniably less frequent 


Jack 


adoration which 


loving with a 


erence—and 


n behi i Lie 
ance still read in hi 


eyes there was a look of 


xity and trouble about him, an air of 
int, as though he must needs keep him 

f in check 
\t the same time there came to the irl’s 
t Whispered rumour of threatened danget 
t iortu ( banking concer ol 
h | | fathe he head 1 on the 
bility o ich it would have been hitherto 
blasphemy ) yw the faintest 1adow 


TYNAN O'MAHONY. 


things—the cause of the threatened Josse: 





she understood had something to do w 
recent British reverses abroad —and, alter ll 
it was only a whisper. Still, that might 
why Jack had grown so suddenly old 


sedate, sad and careworn, she might have s 
if she would but acknowledge the truth even { 
And just 


come on a 


herself about 


had 
certain Mi 


the L’Estranges 
We ston, 


Visit to 
Maude 


a wealthy 


very beautiful ward of the old banker, and 
near relative of an influential peer 
Nance Graydon had taken asudden and unac- 


countable dislike to this lady from the 


of their first 


mom 
introduction hough she w 
have been angry and ashamed of herself had sh 
felt conscious of the slightest twinge of jeak 
confessed) she did feel < 


Mi Ss Weston’s 


jewels, even though she might 


wee bit 


perhaps (she 


} 


4 
envious” of beautiful dresses 


and wonderful 


not have cared to make such a display of ! 


latter at litable times, or have 


to appear in such décolleté confections as 


Miss Weston on 


But it was 


available occasion 


things, 


every 





none of these 


believed, that so effectually aroused the 


Adam in her usually calm and generous nature 
each time she happened to come in contact 
with the Miss Weston 
was a beauty of a very vivid type, with a cl 
of soft, elaborately-drcssed, and suspic 
golden hai 

face of classical beauty and faultless col 
that 
her own sex 


L’Estrange’s visitor. 


not 


encircling a proud, unem 


and grey eyes regarded Nance, as mos 


members of with a superior 


possessed, calmly-scrutinising gaze walch 





found intensely irritating 








heroine, for one 

‘*] don’t think I shall care to spend Me 
evenings at the Towers while Miss West 
remains,”’ she said ruefully, in the san 
of her own little room, on the night ! 
their first introduction That g1 
make me _ feel horribly bad-tem} 


then——it’s manners to wait 
wilh a 


; mother whil 


went on, remembering 
of annoyance that J auc k 
to het 


attentive even deferential 


wealthy ward, had hardly spoken é 
fact 


who all 


ht 1 
herself ; had, in been downright Bt, 





these years 
kindly and_ hospitat 


t] 
































































“*T want you to hear it first from my own lips’”—p. 4 





c A little frown gathered on Nance’s 
white forehead as she stood before the mirror, 
abundant dark and 
brushing them quickly and impatiently with 
t! ilver hair-brushes which had been 
Jack’s gift to her on her last birthday. 

“What a horribly 


is!’’ she said to herself with a vicious grimace 


aking out her tresses 
backed 


self-satisfied person she 


as she regarded her own contour—colourless 
and almost uninteresting save for the scarlet 
lips, and deep-brown eyes which shone like 
twin stars under a great mass of dark hair, 


rendering her face extraordinarily fascinating 


and even beautiful at times—and compared it 
very unfavourably with that of the rather 
spoilt beauty whom she had just met ‘She 
is certainly very beautiful, but I’m sure she 
has neither brains nor heart,’’ she went on, 
brushing with such totally unneeded vigour 
is to set her poor scalp tingling. And as 
Nance herself undoubtedly possessed both 
brains and heart there may have been some 
quantum of truth in her hastily-spoken judg- 
ment 


During the following weeks she resolutely 
abstained from visiting the L’Estranges save 
when specially invited, and not always even 
ther while Jack’s visits to her home, where 
hitherto he had been one of the family 
grew trangely and creasingly rare. So 
that one morning when he came at a some 


what inmusual hour and asked particularly 
to see her she was in the kitchen, busy over 
preserve-making, at the time—Nance came 
to him with a certain feeling of perturbation 
which she could not altogether hide. 

He was standing in the middle of the room 
as she entered, and seemed to her watchful 
and tender regard to be a little pale and de- 
cided nervous He took both her hands in 
his and looked at her questioningly, a wistful 
und sorrowful expression lingering in his deep 
blue eyes and about his clean-shaven mouth. 


le had not even a smile for her 


‘*T hdve come to tell you something, Nance,” 
he uid hurriedly, and with an evident effort 

I want you to hear it first from my own lips, 
rather than from another’s. Nance dear, I 
im going to be marricd—perhaps you have 
uessed it it is to Mi Weston.” 

Nance pale face went a shade whiter, but 
he te lied herself bravely 

“No, I didn’t know,” she said, ‘“ but it 
does not come altogether as a surprise.’’ She 


tried to keep her red lips from taking a scornful 


tur! for he could not but feel wounded 
almost betrayed “T hope you will be very 
happy she said quietly 


“Happy! I’m sure I don’t know,” he said 
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His eyes held a look of Piteous appeal, “yt 
isn’t what I had hoped for—it is not my desire 
Oh, Nancy, I know I’m cruel, even brutal 
but I must tell you now, once and for al 
that it is you, only you, dear, I want!” 

Even while his words sent a quick little 
thrill to her heart, the girl’s eyes flashed at } 
a scornful, half-unbelieving glance. 

“* The Miss Weston 
pleased to hear you——”’ she began. 
! Don’t think so hardly of me 
you would understand and hav 
pity. It is for my father’s sake, 
a hundred others whose fort unes 


beautiful would be 
** Hush, dear 
If you knew 


mother’s, for 
are dependent on the prosperity of our |} 
Things 


have been badly of late— 


going ! 


And unless 
a great deficit can be made up within the next 


must have heard a whisper of it. 


few weeks, the doors of L’Estrange’s bank 


must be closed ruin and desolation would 


be brought to imnumerable homes, shame 
husband 


dishonour to own \s the 


Miss Weston it 


our 
would be in my 


power t 








over this terrible crisis in my father’s affairs 
His voice broke. ‘‘Could I refuse him, or 
my poor mother, even though it were to cost 
me my life’s happiness? Miss Weston is 

beautifu. woman, a good woman—far beyor 

my deserts, heaven knows—and she really 
cares for me, but ” he let his hands fa 


with a pathetic gesture of helplessness 


despair 


““She is indeed a beautiful woman, as y 
say. I sincerely hope she will make 
happy.” Nance said it hardly, coldly, wt 
the faintest suggestion of bitterness. A pa 


anger rose 
Jack 
woman, against his parents 


sionate unreasoning feeling of 


heart, if not 





in her against 
this interloping , 
against the fate which had played her suct 4 
trick. would not let him see } 

much she cared ; she even laughed, it m 
a little harshly and unconvincingly, when ! 
-“ as though there wer 
-she would not see t 


cruel She 





begged for forgiveness 
anything to forgive’ 
message that his eyes sought to tell her, thous 
his lips dared not frame it in words. But - 
irrevocably and for ever & 
from her, and the door shut fast behind hu 
she fell on her knees in a passion ol - 
holding out her white arms blindly, hung" 


over WOU 
for the lover who had been hers and never 


he was gone, 





) 





be hers any more 
* * * * bd 
J “e's fat! 
Many years had passed. Nance s ; 
¢ VP’ Wt 
had died, leaving her more than ever 00" 
1 posite 
head of the truggling household, 4 ; 
all practic 
she had already occupied for all pi 





for my 




























































































enoses since the day of her mother’s death. 
' now limited to a 
which had been left to them 

mother. Luckily the two elder boys 
taken charge of by their father’s sister, 


family resources were 





annuity 


of comfortable means, who, having no 





n of her own, was willing to bring up the 

ls and give 
Nancv, with the remaining boy and three 
Je girls, had migrated from her native town 
a small cottage in the heart 


them a profession. 


gone to live In 
country, wh 
1 matter of 


ere rents were cheap and 


consider- 


nest of 


small 
rose-embowered little 
after a time, began to 


rances 

a lovely 
e where the girl, 
the peace and contentment of heart which 
thought could never again be hers 
l weakly 
a town to a country garden, 


Idrer like young shoots 


hed amazingly in their new 





seemed a very short time, 


till Alec w a big boy, 
class at school, and ready to help his sister 


is quite head of 


rden nada 


th the garden and do many a man’s task 
it their pretty little home ; while the girls, 
Elsie and Mabel and little Alice, soon began 
uke on, between school and lessons-time, 


share of the housekeeping, lessening 
loved Nancy the heavy burthen 
And 


begun to help her now 


y for their bi 
alan 


had so willingly 
boys had 


shouldered. as the 


) elder 


regular remittances, it 


seemed as though 
r and 
tore for them all. 
ie long years had not 
ut bringing 


te more prosperous times were in 


gone over Nance 


some little share of romance 


the girl, She had received one or two offers 
Marriage, but 


been advant 


though either of them would 
uweous enough from a worldly 
t of view, and one had touched 
ittle—more through 


her heart 


pity, perhaps, than 


she had refused each of them unhesi- 


‘ly in the end 
ifferent in such 


Indeed she seemed 
lately that she 

umes wondered had she any left. 

¢ old life and her love for Jack L’Estrange 

1 to her now very dreamlike and remote. 


lad not heard of him for years Che last 


things 
heart 


} 


she had seen him, just before leaving 
he had, she thought, grown very quiet 
ed imours were afloat that his 

llul wife and he got on none too well 
sionally in some of the papers she saw 


hn L’Estrange’s name as a 
aC some ultra-fashionable 


L vile whi h that lady 


gathering 


having no babies to 


ler thouch : 

. er thi ights, seemed largely to affect. 
‘ance t} oh . 

ought very seldom now of her old 


t; her whole 


mind and heart were absorbed 
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by her work and the daily struggle to provide 
for the little flock which had been solemnly 
entrusted to her by her father at the time of his 
death. But even now, at more than thirty 
years of age, solemn responsibilities 
did not seem to have aged her in the least 
Her face was a little thinner, perhaps, less 
rounded and youthful; but her brown eyes 
were just as bright and winsome—her dark 
hair as guiltless of a silver thread as it had been 
ten long years ago. The daily and unceasing 
communion with the children whom she loved 
had kept her face and heart fresh and young 
almost as their own. 

One lovely April afternoon, Nance was 
seated busily at work in her own small sanctum 
Her eyes wandered now and again with a sense 
of pleasant broad green 
plot outside her window, where the hyacinths 
and tulips aflame in the little beds, 
and the daffodils on the mossy sward danced 
a stately measure to the music of the southern 
breeze that blew softly in through the newly- 
The girl felt a great pride in her 
of her own and Alice’s 


these 


restfulness to the 


were 


clothed woods 
flowers which were all 


culture. When she was not busy with her 
housekeeping, Nance Graydon was pretty 


certain to be found bending over her flower- 
beds. Doubtless that, too, had helped to keep 
her young and happy of heart. 

A knock came at the door of her little 
room, and Nance called ‘Come in!” in some- 
what abstracted tones. The little white-capped, 
maid, whom she had trained to help her in the 
rougher work, entered softly and 
put down a visiting-card on the table from 


household 


between a smutty finger and thumb. 

““A gentleman to see you, miss,” she said. 
‘I have put him in the drawing-room.” 
Nance lifted the card, and ejaculated an in- 
voluntary “Oh!” so pregnant with surprise, 
consternation, and other mingled feelings as 
to send the little maid downstairs to tell the 
gentleman, in an and impressive 
whisper, that ‘‘ Miss Nancy would be down to 


awestruck 


him in half-a-minute.’ 


For a moment ‘“ Miss Nancy” sat staring 
before her, dazed and trembling, her heart 


thumping against her side in such a way as 
she had never felt before. At last she arose, 


mirror to 
and 


before her 
vagrant tress of 
striving still that 
trembling and beating of her heart 
went quickly downstairs as though by the very 
rid of that 
shyness, not to say 


standing for a moment 
back a 


vainly to 


smooth hair, 
unaccountable 


then she 


swiftness of her movements to get 
feeling of 
fear, which so suddenly possessed her. 

Jack L’Estrange stood in the centre of the 


disconcerting 


how it reminded her of another morn- 

long ago 

ing her looking about 
tenderly observant gaze, 
apartment, 
pretty 
with 


when he had thus stood await- 
him and noting, with 
the whole sweetness 
{1 daintiness of the with its 


freshly-gathered flowers and pictures 


ind quaint old china, arranged such 
ieminine neatness and a true sense of artistic 
Nance was as fond of flowers as ever. 

suddenly and the girl 


She was dressed in the plain 


fitness 
The door 
herself came in 


opened, 


black morning dress with its neat white collar- 


cuffs which made up her usual 


attire. In 


band and 
moment he 
looking 


work-a-day another 


was holding her two hands in his, 


own into her brown eyes with something of 
old glad love 
** Nance,’ 


more; and she, her 


softly, and could say no 
before the 


he said 
eyes falling 
tenderness in his, could only answer, “ Jack! ”’ 


Are you glad to see me, dear?” he asked 


at length, though—or perhaps because—the 
answer lay for him there in her eyes, naked and 
unashamed 

“Indeed I am; I could hardly have guessed 
how glad. It’s just like a little bit of 
the old happy life back from the 


grave,’ she answered him simply, and with a 


come 
smiling face Where was the use of pretence, 


of remembering old sorrows, paying off old 


scores? It was nice of him to come after 
all the years, and it was so good to see him 
Why should she not be glad, and enjoy the 
pleasure of the moment ? It would not hurt 
her, or him, or anyone 

“*God bless you, dear 
he said 
time ¢ I wanted to come 
not find out 
Only the other day,’’ with a smile, 


Idress oe 
“T have 


for telling me that,” 
been all thi 
could 
vourself 


‘And how have you 
before, but 


where you had hidden 


“I got your 


been very well,”’ she answered 


blushing with pleasure over his last words, 


‘and the Fates have not been too unkind to 
me And you? I hope you have been very 
happy ?”’ She said it with 


genuine feeling ; 


there was no room now for any bitterness in 
her heart. 

“Oh, yes, I suppose so; happier than I 
deserved, perhaps with a note of sadness in 
his voice “But it wasn’t just the same, 
Nance.”’ 


“No.” She nodded co 
else is ever just the same,’ 
thinking of those other two 
wanted her. “And 
well ? ”’ 


“Yes, Nance, she is well,’’ he repeated, in 


nothing 
softly, 
who had 


suppe se 
* she said 
men 


your wite ? She is 
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a solemn way. “Better than I could ever 
have done for her. Did you not hear ab 
it ? She died more than a year ago. She was 
a good woman : 


cold 


Nance, though she seemed 





have made things happier for her.” 

The girl did not speak ; she was. in i 
all but overwhelmed at her blunder, at the | 
magnitude of his news 





**Forgive me, Jack, I’m so sorry,” she 


at last ““T never heard. We seem to be s 
from all sound of the world jp 


Indeed, Jack, I’m sor 


buried away 
this sleepy retreat 
for all this trouble.” 

“I know,” he = said 


there may be 


“And yet, I think 
brighter days in store for me 
I thought perhaps, dear, you might have { 
given, not altogether forgotten me. My litt 


girl, 1 am very lonely. Father, mother 





child, all are gone. Will you not take pit 
on me, even now, no 

So there 
thought 


“There is nothing to forgive, dear, and | 


and forgive the past ? 
had been a baby after all, Nance 
with a queer little stab at her heart 


, 


have not forgotten,”’ she said. “I th 








I had, but everything, all the old, dear, hap 
days have come back with the first sight of you 
Why, I feel as though I were only eighteen 
again She laughed with a shy, half-timor 


happiness 
“And you 
you are not 
And here am | 
five, with a haggard face and grizzly locks- 
Nance shook her head reprovingly It 1 
a trick he remembered in the old days 
Jack, just the sam 


look it too, little girl! Wh 
changed in the least degree 


an old fellow already at thitty- 


“Vou are my own 
she whispered-—for alreac 


me as always,” 








had her in his arms, with her head on 
while she tried to tell him how happy she! 


good it was to see 





how very, very 
again 

After all the two, Jack 
make the happiest and merniest | 


long years, these 
and Nancy 
pair of wedded lovers in the whole wide ' 








Nancy’s res} msibilities are immensely ! 

1 gene! 
since her marriage ; for her husband, gen 
as of old, would take the whole burthet 


cares on his own broad shoulders. 








. he Apn 
there came to them, in the first days of te 7” 
after their marriage, a little baby so 


the blue eyes and golden curls of his | 
ng to Nancy 





there is certainly nothing wantr 
happiness ; whilst Jack will often say, ™ 
contented sigh as he looks at his litte ‘ 
on his wife’s breast, that these good days s 
after all, and that his cup “ 
1 flowing over. 





wu 


worth waiting for 
happiness is now full ane 
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a | Texts from Towns. 
By the Rev. A. HAMPDEN LEE. 


LONDON. 


dirige nos (‘‘O Lord, 


us ’’). 


To :—Domine 


dire ct 
ie 


Arms and motto of the City of London 
worthy of the Christian metropolis of 





orld. The shield is dominated by the 
. Red Cross of St. George, the patron saint 
4} Christian chivalry. The fierce,  fiery- 
io 1 dragons of evil are crippled by 
a ver of Cross, for embedded in 
r wings and in the outstretched pinion- 

st is the same all-conquering syrabol 
In the first quarter of the Coat of Arms 
ears an unsheathed sword, which has 

the subject of much 


ission and popular mis 


lerstanding.* It is gen 





and without which we are nothing, neither 
can we do anything.” 

True and noble words, and it is a cause 
for thankfulness that our own sovereign, 
King Edward VII., has become linked and 


associated with his pious namesake of 
revered memory. May Britain’s monarchs 
ever esteem above all swords the Word of 


God, whose symbol occupies so prominent 
a place on London’s civic Arms. 
Ihe motto, too, reflects a beautiful light 


upon the noble-hearted citizens who made 
it their guiding star—Domine dirige nos 


(“O Lord, direct us’). No motto could be 
more descriptive of the men who chose it, 
for not only does it con- 
tain recognition of a 
Divine helper, but also of 


a 


ig 

erally spoken of as being the solemn fact, which ex- 
e “dagger”? with which perience continually — wit- 
rd Mayor Walworth slew nesseth, that it is “not in 

Tyler in Smithfield man to direct his steps.” 
ng a parley with But the history of Lon- 
ward II. in 1381. Others don shows, as does human 
detected in the sword life generally, a proneness 
Jesuitical attempt to ob- to get into trouble, and 
a place for popery in then to ask the Lord to 
City Arm They say help us out of it. The old 
not a sword at all, Romans never brought any 
an inverted cross—the matter of importance be- 
of St. Peter, who, fore the senate without the 
on states, Was cruci wizards having first mad 
1 downwards. It observations of the = sky. 
aS t there, in the chief er ae a age a Tg os What they did super- 
on the shield, to stitiously we should do 
interact the influence of the City’s great religiously. Before entering upon any un- 
st. Paul dertaking we should go in the first place 


But it is neither a dagge1 nor an upturned 


! TOS It is, as the true Arms clearly show, 
{.)) 
lull-bladed sword, and stands for the 
ord of Truth, which was so powertully 


™ Ided by the great Apostle of the Gentiles. 

That sword is Britain’s stoutest Weapon 
without which the coronation of 
ngs would be incomplete. It is said that 
eh wag ms England, France, and 

: € presented to Edward VI. at his 
“cession to the throne, he remarked, “‘ There 


at laf 
! detence, 


ne 


: yet another sword to be delivered to 
’ al whi h his nobles wondered. “< I 
lean, ae -deo . 
ip Bibk said the youthful monarch, “ the 


Which is the Sword of the Spirit, 


* 
See Fox-Day 


407 


ies’s “ Book of Public Arms.” 





to God. Domine dirige nos. 

Then, when the answer comes, as it does 
to all who look up for guidance, there must 
be prompt and implicit obedience. “* What- 
soever He saith unto you, do it.” How often 
in warfare do the orders of the commander- 
in-chief appear foolish to the soldiers ; they 
down in the plain do not understand why 
the marching column should divide, or why 
they should take some unexpected course. 
But the general who directs from his van- 
tage ground on the hilltop has fuller know- 
ledge, and sees more clearly what should 
be done than could possibly be known to 
the soldiers in the valley. 


And it the same in to 


life. Listen 


1S 



























































{ 


Ouarles, London’s City chronologer, 


| pan 
er. WI 


t all time 


1 
} 


I 
Cll 


difficulty 


ether to 
be dopt 


busine 


} 


Dpecared 


con 
ed. 


f mind when 


rful aspect 


na it 


What 


G ays that 
i VS 
L, y God! 

the City of London is 
ibles threaten—yea, and 
On om occasion of 
her and Melancthon met 
t about the best means 
ey were in deep distress 


1 Was called out 


On his return all anguish had 
and his countenance wore a 
Luther could not undet 

now ?”’ he aid. “What ha 


ened to you, Philip, that you are become 
cheerful ? ”’ 
Then Melancthon told his friend that he 
1 seen their noble protectors who would 
ve invincible against every toe, 
And pray,” exclaimed Luther who 
1 where are these powertul heroe 
They are,’ rm plied Melancthon thi 
of our parishioners and thei [tthe 
dren, whose prayers I have just witnessed 
ravers which, I am sure, our God _ will 
ear for our deliverancs 
And it would seem that no prayer more 
nfluences God than the supplicating cry 
{ little children. For out of the mouths 
f babes and sucklings God has ordained 
trength because of our enemies that He 
ight still the enemy and the avenger 
What effect should this pirit of depend- 
ence upon God have pon us ? Let David 
eply L he marched torth against the 
iking Philistine Let Cromwell and his 
lronsides testify as they enter battle, chant- 
the fort xth Psalm Phis is the spirit 
makes us bray inflexible, invincible 
{ God b t t Captain ind we 
obey Hi vill be well 1 will 
t m pl er unt Lhee, O God ind 
1 JOO! | Domi 4iris aK 
GLASGOW 
Mort Let G w bi 
Gi] Vhich thir econd city 
e in Gre Britain, ha t long 
et Vy Inte I mott which it 
mplete form 1 Let Glasgow flourish 
the preach of the Word. 
Phe origin of Gil dats Diu to the 
enturi yur era, possibly to the 
ime of the Roma but it is generally 
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believed that the city was founded by S 
Kentigern, an amiable monk of the sixth 
century, who won for himself the title o 
Mungo, or the B loved. Near to the Clyd 
he established a bishopric, the cathedral « 
which lath and wattled church, 
For several centuries Glasgow ml 
a religious establishment, the abod 
priests and the shrine of pilgrims. But jz 
the twelfth century, William the Lion a. 
clated the church 
those tim with 


Was a 
was simply 


e of 


as Was customary 


a mart or fair tor the sale 


of goods to the inhabitants of the Highlands 
and Ihe 1whbourhood. Then Glasgow became 


a borough. and 


Was lor many generations 
the scene of religious struggle. The founding 
of the University in the fifteenth century 


greatly increased the population and import 


its 


ance of the place. Like London, however, 
it suffered and gained by a terrible fire 
Which desolated nearly the whole town 
Che old wooden houses and narrow streets 
were replaced by stone buildings and wide 


thoroughfare But it not until the 
union of Scotland with England that Glasgow 
became one of the first cities of the Empire, 

Also, as with London, the Coat of Ams 


4 
Vas 


and motto are entirely associated with re 
ligious legends. In the crest we have a 
three-quarter figure of 5t Kentigern, one 


famous Northern Saints, the 


of the three 

other two being St. Ninian and St. Sert 
The story of St. Kentigern has evidently 

been suggested by Bible narrative and 

Apocryphal gospels, and it ts from his life 


we must find an explanation of the curious 

emblems in Glasgow’s Coat of Arms 
Che bird in the shield is suggested by the 

that, like the child Christ Jesus 


+ 


lege nd 
tored to lite a pet robin that 


Kentigern re 








had been killed; while the tree points | 
the story that when. out of envy, his com 
panions extinguished all the lamps in 3! 
Serf’s monastery at Culross, the lad Kentl- 
gern prayed that a hazel bough mught be 
hghted trom heaven, so that he could fe 
kindle — thy umps in_ the sacred shi 
(he bell is one the saint is said to na 
brought with him trom Rome, and which 
hung on a= tree to summol the roug 
people of the district to worshl} 

The quaint emblem ol the fishes wit 

ring in the mouth reminds us of the ml 

of the t te money Phe queen of those 


had faithlessly 


Peciiie = 
away arm which the king had en isted 
on she We 


to her keeping. On a certain occaslOhs"” 
the but was unable 


contusion 1 sorrow 54 


part Cadzow by 


asked to produce ring, 


to do so. In het an 








y St wht the help of St. Kentigern, who 
tched a monk to cast a line into the 

“and to bring back the first fish he 
ht The monk soon returned with a 
m out of its mouth the saint 

| gave it to the delighted 
able to 


her roval consort 


who was then appease the 
these curious legends and 

no doubt, important 
prayer, that 
, { f nature are subject to 
l of G We are also reminded 


Ola 


and 


good man, tor 
ple plous saint sprang 
me into touch with 
ssociation with 
plous citizens 


let G ‘ rish by the preaching 


\\ 
Which the Word 
Elizabeth Fry preached 
| lO poor prisoners 1 

did Florence Night 

thed dying soldiers in the 

c William Wilberforce preached thi 
2 on the floor of | the 
a { Commons for the oppressed and 
I Vi ind the late Dr. 
quent tor Christ when 
mn Wwretchedn crime, 

> hundred ways can th 
G t u t« he high 

Te 1 Prince of Wal 

d the splendid services 


! rendered 


Glasgow ha 
le her great prosperity, 
use Of it, there had been 
t healthy 


, , 
the alle- 
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death-rate. These things flourish in the 
genial atmosphere of religion, purified and 
sweetened by the preaching of the Word. 
We read that when Philip preached the 
Word in Samaria “ there was joy in the city,” 
and it is only when Christians adopt the motto 
of Glasgow, and carry out the marching 
orders of their King, that cities can truly 
flourish and the world be won for Christ. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
Mi ITTO 


“ Forward.” 
( ould he 


Nothing 
the motto 


more appropriate than 
‘Forward’ which Birmingham 


citizens have chosen, for no city has made 
mor than the great 


substantial strides 
metropolis of the Midlands 
While it is 


Birmingham cat 


essentially a modern town 
nevertheless boast of con 
ble antiquity. As its 


name implies, it was probably 


the ham or homestead of a 
Saxon family named Berm o1 
Brim It was no doubt a 


Icknield Street, 
runs 
Traces ot the plac 
appear in before the 
Conquest, and “ Bet 


figures, with its 


station on the 
the old Roman road that 
near by 
records 


mingeham ”’ 
nd and woods, in the 


arable | 
Domesday Book. Later we 
id of Lord Bermingham and 
oO the strange vicissitudes that 


attended his family, one branch 
r to Ireland. It was trom 
Dublin Castle 


of whicl 


WW t ‘ 
ih Well OVE 


the Birmingham Tower in 


the St. Patrick State jewels disappeared. 
In the Coat of Arms, the shield is that of 
Lord Bermingham ; all the rest—the “ sup- 
porters” and crest—is modern and quite 
recent The sturdy smith with hammer 
and anvil represents Birmingham’s toiling 


sons, the metal workers of 400 years; the 
laurel-crowned lady, like one of th 
indicates the introduction of art; while the 
talwart arm, as crest, displays that energy 


which h; alway men ol 


graces, 


characterised the 


Forward ” implies 


ner who hastens on has som 


purpose 


or aim A run 


goal set out before him, and a ship's crew 
work together to bring then vessel to its 
desired haven. And in the same way the 
workers and leaders of this great city have 
triven to bri t into the van of progress 
foremost among the chief cities of carth 
Splendid have been their efforts and muni 











) 4HzL 
their gifts, as witness her libraries, art 
ries, institutions, and parks. 
In the lives of many of her illustrious 
we find an embodiment of her motto. 
Forward ” was their watchword. William 
Hutton, the chatty historian, began business 
in hop in Bull Street at a rental of 
1X illings a week, but by perseverance he 
made such progress that the capital value 
f his business was estimated £14,000 
Then we have the story of Matthew 
Boulton, the partner of James Watt, of 
team engine fame Boulton’s aim was ‘ to 
be a prince of manufacturers, and to spread 
name throughout 
trading world.’ 
} hieved ] 
\ ited wit 
B vas William 
\l | vho m 
t Birmu im a 
% Wol 
emp! t 
His 1 nuity at one 
led him to 
Boul and from 
being workman at 
fiftee1 shillings a 
k, he rose to be 
partner in th 
it manufacturing 
firm of Boulton and 
Watt. He was the 
t to apply as 
to illuminating pul ARMS OF THE CIT 


his works at 
Soho being one of the wonders of the city 
Among other famous men, whose achieve 
nt hed a halo about the name of Bir 
mingham, are Cary, the translator of Dante, 
Dr. Priestley, the eminent scientist and 
icher, and David Cox, the famous painter 


an 1 “ high ure 


priest Of rustic nat 


But the man whose life and work were 

t in accord with the object of this paper 
John Rogers, said to have been born 

Deritend, Birmingham, about 15009. He 
hed at Camb e University, and be 
clergyman of 1 hurch of England 

H Va n arder Protestant, and assisted 
Pyndal : 4 rdale in translating 

Bil In the 1 n of Edward VI. he 
vicar of St. Sey ire’s Church, London, 
Prebend of St. Paul But on the 

ion of Queen Mary, Rogers could not 
hange or accommodate his view neither 

ild he be silent 

On August 3rd, 1553, Queen Mary made 




















































Yuvan 


thr 
LuTee 


her public entrance into London, and 
days after Rogers preached a Stirring sermoy 
at the famous St. Paul’ s Cross, in whi h 
denounced the Queen's popery, and earn 
pleaded for an open Bible and the “rat a 
Hox trines of the Church of England. in 


1 he 


Two years later, Queen Mary issued 
proclamation for the lighting of bonfire 


abolition of Protestantism, and for the quiet 
estitution of the Roman Catholic faith 
Happy would it have been for Mary were 
the only fires lighted. Rogers 
committed to Newgate, and n 
attempts were mad 
to get him to tum 
Roman Cath 
But all ol no avail 
He was prepared t 
go vse ird Ps 
death rather thal 
renounce his Lord 
He was burnt at 
Smithfield on Febr 
v 4th, 1555. Thus 
a Birmingham man 
had the 
being the _ proto- 
martyr of  Protes 
tantism, the first 1 
the t 


those 


been 






honour 


long line of the 
Marian persecution 
Five days later 
Bishop Hooper was 
burnt at Gloucester 
and for two j 
he fires of pers 
tion consumed some of the fairest 
noblest of the 
Ihe motto ot 
dicates the path along which we may have 
to go “forward.” Per ardua ad 
(“ Through difficulties to Heaven”), It wa 
with John rs, but he turned not 
back. His example of fidelity to Cusst 
and truth nerved many to follow in his tain 
fo all ot u 


land. 


Birmingham University i 
} 


Rog 


SO 





comes the marching order 
Forward!’ Let not difficulties dete! 
‘Strive that is, agontse— to enter 
at the trait gate.” Just as Col 
Raleigh, and a host of others went 


of their soverelgl 









and planted thre tandard 
upon nev ntinents and_ islands 
must go forward into battle for our Lor 
Having broken up fresh ground in Can't 
Atrica, Livingstone wrote to the LO! 
Missionary Society for further mstruce™ 
I am willing,” said he, ~ to go anywm™ 
for you—provided it be FORWARD. 
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Stories Illustrating Popular Hymns. 


FIRE—‘*‘GOD MOVES 


By A. B. 


iat it is out of the question, 


y.-COALS OF 


course, I have the highest 
there is little I would not do 
for instance; but 


I’m a plain 


in a hok 
Marjory must look higher. 
things from a plain, matter- 

of-fact ‘What’s the 


of a man making a pile, getting into Parlia 


man and I look at 


standpoint, and I ask, 


obtaining a baronetcy, and all the rest, 

is to marry his only daughter to an 

ist End curate who would give his stipend 

and the coat off his back to the first loafer 
came to him with a tale of woe! ’”’ 

No; I don’t agree with indiscriminate 

rity When I see real need, I can’t pass by 
‘ther side,’’ said Jordan quietly 

Of course you can’t. You're a Good 

Samaritan, Jordan. No one denies that But 


it sort of thing is all very well and very pic- 


sque in a parable or a fairy tale, but when 
omes to the grips of life it’s every one for 
mself. That’s been my experience.”’ 

Yes, it has been mine, too ; but it does not 
ke it right,”’ said Jordan, leaning his elbow 


mantelpiece 
tht? I don’t see anything wrong with 
ot the survival of the 


law nature 


revival 


the 
Nature is not a safe guide for 
may be for beasts.”’ 


he law of Christ is 


latever it 


‘You have a way of saying things, Jordan, 


might make a bishop of you some day. 
But I don’t know. You’re too unselfish for a 
shop. Besides I suppose the youngest bishop 
45 is fifty years odd, and you are—what ?” 
Thirty-two.’ 
‘Well, think of it. Jordan! You’d want 
to slum for you down there in—what is 
lile End, and—well, it’s out of the ques- 
She wo | face it.’’ 
Don’t I k she would. She’s like her 
er,” and Sir John Henderson, Bart 
g ced up suddenly at the lovely painting by 
t which adorned the panel over the tire- 
¢ She married me against her father’s 
$; but then I was in business, and | knew 
im money—but you are a parson, 
uu don’t even want to make it, even if 
I eth ag ‘ = ides, I’ve plenty of cash. What 
ant for Marion 


ry 1s social status. 


Of course, 





IN A MYSTERIOUS WAY” 
COOPER. 


she’s full of romantic notions now of love in a 
cottage or even in a slum, but those ideas don’t 
stand the wear and tear of life.” 

“There is no doubt that Marjory, with her 


(COWPER). 


beauty and sweetness and the fortune her father 
can give her, is a prize in the matrimonial 
market,’’ said Jordan, with a slight touch of 
hauteur 

““There you are! You’ve hit the nail on the 
head, my boy. She is a prize, and I intend her 
to be. Most people fail to make a complete 
success Of life because they just stop at the 
crucial moment, or turn aside for a moment’s 
No; my 


sentiment, and everything is ruined. 
motto has always been ‘ Onward and upward 
Jordan, and, with all respect to you, my boy, 
marriage with a curate who has not enough 
worldly wisdom to come indoors when it rains 
would be backward and downward. Ha! ha! 

“Yes, as you interpret your motto it cer- 


” 


tainly would,” said Jordan a little absently. 

‘** What other way is there of interpreting it ? 
You awful lot of nonsense 
preached, Jordan, even from the pulpit. Make 
the best of this life, I say. Don’t look upon it 
merely as a sort of vestibule to another and 
better life. It may be, and I believe it is ; but 
I don’t see the sense of making that an argument 
for being doleful and unambitious, 

“T’m not doleful,”’ interrupted Jordan for 
the first “I’m one of the happiest men 
alive.’ 

“Well, then, I hope my refusal of Marjory 
I've talked 
fairly, 


know there’s an 


” 


and—— 


time 


won’t unduly upset you, Jordan. 
man to with you—frankly, 
squarely.” 

“T thank you, Sir John I shall not be un- 
duly cast down It was her mother’s wish that 
we should marry, and I hoped that the fact 


as man 


would weigh with you, but sg 
“Sentiment again, Jordan,”’ said Sir John, 
‘“She was fond of you, 
I know, and so am [I—but : 

I shall never forget her putting her hand 


said Jordan musingly, ‘‘ when 


wincing nevertheless. 


“s 


on my shoulde! 
I was down in the mouth about something, and 
saying : 


wd by feeble 
His 


lence 
provid € 
providen 
” 


not the I 
trust Hi 
Behind a frowning 


He hides 


* Judge sense, 
ut 1 for 


yrace 


a smiling face, 


one 


“Ah! she was a good woman, Jordan 





Dest ud Sir ] yhn *“ And she 


gh poetry is usually 


was 


) ude in allairs of the world 
ot to jump into a ditch just for the 
eing if the Lord l pull us out And 
] e% luced a crested 
I consider that my 
a It is from Lord 
pe he hand of my 
I marrl Perhaps, if 1t had not 
O im I ma \ iv, providential 





this letter, I might have vielded to 


I’ve nothing « tinst you, as you know, 
lo 1, except \ ! itio1 
Th there 1 thi more to be said,’’ re- 
d the young parson coldly 
I don’t think so, Jordan I shall put you 
] our. as I sha Marjory, not to com- 


nother 
lordship 


the course of the next few days. 


Marjory’s engage 
will be announced in 


I F Leonard Jordan wi all upon Messrs. Tullis and 
G ’ ancery Bui Lincoln's 
” 


ldings, 


Bj s, he will hear of something to his advanta 


Andrew’s-in-the-East 





red at this advertisement in the Agony 

( imn of his morning paper, as though he 
cted it lIdenly to vanish and some 

ul every-day, impersonal paragraph to 
rini place He had not, indeed, been 

¢ the advertisements at all The an- 


ncement had caught his eye accidentally, 


1 ( ay 
Wi I have ofte wondered,’ he said to 
lf, as he le is elbow on the mantel- 
e and stared out of the window at the 


iscape of begrimed roofs and sooty chimney 
I have often wondered what ort of 
ese announcements stood for, and how 


feit when they first set cyes upon them ; 


I 
I t I ve dreamt iat I should come across 
for myself And yet it may not refer to 
it 
1 lked ove to the window Te 
ni h ] tl ket KI Wh 
} ‘ 
Phe re probat her | rd Jord 
ing »> hil ad LIL Lage 
1 It ven means 
O » I é ce ) ut 
pr ( LLOI 1d i not 
b 1 le ile | ) 
» leave ( to me ! it at 
1 be 1 it 1 be elcom 


THE QUIVER. 
























































in the main thoroughfare, of which he 
see a section, framed by the end of oat 
in which his rooms were 7 


situated ; 
** Something’s got to be done, 


” he went 
following the « 


irrent of his thoughts. “ Thing 
The West 
conditions of ¢} 
I shall have the Opportunity 





can't go on like this all the ume. 
doesn’t realise the 


East. Well 


telling them 


awful 


something about it when I pre 
‘ b a 


\bbey, and if I don’t make them fe 
my fault. ‘Tullis 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields’! I might 
time to go If it should 


happen to be a little legac yv from someone un- 


in the 


uncomfortable, it won’t be 
] 


and Garland 


spare 


there to-day 


known, it would help my scheme wonderfully 

Oh, for a millionaire, with his heart on fire with 

love, who would give me carte blanche to draw 
banking 


What could I not 


on his account 


do ?’ 


Dreams, dreams, Leonard 


Jordan! St 
new Cause in a 
neighbourhood which would have daunted the 
heart of any man who had not the missionary 
spirit within him, the spirit which simply looks 
on apparently insuperable difficulties as oppor- 
tunities of proving the omnipotence of love 
He had 
no belief in prayers droned and psalms chanted 
to the echoing hollowness of an empty church 
He believed that prayer was efficacious in direct 
effort one made to answer 


Andrew’s-in-the-East was a 


Leonard Jordan was one of these men. 


proportion to the 
ones Own prayers 
had set 
something definite, tangible, practical, to make 
life in the East End a better, happier, more 
human He had preached a series of 


So he himself heart and soul to do 


thing 
sermons on the subject, and without consciously 
intending it, he had trounced Society, and had 
tried to rouse it from its heart anesthesia, ' 
bring it to a sense of its responsibility, to stay 
its mad dance at the funeral of hope and }o 
virtue and all that makes life worth living. 
began to come from long distances t 


and 
People 
hear Leonard Jordan, and if he did not always 
of people he wanted he at least 
church felt that things were 


filled his and he 








moving in the right direction 
\ ubiqui reporter had found him 
quite early in his ministry, and the papes 
pi ked out what they considered the plu 
from his sermons, and the West End sn 
i] went on doing the things It had done alore- 


1ard Jordan felt that the Chur 

to be etfective, must be a week-day as wet 
irch ; it must touch the peopit> 

nt: it must be all things! 


-e some 

means it may save 
Jelig 

scheme for planting 4 &* 
































‘Then there is nothing more to be said,’ replied the young parson coldly.” 





sweet wells of joy, and grateful shade of 
rotection and helpfulness in this dull, dreary, 

1otonous wilderness of poverty and unlove- 
lines He had fondly hoped, almost against 
hope, knowing her father so well, that Marjory 
Henderson might have joined him, and that 
they might 


And reig M | in everythin 
Have power oO this da 1 to livhten it, 
And power t rid to make it live.” 


But now he knew that she was wholly lost 
to him. The announcement of her engagement 
to Lord Norbridgs 


ago, and he had read of her comings and goings 





d been made months 


in the Society gossip of the newspaper rhe 
appearance of her name always gave him a 
thrill, in spite of the fact that he blamed her 
in his heart for giving up love for title and 
position at her father’s behest. Yet he knew, 
if it were necessary, he could willingly go to 
death for her sake, for his was one of those deep 
natures which love once and never again 

Jordan spent a busy morning in his big, sad 
parish, taking help and comfort wherever he 
went, and after his mid-day dinner he climbed to 
the top of a westward-bound ’bus and took a 
holiday ride as far as the Law Courts. There 
he alighted and walked through the lovely 
courtyard, through the transformed region of 
Clare Market, and came suddenly on the singu- 
larly quiet, grass-grown backwater of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. He found the numbers very hard 
to follow, and walked round three sides of the 
square before he discovered No. 15. 

It was a huge building, and on the side of the 


h was inscribed a long list of the names of 


pore 
its occupants. Leonard halted to see if the 
name of the firm of solicitors mentioned in the 
idvertisement appeared among them, and as 
he was glancing through the names and failing 
to find the one he was in search of, he heard 
omeone coming down the wooden stairs As 
he newcomer turned the corner to come down 
the last flight, he came into the light of a long 
staircase window and Leonard was amazed 
beyond measure to see the face of Si John 
Hlenderson 

Not knowing that he was under observation, 

face was unmasked, and bare, blank anxiety 
nd care were unmistakably written upon it 
Then, as Sir John came down the stairs, he 
caught sight of Jordan, and immediately the 
soul of the man hid itself behind the easy self 
confidence which he knew so well how to 

ume 

“Well, Jordan!” he said. ‘‘ Who would 
have thought of running across you ? What 


have you to do with law and _ lawyers ? 


THE QUIVER. 

































































Take my advice, my boy, and give them a wid: 
berth.” 
The ae mee ; 
. rhe two men shook hands as though their last 
interview had been of the most amicable Natur 
and Leonard said | 
“T was just looking through these Names for 
that of Tullis and Garland, Solicitors, p 
you happen to know if they are in this bu 


ing ? 





“You are looking on the wrong side of the 
pore h, Jordan There is another list be i 
you,” and Sir John laughingly pointed to 
another board, upon which the name Leonard 





was seeking was particularly prominent. “ T; 
happen to be my solicitors, and I have just bee 
up to see them this afternoon. You will fi 


Garland there Anything I can help you 
with ?”’ 

‘“ No, I think not, thank you,” said Leonard 
smiling. “I suppose I am coming on a sort 


of wild-goose chase, for there must be other 





Leonard Jordans in the world, besides me 
But I happened on this advertisement this 
morning, and I thought I might inquire if I 
am the man referred to in it.” 

Sir John took the scrap of paper which 
Leonard held out towards him, put on his 
pince-nez, and held it up to the light of the 
door 


‘Ah !’’ he said ; ‘‘ so you are fortune-hunt- 





ing, are you ? I hope it may turn up trumps 
for you.” 

‘Well, I don’t know anyone who is likely t 
leave me money,” said Leonard, smiling; 
‘but if anybody should have had the good 
sense to leave me a thousand pounds I could 
use it very well, Sir John. It would be lik 
a drop in the bucket in the East End, thoug! 

“ You and your East End,” said Sir John 
‘‘Upon my word, Don Quixote was a busines 
man compared with you, Jordan. But be 
thankful, nevertheless, that you are out of the 
hurly-burly, and if it should be a fortune a 
forty thousand pounds, do not go and give It 
all away next week. Spend a shilling or two 
on yourself Good-bye, good luck to you.” 

The baronet went out into the s¢ uare, and 
Leonard toiled up the stairs to the tour! 
floor, where he found the name of Tullis and 
Garland on one door and the word “ Inquiries 
on another So he turned the handle of ” 
second one and walked in. A clerk toox 7 
card into his chief’s private sanctum alé 


' ve ~onard 
immediately returning, conducted Leonan 
through a pair of double doors into 4 con” 


: » yolumes 
able, carpeted room, lined with huge re 
At a ae 





and hung with innumerable files. 
; ocu 

in the centre, behind a rampart of doc 
d 

tied with red tape, sat a thin-lippe¢, ‘ 








lean- 
1a 
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gold-spectacled little man, who rose 
jiately to greet him. 


You are the tenth Jordan who has appeared 
the present,” said the little man, smiling. 


“But though we have had Johns and Williams, 


Thomases, you are the first Leonard to 


We have been advertising for a week, 
+ | suppose you have not happened across 
rtisement.” 
y saw it this morning,’’ said Leonard, 
n quite by 
ist really be 
the world, and I only came on the 
eof mv being the right man, and I 


iccident But I suppose 


a good many other Leonard 


t the smallest idea of what this ‘ some 
to Leonard Jordan’s advantage’ may 
said the lawyer ‘but you shall 
now if vou can stand my little cross- 
i \t the suggestion of my part- 
I may say that I have tried to emulate 

rtal Sherlock Holmes, and I have left 





lf a me d of identification which, from 


ard, I have good hopes you will be able 
e lawyer picked up the card, which he had 


m the desk, and said: ‘‘ Your card 


‘Leonard C. Jordan.’ Might I ask 
hat ‘C.’ stands for ?”’ 
It stands for ‘Churton,’’’ said Leonard 
It was my mother’s maiden name 
’ said the lawyer, ‘‘ that’s interesting 
r and father—both dead, I pre 
is so,’ said Leonard. ‘‘ They both 


India, while I was at school in England 


s cared for by an old friend of my father’s 
m I lived until his death just after I 
mpleted my course at the university 

I entered by means of a scholarship 
is I know, I have no relatives living.’”’ 
Perhaps not said the lawyer ; ‘‘ but you 
me who died a couple of months ago 
4s your mother’s half-brother In his 
ne’er-do-well, who left home during 
gold fever in Victoria in the ’fifties. He died 
testate two months ago having never mar- 


ind unless something very unexpected 
* Up, you are undoubtedly his next-of- 
‘ow that you mention it.’’ 
ave a dim 


said Leonard, 
recollection of hearing my 
mention him in my boyhood days 
I fear she was not very proud of him 
PS not, perhaps not 
5 


rena ” said the lawyer 
oa do hot seem to have communicated 

any of his friends for many years, and but 
rn that he died worth sixty thousand 


*PPOS€ NO one would have heard of 


COALS OF FIRE. 





585 


him, even now. But sixty thousand pounds 
is a good sum of money to go a-begging, is it 
not ?”’ 

‘* And—and—whom did you say this money 
was left to ?”’ said Leonard, failing to catch 
the purport of the lawyer’s words. 

““My dear fellow,” said Mr. Garland, ‘it 
was left to nobody ; but if you are in very 
truth Leonard Churton Jordan, that sixty 
thousand pounds is yours, and nobody else in 
the whole wide world has any claim upon it. 
Those are my instructions, and those instruc- 
tions I am ready to carry out. I congratulate 
you, sir,” and the lawyer smilingly held out 
his hand and shook Leonard’s heartily. 

Leonard went back to his rooms in the East 
End like a man in a dream. Sixty thousand 
pounds! What could he not do with such a 
sum as that ? If it had dropped straight from 
the sky it could not have seemed to Leonard 
more completely an answer to the long prayer 
of his life, ever since he found the Peace of God 
and determined to devote himself, body and 
soul, to the uplifting of his fellow men. 


‘| AW! I see that fellow Jordan is preach- 

ing at the Abbey to-morrow morning, 
Marjory. He's quite the coming man, don’t 
you know, with his diatribes against the sins 
of Society, so-called. Hullo! little girl, what’s 
the matter 2? Let’s take a turn on the terrace 
I'll fetch you a wrap.” 

Lord Norbridge left Marjory’s side for a few 
moments, and she made an effort to master 
herself during his absence 

‘* How silly of me after six months!”’ she 
‘‘ T thought I was growing quite 
accustomed to a starved soul.’” But Leonard’s 
name had stirred her strangely, and the mag 
nificent salon, with all its dazzling electroliers 
its groups of beautifully-gowned women and 
bowing and smiling men, had suddenly begun 
to reel, and their voices to sound like far distant 


said to herself 


babblings 

The next moment Lord Norbridge was back 
at her side, and, giving her his arm, escorted 
her through the conservatory, whose exotic 
scents added to her sense of faintness. But 
the cool evening air, as they stepped out on to 
the terrace under the stars, quickly brought 
her round. 

“ Feeling better—eh—what ?”’ said his lord- 
ship, looking into her face with as much sym- 
pathy as he was capable of. 

“Yes, thank you,” she murmured, longing 
with an inexpressible longing that the clock 








would strike twelve and all this gay scene would 
vanish and leave her—Cinderella-like—poor 
enough for her own fairy prince. But the 
days of fairy tales were over, and in their place, 
as her father never failed to remind her, reigned 


ivs of common-sense ‘* You should 


tne d 


never let your heart rule your head,’’ was 
one of her father’s favourite maxims, and 
she was striving to live up to it 

‘‘ Awf’iy close in there—what ? The mater 
always has such a crowd When we are mar- 
ried, my dear, we'll go for a whole year tar 
from the madding crowd—eh, what ?”’ 

He took her hand as he said this She did 
not resist, but allowed it to remain in his as 
though it did not belong to her 

‘Time we were going home, Marjory,” said 


ia voice from the steps on the leit, and Sir John 


came sauntering up, smoking a big cigar. ‘I’m 
tired, been working double shifts lately rhe 
motor’s ready Go and sav good-night to her 


ladyship, and come along 
Haw! I—ah—would like to call round 
with the brougham to-morrow morning and 
take Marjory t the Abbey service Phat 
llow Jordan, who has been lecturing us all so 
verly of late, is preaching \ lot of our 
t are going,”’ said Lord Norbridg: 
I'll go with you, hanged if 1 won't !’’ said 


the bluff baronet 


J 
J 
s 
J 


This was nm 


he submitted 





THE QUIVER. 


The hymn brought tears to Marjory's ey, 
It had been her dead mother’s favourite ‘be 
and one, too, which Leonard had been ne 
quoting. Her mind went harking back 
their boy-and-girl friendship for her fathe 
had had a house for several summers clos 
the home of Leonard’s guardian. In the I 
Vacation, when she was but a girl of fifteer : 


so, he ha 





1 come down from the ’ Varsity 
she had installed him as her girlhood’s her 
her prince among men, so wise, s0 kind 
chivalrous And when her heart was wh 
gone, her father had seen the trend of ¢} : 
and had given up the house and had introduc 
her to the whirl of London society. His mor 


had enabled him to do this, for he was rer 





millionaire 

Phen he had brought his strong 
will to bear on her, and had hinted at t 
she did not understand, but vaguely 
Some girls, perhaps, would have openly ri 


and would have asserted themselves ag 


“all tl KX\ing’s horses and all the K 
men.’ But Marjory was not of this kind 
besice r father’s will had always b 


tremendous factor in her life. Her 


had been me sense crushed by it 
seemed as 1 igh she was doomed to the s 
extinction of a beautiful and sympatheti 
sonal 

rl of t ) ler Was 





















































mphasis the aristocratic set’’ of the 

capital. He pilloried the priesthood 

kled to them He showed them the 

| Nazarene lad in purity as in a gar 

sneaking d less words to a poor 

yy the pool of Bethesda; to a sin- 

in at e well of Sychar; toa 

Israel » sought Him by night 

ht not be seen by those of his own 

1 Cy Phoenician woman, alien 

recited natural dramatic vigour 

illed his ration, this meek and 

Peasant’s denunciation of those who put 

poor burdens too heavy to be borne. 

i how H d the temple and drove 

se who cal t to worship, but to buy 

to see and to be seen He showed 

I und hty hounded Him down 

ver d with rage against Him 

se He went inter to the pleasures of 
to the prejudices of those. 

Yet He might have been anything he 

1 to be,”’ cried 1 preacher ‘* The poor 

ard Him gladly, and would have taken 

by force and made him a King. The 

ms of the world were the devil's proffered 


ley are the devil’s proffered 


I 
you It ill dept nded on His choice of 


but He chose the way of the Cross 

ay of Calvary rather than the way of 
iS, t vay of Gethsemane rather than 

ot t G len of the Hesperides the 

t poverty, where He had not where to 
His head than the soiled glories 
rone. So He was despised and rejected 
Hence His lament over the city which 
the day of its salvation He looked 
restless, quivering life of the city, its 
ispings shadows, its race for the 

es of lift He saw the lotus eaters, living 
1 paradise of ease and self-indulgence 
xed on those who thought more of the 
t than the broidered jewels 
ntliness, and Divine pity. He saw 

\ 1 t Levite passing by on the 
‘Side, a ling the poor wayfarer lying 
ided by t robbers of avarice and lust 
Prophetic sweep of vision, He saw 

I ll—the end, when not one stone 

, It nother, and when the pride 

. I ty should be as a tale that 
a 1 ni indred years have gone 


+ = 
till despised and re jected In what 
and women of Jerusalem dif- 


nen and women of London ? 
S glorious fane, which enshrines 
f “Ivingstone and a Wilberforce 
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this glorious pile, where the One who wept over 
Jerusalem and Who was put to a shameful 
death 
for nine 


outside its walls, has been worshipped 
You think 


You array yourselves 


hundred you do 


Him honour by so doing 


years 


in magnificent garments to come to worship 
Him who was a friend of the poor and the out- 
cast. You take His name on your lips, and, I 
tell you, you take it in vain 


Che Pharisees of His day were the temple- 


goers, but His bitterest denunciations were 
reserved for them, nevertheless. He wants 
deeds, not mere words He wants hearts and 


lives, not phrases. He does not want stately 


equipages to the church door ’’—even his lord 
ship stirred uneasily at this—*“ 
the latest the decorous hand- 
ling of a prayer-book, the bended knee, and 
the eye that roves over its neighbours’ millin- 
He does not require the ten-pound note 


sweeping trains 
in costly fabric 


ery. 
of the man 
Not for Him are the empty results of pride, 
ambition, and self-aggrandisement. 

“‘T tell you He wants hands and feet, and 
brains and hearts. He is despised still. He is 
rejected still. The Christ you want is an aris- 
tocratic Christ, who looks leniently on 
folly and indulgence. You will have none of 
the real Christ, you will make one of your own, 


who devours the widow’s house 


one 


A man of pleasure, and not of sorrows. But 
He will not avail. Your ambitions when 
realised will not satisfy you. Your money 


when gathered will curse you.” 

rhen his voice fell soft and pleading. He had 
delivered his message of denunciation, but 
he had still to deliver his message of undying 
love 

“Yet He wept 


he said. ‘“ ‘How would I 
have gathered you,’ were His words, and He 
would gather you still. If there are tears in 
Heaven, He is weeping now over this city. He 
is looking into the swarming dens of the East 
End, where poverty and vice huddle together 
in crowded horror. Why is the West a city of 
palaces and the East a city of hovels ? Is it 
eternal of things ? 
but it is not. Shall He 
Will you still 
crucify Him afresh on the cross of your selfish- 


according to the fitness 
You would 


still be despised and rejected ? 


fain say so 


ness and pride ? If so, then, after Christ’s 
weeping will come Christ’s retribution—the 
wrath of the Lamb And then cometh the 
End.” 

The voice of Lord Norbridge woke Marjory 


from a dream as they stepped from the gloom 
of the Abbey into the outer sunshine, and the 
words he said seemed to emphasise the gulf 
which separated the status of the two men. 
lavs it on thick. 


‘By Jove Marjory, he 









































‘***When we are married, my dear, well 


crowd " 


Makes a fellal 

houldn’t like t listen to him every 
Sunday— eh —what ? Would you 

“Yes, every day,” said Marjory, as he handed 
her into the brougham “What did vou think 
of it, father ?”’ 


Splendid, splendid ! Sut we shall all for 


I 


feel deucedly uncomfortablk I 


} 


get it to-morrow—eh, Norbridge ? 

They were all pretty silent during the drive 
home Marjory was stricken to the heart 
Her eyes had been re Opn ned as it were and 
though she felt that this great and good man 


was irretrievably lost to her, yet she felt just 


as certainly that e could neve me r marry 
the man who sat at her sick But how was shi 
to ¢ ape it? A vi ung itselt brain 
Ye fearf — 
Phe is y ch dread 
Are b i er { l 
‘ t s ‘S y j 4 
But I’m not a saint. not a saint.’’ she 


thought, ‘“‘and those beautiful words are not 
for me.” 

Ask Johnson to stop at the club a minute 
Norbridge,”’ said Sir John 





late! 


of the club and toldt 


father 


young doc tor wil 


ib had gon 


1 man o1u 








yle year far from the madding 


carriage that Sir 
suddenly ill. Marjory was t 


vestibule 


of the great 


means for his rt 


IV. 


urrently reported in City 
Hlenderson was a rum 


much tor him 


} 
nd ther 


sudden collay 5 


t 


a shock of a first-class 


YT 


will-power He 


day or two, and pulling 





a gold laced attel 








evidently uncons 




















iid think of in order to gain time until 
had season was Over If he could only hold 
- a week or a fortnight at the outside, all 
i but at present it seemed im- 


be well 





1e said. on the Wednesday of 
itting his hands on Mar- 


ttle girl,” | 
+ terrible week, pt 
{ ; shoulders with more real tenderness than 
4d ever shown before; ‘little Marjory 


au 


n vou bear something—I have to tell you 


matters—father,’ faltered 





If it's—money 
iory. looking up into his face wistfully, * I 
t mind—for myself—but you ‘ 
It’s not money matters It’s that scoun- 
| Norbridge—the skunk !”’ 
4 sudden anger had taken the place of thi 
ferness with which the interview had 
rted. He clenched his fists and his tecth 
{ Norbridge had been there at that moment 
ild have fared ill with him But Nor 
knew better A letter was much safer 
Read that,” said Sir John, allowing his 
r Norbridge to affect his tone, even 
jory had already made a guess as to the 
s of the letter, but she took it from 
father’s hand, and as she read it it seemed 
ugh a great stone was lifted from het 
She uld have danced, she could have 
She felt an insane desire to run out into 
sh air and let the cool wind blow through 
But she did none of these things 
id, she turned to the fire in the grat 
d down, and carefully burnt the letter 
she stood up and, putting her arm round 
ither’s neck. said 
lad, dear, I just as glad as glad can be 
I can bear anything now. If the worst 
Ss to the worst, I’m your little girl, dad 
’s nothing to be ashamed of in being 
Leonard Jordan’s poor—but what a 
! He’s nothing to me 
vill be, so I can sav it Hle’s 
isand million Norbridges He is 
I nd million 
e I prayed for this—after the sermon 
P ‘a vent on, ‘‘ and-—it’s right 
fits right. I'll just be your little girl 
ie s growing a little hysteri 
lather, whose own eyes had tear 
d a big armchair, drew her 
IS and nursed her against his 
l do when she was a tiny 
sens markets continued, and 
_ a mira le could save Sir John 
* Yet tl miracle happened. He 
rs + sonia staring blankly at 


Ss and deeds and bonds 


~ 
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much of it little better 
unless he could hold it— 


and bundles of scrip 
than waste paper 
when Marjory came softly in. She was very 
anxious about her father since his fainting fit, 
and often took an opportunity of intruding on 
his privacy. A letter which had just arrived 
she made her excuse this time. It was from 
Tullis and Garland, and it might contain bad 
news—most letters did nowadays. She watched 
her father anxiously as he opened the en- 
Then she saw his eyes dilate and fly 
from side to side of the paper in rapid scansion. 
he said, rising shakily 
collapsed again and 
“‘T have not 
he murmured, ‘‘ not deserved it. 
I’ve been a hard man and—and—the Lord has 


velope 

‘Marjory, Marjory,” 
from his seat; then he 
covered his face with his hands. 


deserved it,’ 


been good. God forgive me!”’ 

Marjory, in great wonderment, put her arm 
about his neck and laid her cheek against his 
hair 

He looked up suddenly. 

“It’s glorious news he said, ‘‘and, Mar- 
jory, if it pulls things round, as I believe it will, 
I won't forget my duty to God and my fellow- 
me, I won’t. Read it, 
Who can it 


men—God helping 
Marjory, aloud. It’s wonderful. 
be ?”’ and Marjory read 


‘DEAR SIR JOHN,— 

‘We are instructed by one of our 
clients, who prefers to remain anonymous, 
to place sixty thousand pounds to your 
credit with your unreservedly. 
We have every expectation that this sum, 
in your skilful hands, will help you to tide 
over the season of financial panic, and 
The money is 


bankers, 


quite re-establish yourself. 
at your disposal immediately 


Sir John spent the rest of the evening, until 
a late hour, at his private telephone, and with 
the quick, sure instinct of a great business man, 
he set his affairs on right lines. The city was 


humming next day with rumours of better 
things, and if the turn should prove permanent 
the crisis Was over 

Che mystery of the unknown benefactor was 
still unsolved a week later, and the solicitors 
were still adamant Their instructions were 
to keep the seeret until they were told to reveal 
it. and that was all about it 
almost day and night 


a tremendous effort to save his 


Sir John was busy 
now, making 
own affairs, and with them the money so mag- 
nificently placed into his hands. He had little 
fear now but that he would succeed. It was 
not often he asked Marjory to do business for 
him, but this morning he requested her to take 


an important message to Tullis and Garland. 





took the Tub 





jimourneyv pi ked up 


WIN! 
It is said t 
the young 


] ast wl 


Lost 
l 


Sundays ago flu 


will now 


fait 
al object k ss 


ational 


Vicar 


to Holborn, and on the short 
a halfpenny paper left by 
its 


carelessly down 


headline 


nced 





caught her 


FOR A PARSON 
it the Rev. Leonard Jordan, 
of St. Andrew’s-in-the- 
mon in the Abbey a few 


tte ed t he dovec Ots ¢ f May- 


an opportunity of giving 


the right use of wealth, 


does not lic, he has lately 
expected fortune of sixty 
d 

I know thought Mar 

1 I! am for his sake WI! 

I w ild like to congrat 
He would think I took 
} bye use | had become 


plend 
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** Yes——he set me free, and I felt as the 
great stone had been rolled from my heart 
May I see you home, Marjory ? 
Leonard in an oddly quiet tone. “Ha 
much business ?”’ 
‘Only a letter to 


home with me 


deliver for dad 
Do you kn 
Abbey 


This tront 


and tell him 
both heard your sermon 


Ee 


blessing to him 


In the 
was glo said so 
been a 
rosity saved 


Marjory 1 


spl ndid gene 





len minutes later they 
the trees of Lincoln’s Inn 
Let u it down a few 
he i lead the way toa retired seat 
so peacetul here it hurry 
SI { d him meekly 1 thev s 
tovct r like \ l ( the lur 
bet wee l of mon | ( 0 
\i Ihe l I've ») mor 
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A New Competition for “Quiver” Readers. 
By THE EDITOR. 


First Prize: A ‘*Monarch” Gramophone. 
Ten Prizes of Half-a-Guinea each. 


great success which attended our 
Competition last year has sug 
hat another Competition, of 
though on similar 
omed by the thousands 
QUIVER who are glad to 
brains for the benefit of 


haracter 


ynit be welt 


I nds 

homes nowadays have a quantity 

stmas ls and pl ture postcards 
e be e an incumbrance rather 
leasure their POssessors. Vet 


urds, if placed in albums, would give 
t to sick people in hospitals. 


urs are very weary for an invalid, 
has, therefore, occurred to me that 
{ THE OvIVER could do a Christian 
to the thousands of inmates of our 


tals all over the country by providing 


tures and te 


albums of picture-post- 


xts which may be suitable for 


purpose 


We 


+} 


re 


sults of 


A Splendid Gramophone offered 


1 view to prompting the best 


pe S- 


is new Competition I have 

ved to offer as the First Prize a magni- 
Monarch’? Gramophone. Most people 

e of the remarkable advance which 


en made in the manufacture of Gramo 


Tt TYY11 ; 
sacred 


Nan evening wit] 


Gramophone, which 
First Prize 
nderful that it is impossible to 
with which it ren 
ul music of the human 
In many paris! 
it 1s 


liere | as our 


becoming 
Gramophone to be em 
nt To listen to the 
inte! 
the 
most distant 
Way part ol 
found the 
service In gain 


natives, while in many a 


oratorios 
most famous 
ssible in the 
r th me t out ot the 
have 


© greatest 


singers ot 


lanes 


th the Gramophone has 
popular and effective means 
Opie who would otherwise not 





be attracted by wholesome and popular 
entertainments. I am _ positive, therefore, 
that my offer of a magnificent instrument 
will prove an inspiration to our readers. 
My offer has been made possible by the 
generous interest of the Gramophone Com- 
pany, and to them 1 tender my heartiest 
thanks. 

If the winner of the first prize should 
already possess a Gramophone, a set of 
twenty-five separate records will be given 
instead. 

Ten Money Prizes. 

The first prize will be awarded to the most 
charming and novel album. [I lay stress on 
the word “ novel,”’ for I want to evoke all 
the artistic originality of competitors, and 
the judges of the Competition will take this 
into consideration in making their awards. 
I need hardly add that the purpose of these 
albums is to cheer the hearts of invalids, and, 
therefore, the choice of cards should be made 
with great care so that the albums may 
awake happy thoughts of home and child- 
hood, and at the same time suggest to the 
sick and weary the true source of peace. 

I shall give ten prizes of tos. 6d. each to 
the next ten best albums after the First 
Prize has been awarded. 


Disposal of Albums. 
fhe albums will be divided among the 
chief hospitals of London, Glasgow, Dublin, 
Edinburgh, Cardiff, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Bristol, Birmingham, and other cities in the 
United Kingdom, so that competitors may 
feel assured of their work attaining a wide- 


spread useful ne SS 


Points to Remember. 


As the albums are for use in hospitals they 


should be of small and handy size. They 
must not exceed sixteen inches in length 
and fourteen inches in width. Intending 


bear this carefully in 
mind, as otherwise their work will be dis- 
qualified for prizes. I should prefer them 
to be smaller than the size mentioned above. 
the album should be 
as possible, and probably it will be 


competitors should 


as 


The weight of 
light 











































ay 


idvisable for the not to exceed one 
hundred. Invalids soon get tired of holding 
heavy books in their hands, and nowadays 
many of the picture-postcard albums are 
made of quite material. The pages 
of the album may be decorated in colours or 
with add to the interest of the 


pages 


hight 


nh writing to 
ntents 


Conditions of the Competition. 


the League of Loving 
Hearts may take part in this Competition, 
but anyone joining the League at once Is 
eligible A will be found 
our advertisement pages 
filled in and sent 

with one shill 
to The Editor 
THE QUIVER, La 
Belle Sauvag 
London, E. 
More than one 
album may be 


Only members of 


coupon 


among 


should be 


whi h 





sent by a com 
petitor The last 
date 1o1 recely 


} 


ing tne 
will be 
ber 30th, 
No limit as. to 
re oor. locality 
will be made in 
fs Competition 


albums 
Septem 
TQ08 


t 

but, as stated be 
lore, spe lal a 
tention will be 


paid to the pret 


} 
tiness and use 
fulness of the 


album 


Some Suggestions Seals 

I h pe that 

I] competitors I] exercise as much 
originality n preparing the albums = as 


add very much to the 
lity ol thre rilts The 
of cards may suggest 


for it will 
Interest and acceptab 


extraordinary variety 


possibk 


to competitors Ingenious ways of making 
the album a panorama of interest. One 
competitor, for instance, may devote a 


Scottish cards 
another to 
English, and a Perhaps 
competitor lortunate 
enough to secure cards from different parts 
of the world may make an International 
Album. I throw out these ideas in order to 
suggest to competitors the lines on which 


album to 
Irish 
fourth to 


Vv ho 


section of the 
another cards 


Welsh 


been 


Section to 


some has 
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they can add very much to tl 
albums. The patients IM Our hospis 
Irom every part of the world ana. 
Is certain that they will be benched | 
views which recall the scenes of th ge 


1€ Value 


come 


¢ 





life. No one 


can tell what a delight m 
albums ght thes 


will be to tired and sik k 1 
the hospitals to which they will be sens 


No Restrictions as to Cost. 
In this ( ompetition | 


am mak hg | 
restrictions as to. the ] 


COsSt of the 
as some of the competitors nh our Baza; 
Competition felt that to restrict t} 


} ] { 
materlais to one shilling prevented 





suc Ss 

ot} i: : 

h 

COUTS¢ 

competi n 
mM Was t 

what cI 
nd y 
ngs 

| le at 

sm l] cost 

\ 

the ompt 

filfilled its + 


NARCH AMOPHONE. using to the 
possible 
their disposal. 1! 


judges see an 


material at 
the 


tage the 
is to iv. if 








which is obviously a cheap one, and 
Which has a charm of Its OWN, ‘ 
the artisti display of the cards 


they will probably reward such an a - 
rather than one which has cost more mo 
[ shall have an opportunity of dealing ' 
other sides of the Competition On aloe 
few hints maj 


oceasion, but these 
advantage to intending competitors. - ‘* 
while I hope that thousands of our rea 
will decide to enter for this ¢ ompetn 
thus be the means of giving great 53 

to those who are lying in the Homes 

Pain all over our country. 











Che Annual IMiracle. 


HE spirit of the living God doth breathe 
Up m the face of nature lying cold 

tnd still, its palitd hroud of snow beneath , 

: Yet tn her gentle bosom she doth hold, 

m sacved trust, lives vare and manifold, 

That vise again beneath the airs of spring. 

ind wild birds mad, tn forests old 

Devch on the budding limbs and sweetly sing 

} summer days to be and all the joys they bring. 


b W A. 


MUS 


CREELMAN. 
x * 
GOOD night makes a good morning, 
says Dr. Henry Van Dyke. When the 
yes have closed with pure and_ peaceful 
thoughts, they are refreshed with the sleep 


which God giveth to His beloved, and they 


nen with cheerful confidence and grateful 
pleasure 
% % 
st re are two good rules which ought 
tit to be written upon every heart. Never 
f believe anything bad about anybody, unless 
u positively know that it is true. Never 


leven that, unless you feel that it is absolutely 
and that God is listening while you 


essary 


*% + 
| ; ,] 
| we can only come back to nature together 
every year, and consider the flowers and 
birds, and confess our faults and mistakes 
) unbelief under these silent stars, 


ir the river murmuring our absolution, 


s 1 die young, even though we live long : 
shall have treasure of memories which 

= 1 be like twin-flows r, always a double 

a ssom on a single stem, and carry with us into 

unseen world something which will make 


rth while to be immortal 


% % 


F you are looking for that which is best in 

Me men and women with whom you 

F _© lm contact; if you are seeking also to 
them that which is best in yoursclf ; 
| 1 are looking for a friendship which shall 

Mea | — you to know yourself as you are and to 
tp | yourself aS you ought to be; if you are 

| ine ae res naps which shall not be a flatter- 

| paler ot eo ge ss of desire, but a true 

». uP aid a mutual inspiration to all 
oe of living, then you are surely on the 


scending path 


408 
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Seed Thoughts for the Quiet Hour. 


INDNESS is contagious. The spirit of 
harmony trickles down by a thousand 
secret channels into the inmost recesses of the 
household life. One truly affectionate soul 
in a family will exert a sweetening and har- 
monising influence upon all its members. It is 
hard to be angry in the presence of imper- 
turbable good-nature. It is_ well-nigh im- 
possible to be morose in face ‘of a cheerful 
and generous helpfulness. Beginning with the 
highest, the ointment drops even upon those 
who are unconscious or careless of it, and the 
whole house is presently filled with its fragrance. 


™“ ™“ 
" we 
OOK around you in the world and see 


what way it is that has brought your 
fellow men to peace and quietness of heart, 
to security and honour of life, says Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke. Is it the way of unbridled self- 
indulgence, of unscrupulous greed, of aimless 
indolence ? Or is it the way of self-denial, 
of cheerful industry, of fair dealing, of faithful 
service ? If true honour lies in the respect and 
grateful love of one’s fellow men, if true success 
lies in the contented heart and a peaceful con- 
science, then the men who have reached the 
highest goal of life are those who have followed 
most closely the way to which Jesus Christ 
points us and in which He goes before us 


% *% 
LITTLE thing, @ hasty word 
A cruel frown at morn, 
And aching hearts went on their way, 
And totled throughout a dreary day, 


Disheartened, sad, and lorn. 
rig a 


SCOTT, on his death-bed, 

addressed his son-in-law, J. G. Lockhart. 
in the following touching words: ‘* My dear, 
be a good man, be virtuous, be religious, be a 


IR WALTER 


good man. Nothing else can give you any 
comfort when you come to lie here.’ 
% * 
N General Gordon's tomb there are these 


striking words regarding the great hero 
The tablet records that he ‘at all times and 
everywhere gave his strength to the weak, 
his substance to the poor, his sympathy to the 
suffering, and his heart to God.” What a 
noble epitaph ! 





re N you go out in the morning, 
To begin the work of the day, 
Don't neglect the little chances 
You will find along the way , 
For in lifting another's burden, 
And speaking a word of cheer, 
You will find your own cares lighter, 
And easter jar to bear. 
Urs. F. S. Loveyoy. 


ce % 


CERTAIN man used to pray now and 

then in prayer-meeting, but in so low a 
voice that no one could tell what he said. 
The pastor thought it was because he had a 
feeble voice, until one day he stepped into his 
shop and heard his orders to his clerk ring out 
ull through the pla ‘John, bring up that 
fifty pounds of flour ‘““Alas!’”’ said the 
pastor, ‘‘ he can only whisper for God, but in 
business he has a mighty voice.” 


& + 


| i IRD, speak to me, that I may speak 
In living echoes of Thy tone 

As Thou hast sought, so let me seek 

Thy erring children lost and lone: 
fill me with Thy fulness, Lord, 

Until my ver 

In kindly thought and glowing word, 
Thy love to tell, Thy pratse to show. 


Oh 


} ; "eyflor 
heart o evfiow 


% % 


A= IRT time ago, says Prof.C. R. Erdman, I 
L was taking supper with one who has laboured 
for twenty years in the land where our Saviour 


d He turned to me and said, ‘‘ Do you 

ww what it means in the Bible when it says 

iffer me first t and bury my father’ ?” 

No, what docs it mean ?”’ “I will tell you 

it it means It means that the man who 

1 this had no good excuse, and was trying 

find one ; for that a proverbial expression 

1 that land, ev to s day I was going t& 

lrop ibout two y I igo, and I tried to 

t rich yu t nati to go to 

irope with m¢ rhe young man turned to 

(he was in fect health, with his father 

ir him, in perfect health) and said, ‘ Let me 

t bury my father Che young man meant 

I do not care to go now I have no very good 

but somet might happen to my 

father Wait til 1 am perfectly free from all 

ration ind when I have a better oppor 

ty I will go.’ So Jesus gave to that mana 

ite invitation w Him, but he re 

plied, ‘Suffer me first to go and bury my 
fa fee 
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LITTLE while for patient vi 
To face the Stern, 
strong , 
A little while to sow the seed with weeping 
Then bind the sheaves, and sing the harvest 


song 


bil keeping 


10 wrestle with 


A little wh tle 


to keep the oil lrom fatling 
A little while : 


fatth’s flickering lamp to trim 


And then, the Bridegroom’s coming  footstess 

hailing, y ; 

We'll haste to meet Him with the brida 
hymn. 


% + 


_ Dr. Thring, as to all teachers of y th 
there cam rapture when lads leamt 
loyalty and and embraced the 
true faith. When a boy came, efter giving wa 
to temptation, and bravely conf ssed, the pastor's 
heart in the schoolmaster was filled with io 
On one occasion, when a lecturer was speaking at 
Uppingham, he told of a lad who, “ travelling 
in France, full of life and spirits, was asked t 
start early on Sunday to have a long day, and 
refused. On being pressed he said, ‘No, he 
would not do it; the headmaster would not 
like it.” They laughed, and told him 
headmaster quite miles away, but 
he was all the more firm at this.” Then the 
lecturer turned round to Thring, and said 
“That boy was from Uppingham, and the 
headmaster was you, sir.’’ The school cheered 
vehemently at this. Dr. Thring says: “! 
could have burst into tears, I was so touched 
I thanked the school for having given one such 
I trusted there were many more among thet 


enthusiasm, 
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Oh, God! I thank Thee ; this may well nen 
me for many a weary, anxious, money-Carelul 
day.” 


* * 


God Answers Prayer. 


not by what methods rare 
I know—God answers prayer 


KNOW 
But this 


when He sends the word 


I know not 
fervent prayer 1s heard 


That tells us 


I know it cometh soon or late, 
Therefove we need to pray and wait 


I know not if the blessing sought : 
Will come in gust the gutse I thought, 
' 
my prayers with Him aone 
Will is wiser than my own 


I leave 
Whose 
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Black Eagle’s New Theology. 


A Complete Story. 
By EGBERT GREGORY. 


LACK EAGLE, with eight of his warriors, 
B sat around the camp fire, and smoking the 
f peace discussed the now burning subject 


pipe of 


of the settlement of the Whites on the Indian 

x ground. The Chief spoke in his native 
Sioux, and in subdued lest some wily 
half-breed lurking amongst the bushes would 
sive to the Whites the secret talk of the Red 


tones, 


fan 
The Whites are -the 
For many moons Indian has owned the 
ind lived and enjoyed, but in many moons 
come White Man will steal,’’ said the Chief 
in rather a depressed tone of voice. 
Chief’s right-hand 


Indians few. 
land 


many 


Red Beard, the 


replied— 


man, 


“Chief not discourage warriors—the Great 
Great Spirit fight for Indian 
ndian live for ever on the prairie.”’ 

Black Eagle was rebuked by the faith of his 
brave 

“Yes, Black Eagle fought for Great Spirit, 
man, and give good 

Chief he not faint- 
hearted—Chief rely on Great Spirit. Indian 
shall live in the land.” 

“That is good,” replied Red Beard. ‘‘ Chief 
put courage into braves, but if Chief lose heart, 
then heart of soft. But Chief not 
heard of brave White Man at Flounders Lake.”’ 

At the word “ brave White Man” the eyes 
{the Chief flashed fire, and with a wave of the 

nd Red Beard, who had traded half- 

ls at the Settlement, told in a fine dra 
way of the victory of Jackson over the 


Spirit in the land 


ind good to medicine 


present to Great Spirit. 


braves is 


with 


s+ +} 1 
a Ait LaAkKf( 
hief tn +} : , 
YO chief in the Saskatchewan forests was 
to Black Eagle. For years he was 
’ } Ty > 
of the Timber Band who roamed the 


Ms and listened not to 


aty to live on the 


Government en 
A big man, 


like a strong 


Reserve 
shouldered, tall and stout 
feared by the niches of other 


reg 
00 
5 i 


Tibes S 
ps and 


niches felt 
Great 


was he to medicine m in 
, that the 
eague with thi 
} 
ii 


4 
t 


' | ( . 
much of Great Spirit 
Power 


10se black eyes flash they 





to his Great Spirit friendship 


“© the tales of this great man’s younge! 
mp { 


Pp fre and enjoyed at many 


} 


the Chief 


years were 


upon 


and with his dark hair now grey, and his black 
eye losing a little of its fierceness, he was looked 
up to as one to receive respect but not to be 
His special feathered cap was in 
harmony with his skin coat, decorated with 
beads of many colours. Round his neck hung 
the necklace of dried scalps, every one of which 
he had taken from a white man’s head,while the 
ringlet on his left arm was composed of human 
finger-ends dried in the sun. Dressed in his 
warrior clothes, and rifle in hand, one 
could at once agree with the niches as to the 
fierceness of the great Chief. 

This was the old man listening to the story 
as related by Red Beard 

The tale was finished. In solemn silence 
the Chief arose, while the niches gazed on their 
leader. Walking quickly, yet firmly, he paraded 
round the camp fire, and with upturned face 
and determined look said— 

“Great Spirit—the Friend of Indian—the 
Power in the woods—forget not Black Eagle 
in his old days. Give him courage, make 
him, like the White Man, brave. Help Indian 


feared. 


with 


to protect squaw and papoose. Help Red 
Man to keep his land.”’ 
* * * * * 


The Half-breeds were away on the trail, 
and the Red Men from the Reserves were on 
the hunt. Jackson took the opportunity to 
explore the north forests. With a couple of 
Indian ponies and a small jumper in which 
to ride, wrapped in his arctic furs and pro- 
he joined the North 
went forward. 
pass, and no 
Here and 


vided with food and gun 
Trail, and for forty 

Through no Settlement did he 
wandering band crossed his track. 
there were the smouldering embers of a camp 


miles 


fire, and now and again a pack of kyotes trotted 


across the trail. The day was far spent and the 


shadows of evening hered. Jackson looked 
around to find a shelicred spot in the wood 
where he might camp for the night. Glanc- 
ing to the right, his ey wight a_well- 
trodden track just wid enough for his 
jumper. ‘‘Some camp in there,” he 
thought ry} ponies d forward for 
about two miles, when suddenly the trail 
entered a natural park, in the centre of which 


was a camp sheltered on all sides by the pine 
Wigwams and tepees numbered quite 


voods. 








fifiy, while Indian waggons and ponies were 
iitered about. All seemed perfectly still 
is though the place were deserted—but as 


he ponies saw their natural friends they 


neighed, and the noise was heard. Before 


Jackson could calm the animals he was sur 
rounded by ten red 


warriors—some at the 


ponies’ heads and others at his side. 


[The bravest man could not but quake at 


such a sudden capture, and for a moment 





THE QUIVER. 





outside of which a large camp-fire bl 

laze 
lighting up the surrounding wood Jacksor 
stepping from his jumper, was met by th 


tall Indian Chief, who, on the advice of Red 





Beard, welcomed the missionary to his camp 
“Indian Chief heard tales of brave White 
Man at the Lake. White Man camp with 
Chief and tell tales of White Man’s Book.” 
At this by Black Eagle 
Jackson remain, replied 


warm rec eption 





only too eager to 





with amazement Sud 


ily recovering himself he remembered the 
Speaking in broken 
exclaimed : 

* Son of the brave, can you welcome to 
r camp a benighted missionary ?”’ 


he fy 


| stared at the 


poke a niche pru ked up hi ears 


White Man 


‘Come to our camp,” he replied. ‘ Come 
WI ite 


Mlan’s Book.” 


tories of 


lurning towards the speaker Jackson saw 
I Indian trader Red Beard 

Into the midst of the camp Jackson was 
1 by the Red Man, followed by the othet 

hes At a tepee larger than the others, 


“ White 


Book 


Eagle. No 
his camp, much less rest 
braves And if 
was just as wt 
let or a 
the midst of a people who had never hearé 


Gospel Story 


by the los 





Red Man, and t 


stories of Great Spirit out of White “4 


Man camp with 


and make brave the great Black Eag! 


* . * « * 
fo of Black 
unique in the life of 5 


Man had dared to ‘ 


t for a night wim 


rht was 


White 


That ni 


uncommon to the Cie 


ynderful to Jackson. With J 
: . itated into 
hindrance he had been preciplt¢ 


kept renewe 
blazing fire vas kept 


and round it 


The big 


from the forest, 


































es squatted as Jackson told tales of the 


h days when Jehovah fought for His 


Israelitis 





V tl reanle. and then on and on to the great Gospel 

f Red Day when, in human flesh, God appeared to 
mankind. 

k Eagle’s eyes flashed and _ reflashed 

istened to stories of the brave patriarchs 


1 and his warriors endorsed his request 
— she said, ‘ Tell more, tell But the 
hen Jackson in reverent and 
only died 


more.”’ 


tones told of Christ, who not 
r His friends, but gave His life for His enemies 
iping to his feet the great warrior danced 


ind, and his braves, catching the infection, 
anced and shouted, ‘‘ The Great Brave Man ! 
Great Brave Man!”’ 
* * * * aa 


Overcome with fatigue, Jackson requested 
that he might sleep by the big warm fire 
more tales 


Feeling 


nd on the morrow he would tell 
the Great Spirit 


rfectly safe surrounded by the braves of the 


talking to men 


tibe, he soon lost himself in refreshing slum- 


But while he slept the Indian Chief kept 
wide awake. He knew of the Great Spirit 
ming the forests, who blessed those who 
lid well, and cursed those who did ill, but 
h stories as these told by the White Man 
ud stirred his blood Here was the Great 
‘pit not only blessing those who did well 


lying for those who did ill. To the warrior 
Revenge is sweet,”’ and in the folklore of his 
were tales of moons ago when Black 

gle’s forefathers had burt to death, by a 
v fire, the band of whites who had raided 


Indian forests And he himself could tell 
What were 


Here the White 





deeds of revenge 
nes of the White Man ? 





1 of One Who long ago, was posse ssed 
Great Spi Who had more the colour 
India in of the white, with power to 

sickness and to raise the dead, and yet 
y listeni ¢to the mobcrying out, ‘‘ Crucify 





* Crucify Him and allowing cruel 
1s to hang His innocent body on the Cross 
° * . * * 
Cariy momn found the Chief fallen 


The great 


it excitement that had roused 


d now made him drop into a 


er ind 


nergies h 


while the camp was early 
faves left the old 
moming sunlicht 
kson had 


Lys) 
Tulis \ 





man to rest till 
woke him 

Red Beard to the 
; ich Overlooked the Saskatchewan 
ce he could see in the dim distance the 


Camp of Deer Skin’s tribe. another 


] 


rone with 


s ] 
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people to whom he was eager to take the 
Gospel. 

Walking to and fro, Red Beard heard still 


more of the God-Man, and clasping Jackson’s 
hand in hearty exclaimed, ‘‘ Me 
Red Man God-Man.”’ Kneeling 
behind the Jackson prayed that God, 
the Great Spirit, would reveal Jesus to the 
niche 


shake he 
like know 


bush 


Returning to the camp the missionary found 
Black Eagle still ready to listen, and right on to 
full day did the pioneer tell the Gospel Story. 

“White Man come again,’ was the Chief's 
and the old man seemed more 
promised to 


eager entreaty 
than 
return in another week 

Many were the visits the pioneer paid to that 
once wild tribe 

Standing on the sandy shore of the rapidly 


satisfied when Jackson 


flowing Saskatchewan River on a bright day 


in the following August, Jackson performed 
a Baptismal Service. First came Black Eagle, 
then Red Beard, and following him six others 


of the braves, who, kneeling before the mission- 
ary, were baptised in the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost 


* . * * . 


Jackson was on a visit to the Deer Skin 
Red and the 


camp suddenly appeared in the 


when Beard braves of 
Eagk 
Curious to know what was in the air— 
had been on the 
path and were the bitterest enemies—Jackson 
tepee as Red 


had he, 
Smoking the 


lribe 
Black 
camp 


for these tribes ever war- 


hid himself behind a Beard 


gun or bow and his 


appeared No 
unarmed 


men also wer pipe 
of peace they bravely stood before the chief. 
Then in their own native Sioux they spoke. 

‘O Great Chief of the Deer Skin Tribe, 


loved of the Great Spirit and feared by many 
niches, our Chief, noble Black Eagle, in his 
old age has spoken with the Great Spirit, and 
the Great Spirit has spoken with Black Eagle, 
and here we bring you tokens of his respect and 
your fellow brother living 
fo the Red Man, Revenge 
Spirit told us, 


of his affection as 


in the same Land 


is sweet, but the Great has 


Forgiveness is sweeter.” 

Chen from the ponies that followed the braves 
were taken skins, fish, deer food, beads, blankets 
and roots, a peace offering from Christian Black 
Eagle to his old enemy Deer Skin 

The Deer Skin 


this strange treatment, but accepting the gifts 


iron-faced was amazed at 
he promised to send his braves to smoke the 
pipe of peace with And in this 
way the Indian chiefs who were once the bit- 
terest enemics became the best of friends 


Black Eagle. 








Hints on the Care of Home Invalids, 
By DR. A. T. SCHOFIELD. 


nvalids that I wish to speak. The num- 
ber of these sufferers is greatly decreased since 
the establishment of ‘‘ Homes ”’ everywhere, 
and their very general use for every sort of 
illness and surgical operation ; but in chronk 
uses, and in very mild attacks of fevers, 
home is best ; while in many instances, owing 
expense and considerations, no 
choice is possible. 
If the case be infectious, or of short dura 
n and requiring quiet, the sick-room should 
be at the top of the house, and as mu h out 
It should be barely 
preferably not 


f T is not of ‘‘Home”’ invalids, but of home 
i 


« 


other 


of the way as possible 
and the _ floor 
covered all over with carpet. It should be 
ight and sunny. The bed should stand 
ween the door and fireplace, of which there 
1ust always be one in the room. There 

ich or sofa, an easy chair, and 


al\ , 
ild be a c 
mall table by the bed. A few good pic- 


furnished, 





nd flowers make the room bright. The 
patient hould always have the means of 
e with a small electric bell 

pu h on the table or under the 

\ The 1 n fresh if a small fire 
iming (except in the dog-days), and the 
low should be widely open top and bot- 
and night, as all fears of mght au 

iz to the lark ages ol the nine 

entury 

| patient i\ hav ent 
warm c] the bed, but ( r too 

as ft perspirati hich 

Irs¢ prod ed | oth 


‘ l 1 st out mto m 

| t ll and it aC 

] t A ood I 4 

ed th hi enerally thie 

. but i eumatism and pain 

ad ol l | | it 

lt er! f the old-tashi ed 
itnel be | tI t l e % | ae 

ble than a matt Of cours 

l i te ik t t patient ( ( lie l 

] et l ther ¢ t » 4 ! 

Leet ire most ntort le, tho ! 


i under the back or under thi 
Iten £1ve great rest. Lhe head pillows 
1 be soft and n laid one on the other, 
n tly | the other, so as 
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to support the shoulders 
head. 

There should be a bed-table and a bed. 
rest, combined with a foot-rest against wh 
the feet can be braced. : ne 

The temperature should be kept as ever 
as possible, and about 65°. If the patient 
sits up in bed, care should be taken that the 
shoulders are covered. The door should be 
kept shut, and a screen is useful in a sick- 
room lor many purposes. 

The room should not be dusted (flapped 
but everything and every ledge wiped over 
with a damp cloth once a day, and the floor 
when needed, with a damp cloth over the 
head of the broom, and a solution of Sanita 
used. All used or soiled articles should at 
once be put outside the room. 


as well as the 


The Over-Anxious Nurse. 

And now a word about the amateur nurs 
Her chief sin is over-anxiety and fussi 
two qualities that ever go with ignorane 
You may not be able to help the latter, 
you can help displaying the former; 
pray do lhe poor, helpless patient! 
being fussed and questioned. Few are 
e to the Tommy of the field h 
Modder, who, when the j 

} 











In patients 
pital on the 
lady asked if he 


would like his face v 








replied : “* Well, only once more, miss; ! 
six done it already.”’ 

Learn to anticipate wants quietl 
avoid ask : quently how the patient 
At the ht Linlie do 
ton and silent as the 1 
famous note that is th 
all tim B natural.” 
thetic, but me r sentim 

ny an vhatevel 
may ! 

List e following points Ol 4 § 
umateut She muld = be 
it ldy n en to nols 
ter, but cheerful and hopeful. she 
be qu her m but ae . 
firm | ( nd q ck nd 

lls} She should be gentue, 
voice h, and speak quietly but 
tine tl She should not whisper. 5hest® 
hot ru rustle about the room. Un 
other har he should not glide about ™ 
snake udde nly appe ir, to the patie : 


1 »arts of the © nt 


terror, Im unexpected j 











lor save by the nurse. 


HINTS ON THE CARE 


C iid walk firmly and naturally. She 
ot. on anv account, wear creaking 


‘< or rustling dresses. She should be 
nulouslv clean in her hair, face, hands 
Her dress should be 
I ial. but not starched too 
An apron, coming up over the chest, 
nurse must be _pre- 


‘lc and dress. 








ed to do all sorts of disagreeable things 

howl the least disgust or reluc- 

Meals ; medicine and, indeed, all 
iould be given to the minute. 

When not wanted, the nurse should sit 
tly down and work or read, and not 
fussing about the room and tidying up. 

She must be firm about admitting friends 
the sick-room. In the first place, no one 
ld see sick people but those they wish to 


interview should be short, 


- and then the 
ind not at meal-times 


The Meaning of the Red Ribbon. 
Care for personal appearance is no small 
of improvement. When the patient 
bad she lies anyhow, and the hair uncared 
As she recovers she 
regains interest in herself. Sir Andrew 
irk, when once visiting a distinguished 
ung lady, stopped as he opened the door 
f her room, and said to the anxious friends 
l t “She is better to-day.” 
hey were naturally anxious to learn how 
knew, and asked him afterwards. ‘ She 


if outside 


ad a red ribbon in her hair,” was the reply. 
The nurse must be able to wash the patient 
n bed once a day: or, half one dav. the 


lf the next, if very weak. She must 
] + 
to de oroughly—a limb or part at 
without chilling the patient or wet- 
the hed 


le | feet must be kept warm. and 
head cool, and a hot bottle should be 
Be. Remember the tem 


re ol body is not 982° every 
Dut 1 er the closed armpit o1 be 
the tongue In the close 1 mouth. Ser 


thermometer is clean, and shake 
Keep it in the mouth three 


armpit for five In young 


en it est placed in the fold of the 
S ist not trust to beef-tea 
' Li Ptst t i «tl cs 
/ ma th milk A muini- 
1 ta ’ 
uN fever is a quart of milk and 
| 
I cases get exact direction 
" as to all the needed precau 
\. + Catry them out most rigidly. 
ey Mie ; 
W words about our chronic 
H I the Yéeclme | 
le régime and the hints in 
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connection with it are entirely different. 
The room is in a convenient and accessible 
part of the house. It is sunny and airy, with 
open windows as before, but it is fully and 
comfortably furnished, and books, flowers, 
pictures, and pretty things abound. The 
bed, if possible, commands a pleasant out- 
look, and there is always a comfortable chai 
near for the prolonged and frequent visits of 
kind friends, which there is not in the other 
case. No nurse, perhaps, is needed—not 
even an amateur. Some sister or fnmend 
can probably do all that is required, with the 
assistance of an ordinary maid 


Reading and Games. 

The details depend much on the disease. 
So many chronic diseases are now declared to 
be more or less infectious, that the sick-bed 
is a much more solitary place than it was, 
and paid service largely replaces the care of 
friends. All this is, no doubt, for the public 
good, and it is only the invalid that suffers. 
Still, there are yet some non-infectious 
diseases—particularly those of a spinal or 
paralytic nature—where the sick-room. can 
be made the pleasantest room in the house, 
and a favourite resort: thus taking away all 
feeling of loneliness or isolation. 

In all cases, reading to the patient is a 
great resource, providing one has a musical 
voice, and can read intelligently, with em- 
phasis and punctuation well marked. Some 
times it is a greater change to play games, o1 
to assist in some fancy work, particularly 11 
designed for some festive occasion. 

here are two sorts of sufferers : those who 
cheer you and those you cheer. I have 
gone at times to comfort the sick, and have 
found such a stream of light and love pour- 
ing from them that I felt I could add nothing 
that they wanted nothing, and that it was 
I who was being cheered. But these are not 
the common cases. So be ready to lift and 
encourage the sufferer on all occasions 
Never go to the sick-room in a depressed 01 
agitated condition. Don’t be so selfish as 
to carry the house worries or your troubles 
ther Go to give and not to get; and see 
that you have always something with you 
something brightening, elevating, some little 
story, some little extract from a letter, some 
interesting bit of news, or some new thought 
that will lift the sufferer from earth to heaven, 
and take her thoughts far away from het 
sufferings and her limitations. To do this 
you must have your own spirit in tune with 
the Infinite, and you must have enough love 
and joy in your heart to have some to spare 
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The Modern Window. 


By WILLIAM BEAUMONT. 


THAT shall the window be ? Shall it be 
\\ indicative of the self-contained aloof 
ness of the severely respectable, or shall it 

xpand—a little wildly but still 
expand—with the trend of modern thought? 


For, curiously, the windows of our suburban 


perhaps 


dwellings, from the most modest to the most 
xpensive, do in various degrees express the 
outlook, so to speak, of the people within. 
As an example of the utterly conventional 
let us take this ordinary semi-detached villa, 
with its neat grass-plot in front, its row of 
alternated privet 
bushes, its geranium, lobelia and calceolaria 
tudded border and let us 


windows. 


dark gprecen and golden 


observe its 
here are two bay-windows, one above the 
other, one flat window above the street door, and 
one dormer-window at the top of the house 

First, on the lower panes of the bays are 
arranged short frilled curtains, each one tied 
back into an angle by cords and tassels. Next 
there are the blinds, appliquéd, and _frilled 


with wide lace. Next, long curtains, a pair 
to the centre and a single one each side In 


the flat window on first-floor and in the one 
ibove, the same paraphernalia is gone through 
the only difference being that the curtains 
pstairs are not quite so handsome as_ those 
1 the ground-floor 
Now, in all, this me 
ixteen cords and _ tassels 


rds, tassels and rollers 


sixteen short curtains, 
cight blinds with 
twelve long curtains 
with their attendant poles, hooks and rings ; 
tl effect from the outside being a swathed 


} +) 


petticoated much-tied-up series of wicked 
ips which must by hook or crook be covered 
while the effect from the inside is that of 
rathering twilight If there is only half 
this number of curtains and ties used for the 
windows at the back of the house, they will 
ll total sixty-nine separate articles for the 

xr housekeeper to keep clean and in repair 


for the windows alone 


There is, however, another kind of window 
lressing which is coming rapidly to the fore 
id though this i it present, confined largely 
t the modern, 1 igh-cast, gabled picture que 
vle of residence known as “ Arty,’ there is 


reason why thie ime simple arrangement 


it be applied to the more old-fashioned 
illa before mentioned 


It will be well, though, before going on with 


a description of curtains, to assume that from 
our windows, if they are to be truly us ul 
we expect, first of all, to get light and air ; 
secondly, we hope they will be beautiful to 
look at ; and thirdly, that they will s 
us a certain amount of privacy. 








Cure to 


Since light and air can easily be admitted 





by not covering the window up too much 
we will pass on to the consideration of beauty 

Now, the most beautiful thing one lo ks 
out upon from the ordinary suburban vill 
is surely not the opposite houses, or the road 
way, or the railings in front, but the sky. 
sky with its ever-varying cloud-shapes, blue 






with daylight radiance, mellow with evening 
sun, even grey, but never twice alike. Yet 
it is the sky which we invariably shut out 
day after day with that hideously monotonous 
piece of calico or collection of laths which we 
aptly call a “ blind.”” There may be trees, to 
-happy are we if there be—and it shoul 
be our care, as it will be our pleasure 
arrange our curtains so as to form a charming 
frame for our picture of trees and sky. 
rhe question will be asked, perhaps—Wi 
Why not have t 


But this we cannot 


have curtains at all ? 
whole window space free 
do, for we must have something over the 





lower part of the window to screen us fr 


part ° 


public by day, and over the upper part 
shield us from curious eyes at night. Curtams 
also help towards beauty by hiding the 


1 


brick or plaster edges of the window, an 


point of colour by a general harmony 





the surroundings. 
What 

The real thing to decide, then, 1s—\)a 
kind of curtains shall we have ? How sh 


and how shall we put 





make them 
up ? | 

First as to the colour of the curtains. 
glance round will show us that nearly all U 
: white or cream- Jour 


A 


curtains used are 


But white curtains, though very Het 
for a sunny day, are cheerless under 4 


is a shade _ better 


sky Cream colour e - 
still not to be compared to the cheerful su 
influence of a pale golden-green u 
seem promis! 
of looking t 


f 
5 
g haf 
g 





make the darkest day oh 
will also have the advantage 
in the hottest weather, as well as bein : 
any colour already 2 ™ 
prevailing note 


best 


monious with almost 
except red If the 
ream colour curtains are 


room 


red, white OF ¢ 























iy, then, that green curtains are used from 


till autumn, when a welcome change 
a be made through the cold weather by a 
nt of warmth in curtains of an old-rose pink. 
the double sct, as 








Ve 1 safely venture on 
ther will not cost nearly so much 
. syal stvle of furnishing. There are now 
ies of casement cloths to be had in 
r varying from sixpence to two shillings 
yard. It is wise, however, to choose plain 


ones are almost sure to 


ths. as pattern | 





a window that 1s 


st easy way to furnish 
wn as the ‘ qu 
To begin, we must screw small curved brass 
resser-hooks at about half-way (or more if 
red) up and into the frames of the lower 
geod windows. Now lengths of thin 
we inch) cut to fit across and project a 
on each side of the hooks, thus: One 
ide piece for the large centre window, and 
idle two sl smaller 


shorter 


ire-bay.’ 


have brass- 


pieces, one each for the 


windows. For each short curtain the 


idth must be as wide again as the rod, and 
lepth two inches less than from rod to sill, 
ing for hem. Now for each curtain take 


exact width of rod between hooks in 


arse lace which is in itself two inches wide, 


1 sew the curtain material in a regular 


the edge of the same. Next sew 


of | s of fine cord to the top edge of the 
1 the curtain is ready to be hung by 
s to the ] 

r curtains should reach to just over 
r edge of the lace of the lower ones hey 
i require to be of the same approximate 

but tl entre one will in this case 
livided into two, so that they mav be 
ned and drawn back. one on cach outer 
during t day These will not require 


pleated at the top to the 
ith of the window. and must be suspended 
brass rings instead of cord, so that they can 
ly be drawn to and fro 

ls for the 

ler thicker, say j-inch, and, so as to allow 
m for free running they should be fastened 
he outside frame and not to the 


upper curtains should be 


window 


Th t ' 
| = curtain 5 can be enriched by sewing 
ands eee ; 
‘ ed 4% lace insertion about an inch from 
le edge he ir ; 
| s© ON the inside The upper rods look 
| ter finished 
| nhished, too, if small brass knobs are 
ewed into their « nds 
” 5 ! curtain material at nine- 
r yard, the rods at threepence pe foot 
1 the lace thr ee 
cepence per yard, the whole 
Ment for on, : 
bay window should cost 
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WINDOW. 





something between fifteen and a 
pound. 

It would be a fitting as well as a useful finish 
to this artistic window to have a window- 
seat placed in it, instead of the eternal spindle- 
legged table with its accompanying plant in 
pot which is usually put there. To accomplish 


this end I will betray the secret of the “ Tate- 


shillings 


cupboards.”’ 

You procure as many empty Tate sugar boxes 
as will fit conveniently straight along the win- 
dow-recess when placed with their backs to 
the wall and their openings outwards—three, 
or sometimes four, are usually required. To 
keep them firmly in place, and to prevent the 
valance, presently put on, 
from being pushed into the openings by the 
feet, a piece of wood the entire length, and 
must be nailed along 
This 
in case the 


which we _ shall 


about four inches wide 


the bottom edge of the boxes. wood 


dark brown 
valance is kicked on one side at any time 


should be stained a 


The valance can be made of art-serge in 
some colour to harmonise with the curtains 
Sage-green would look well either with the 


golden-green or the old-rose. In depth it 
should reach from an inch over the top of the 
seat to the floor, and it should be more than 
twice its length so as to allow for plenty of ful- 
ness and for enough to cover the sides at each 
end. To make it look smart, it can have a 
broad band of some rich-looking harmonious- 
coloured damask sewn along the bottom just 
broad hem; and it is astonishing 
how this addition will lift it out and 
away from the ordinary home-made article. 
Now difficult task—the 
making of a firm, flat, serviceable cushion, 
that shall neither be so soft that it will get out 
of shape with being sat upon, or so hard that 
The easiest way 


above the 
much 


comes the most 


it will not be comfortable. 


is to cut a straw mattress in halves, and re- 
cover the opened sides, but as a straw mattress 
is not always available we must try to find a 
substitute 

Commence by cutting widths of stout un- 
bleached calico or ticking to fit exactly all 
over the top of the seat, allowing for half-inch 
trimmings all round Next cut a strip of 
calico four inches wide, and long enough to 
go right round the outside of one of the pieces 
Now, taking one of the pieces 
stitch 


already fitted. 
of calico as the bottom of 
the long strip strongly all round the edge of it 


the cushion, 


so that it stands up and forms what will ulti- 


mately be its thickness. Then sew the lid 
or top of the cushion on to the other edge ot 
the strip, leaving one end open for the stuffing 


to be put in 





























i fillir 1 better be of hay or straw— 
t f I is firmer. It will pro- 
, 4 
ld back over 1 f until 
t t tO % I into the corners, 
handful of straw at a time, and 
pl 1 itly » its pl ce so that it fills 
out t { e i i thi ( Tal care 
mie ] is tightly ked 
ind 41 as ly ¢ from the top th 
V | 1 \\ vhole lengt f the 
e is filled b vn up and covered 
with é f rge that w used 
f t vala 
And now the late-cupboards "’ are com- 
pl We ] t valance, and behold! there 
1 \ row t receptack No. 1 
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No. 2 will serve to hold magazines and paper 
No. 3 do for the work-basket and : H 
stray needlework; and No. 4 will soly 
vexed question 


will 





as to where to keep the dra 








and nes which generally come about wi 

family that is growing up . 
Now stand back and take a looka our har 

work How cheery the soft r se-colour of { 


ITying autumr 


clouds : w harmonious against the f 


Y 


brown leaves of our little acacia ! And 
its rich border bele 


above t 





all this 
in time, money, or labour. 


comfort at so | 


ost either 


a) 


Thirty Years to the Making of a Sermon 


A Complete Story. 


By 


i iyo old at forty my companion quoted, 
as the preache! tood up to give 


out his 


text The remar) justified by the appear 
of the man. He gave one the impression 
of put t h living into lite His 
hair wv grey, his face was thin and drawn 

1 when he Spoke 1) Voce wa thin too 
and had the peculiar indistinct quality noticed 
In the VoOIce ol mel! who have lon had to 
ex themselves 1 language alien to thei 


MACK ALL. 


+ 


almost Hi 
and the hand that turned over his notes : 

had got throught 
in an orthodox way 


manner was ner 
But in 


introduct 





‘* His compassions fail not.” The pre 
looked straight ahead, and we knew h 
to the b nd gi he gall : 
of them were still children m apf 





w serious 


ned on some ¢ 




























































THIRTY YEARS TO THRE MAKING OF A SERMON. 603 


i, questioning His goodness, doubting of every disappointed and despairing one. in 


God, 
. existence A time of nightmare with no that building. I was glad that no one but 








“as + experience to help; a child in a topsy- God knew how much agony, and brain sweat, 
ae " world with no God. and heart’s blood had been expended before 


is he spoke to the lads in the audience I that message could be sent thrilling through 
1 see how that early fight had made his our being, bringing health and comfort and 
ter deep and wide and sweet, and given rest with it. 

nderstanding heart. For he had found The preacher’s face was blotted out for 





in spite of all his doubts and unbelief me as he delivered his message, and in its place 
had never failed, but gradually, steadily, was the picture of a hut near the Zambesi. 
+ brought him into the light. Its walls were of mud, but they were brightened 
of his early life went to the by a picture—there was only one. It was the 
saking of the first point of his sermon, and face and sometimes the figure of a girl—a young 
ere were those in the audience who can never _ girl with big dreamy eyes. There were photo- 
vet the look in the preacher’s eyes as he graphs, snapshots, and a highly finished life- 
i them to meet the gaze of the girls and _ size portrait from a London firm. There was 
- ys in the gallery, and quoted softly, “It is an oil painting, and several drawings in black 





od fora man that he bear the yoke in his and white. The natives thought it was the 





I t OF r’s compassions never face of the mother of Jesus. It hung over the 
great is His faithfulness desk where the sermons were prepared and the 
1 spoke to those in the _delusive native language puzzled out. It stood 
of the church. He told us that God on the home-made mantelpiece where the 
zh for men in the prime of life, in missionary often cooked his own meals. It 
s and in its monotony. As I listened was above his couch, and in his periodical 
emembered the days when he was in the’ attacks of fever he called it the angel in the 
ime of life; some of them were dark days house, and prayed that it might lay healing 
AON, e was living na mission station, south hands on his head 
the Zambesi 1 there the devil laid siege The photograph was pasted into his Bible, 
s It t a time when his work lay between the leaves of his hymn _ book, 
body weak from re and looked at him from the lid of his watch. 
ind his brain on fire here was not a corner in that little hut where 
med to be an enemy in the camp the face did not meet him 

d night, ‘‘ Curse God and Che minister had not fallen in love as a boy ; 
of yo h, the morality he had not thought of a wife and a home, 
Vilisatior { rself go.’” He will never like men of mature agi But gradually he had 
ss n I knew of the struggle he rrown to love the daughter of the medical 
ul Prince of Darkness, for he gave missionary at the next station His love 
ds at home had grown had grown so deep and absorbing that it 
> tomed is absence; they neglected almost frightened him by its intensity. It 
ol 1 as helpfully as formerly was the passion of a man of nearly two score 
ness of the life that was in itself a years, a man whose heart had never before 

ns of » him had worn away, and been stirred by any woman 
was nothing but monotony, nd low The girl would have joined him in his work, 
al deadness all around but she was voung, a white girl among the 
ten to pray for him in those natives, living a simple, guarded life. It 
hen he most needed ipport he was at his suggestion that she was sent to 
But now he could say England to be educated, and to see the world, 

1 the heart of the Eternal before becoming his wife 

my ns never fail, Thou art good. ”’ \ year after he had parted from his fiancée 
LOM} bent his head, forgettin a worse attack of fever than usual left the 
1 I knew that one man who missionary prostrate, and he was obliged 
a . ippery path was regaining hi to abandon his work for a time The brother 
1, and finding that th Arm that saves is for whose education he had paid, and for 
‘ d. One saw the fruit borne by whose comforts he was providing, first heard 
vy Sgles on the Zambesi, and this when his remittances were stopped. Then 
2 is t those temptations, sor the Mission Board and the natives, for whom 
‘ s had not been in vain he had given the best of his life, showed their 
message for that appreciation of his work. They suggested 
= nd it went traight to the heart that, if he went to England tor his wile, the y 


















build him a1 scientific house in a 
it if ht ( ] 

His jo home \ cheered by the thought 
of meeti ! loved and the clever 
brother that he had taken from the plough 
and put in the Ipit Perhaps that voyage 
was the happiest time of his life, for he had 
no presentiment of evil, but it was the ex- 
perience that followed that put the thrill in 
his voice as he spoke of the goodness of 


] 


It was my lot to deal the blow that smashed 


for ever the « um of his life. I did not know 
ho to soften the blow, so I blurted out the 
plain, terrible truth as we stood on the ocean 
liner looking into the unclean waters of the 


dock at Southampton 


on his brother could 


not mect him was that he was spending his 


honeymoon in the Mediterranean, and_ his 
bride was the woman whose name was written 
on my friend’s heart 

He turned away like a man stricken by 
death, but he spoke no word 

That 
must have met 


rarden, for he 


night was his Gethsemane, but he 
the Man of 


next 


Sorrows in the 


appeared morning not 


— 
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1 


only with 
but 


resignation 


lock 


written on his ; 


with a that 


made one Say 
Moses wist not that his face did shine.” 
That twelve months oO 


| 
ind noy 





were listening to his farewell sermon jn 
while his brother was ’ 
Sunday with his wife and 
born son . 


brother’s pi Ipit 





mg a quiet 
During the coming week the preacher y 
set sail again for his mission station ing 


alone to his new home, from which even the pic. 





tured face of a girl had been removed To-night . 
we were receiving a message from God bat . 
it came through a bleeding, bruised. broker 
faithful heart, and it went straight as an ano | 
to our hearts 

Thirty years had that sermon taken to pre | 
pare, but its effect would last for ages. The | 
preacher ice rose strong, glad, and victor 
in our parting hymn, and when we had s 
the verse 

I of G s 





he raised his hand and pronounced the Ber 
diction 


~<— 2 > 


HOME FROM SCHOOL. 


ROM the windings of the woodlands, 
From the valleys deep and cool, 
From the rough and stony hillsides, 
Come the children home from school. 
O, the tasks were hard and dreary ; 
O, the hours of toil were long; 
Little heads and hands grew weary, 
Waiting for the evensong. 


Mother lingers at the wicket, 

Resting in the shadows cool, 
Keeping all her best caresses 

For the children home from school. 


From the windings of Earth’s woodlands 
From its valleys deep and cool, 
From its rough and stony hillsides, 
Come the children Home from Schoo! r 
O, the tasks were hard and dreary; 
O, the hours of toil were long; 
Heart and head and hands grew wea!) 
Yearning for the Evensong. 


ee 


To Thine heart, O loving Father, | 
Take us back from Sorrow’s mule; 
While the angels whisper softly, | 


“Tis the children Home from School. 
CHETWYND HamiLt0s 














Home Difficulties. 


By the Right Rev. J. W. DIGGLE, D.D., Bishop of Carlisle. 


OME difficulties are mainly of two kinds : 
ose bevond our control and those of 
sown making. Those beyond our control 
chiefly, though not exclusively, material 
ulties, such as lack of proper accom- 
n and sufficient means of livelihood. 
ymodation blighting 
hindrances in the way 
tion of domestic virtues and 
They make very hard 
abits of comeliness and 


and 


nterfere with health. In 

strug { tence Insufhcient means 
foster sordid and suspicious views 
They also bitterly contract oppor- 

( ind recreation Phey 

of its dignity, perverting it into 

ted drudgery They are apt also 


gendet pirit of unbelief in God, of 

tility to existing social and_ political 

ons, and of jealousy towards 
highly favoured 


those 


of squalid penury make home 
exceedingly difficult. In extreme cases, 
are appallingly numerous, they make 


mpossible. For how can the moral 

ity and sweetness of home, as a rule, 

st or thrive amid material surroundings 
tructive and poisonous ? 
Living in Flats. 

nces there are of great domestk 

and even of domestic happiness, 

iclous and miserable surroundings 

ot surpassing loveliness are some- 

s found in deserts and clefts of rock. 

the difficulties in the way of home duties 


shit enormously intensi- 
ind aggravated by bad material con- 

and no effort should be spared 
individuals, by the practice 


ry, sobriety, and thrift, to improve 

r mat condition for the sake of 
I and domesti happiness, nor 
part of the nation to remove all the 
Way Ol assuring eflective- 


ind iruittulness to individual effort. 

of the nation to remove, 
difficulties 
, SO far as those difficulties 
3 Some home 
a iy howevi r, lic partly within, and 
{ control, 


t) n +} 
is the! ie duty 


to minimise, the 


on if 
Me home irfe 
VEeVOnd ind 


dividual control. 


eyond, our notably the 


difficulties consequent on the tendencies of 
the age, the zeit-geist, the spirit of the times 
in Which our lot is cast. 

The tendency of our age is, in many direc- 
tions, against the full development of home 


life. The vast growth of towns is one cause 
of this tendency; and this in two ways. 
In the poorest parts of densely-peopled 


towns housing is bad, rents are high, wages 
are precarious, sweating is common. All 
these evils are adverse to home. 

On the other hand, in the richer quarters 
of towns, the increase of 
rates, and rents, the custom of living in flats 
and taking meals at restaurants is growing. 
What is called “ the servants difficulty ’’ is 
fostering this custom ; as is also the increas- 
ing prevalence of spending week-ends, and 
festivals like Christmas, away from home. 

Again, the wages of young labourers in 
factory and mining districts are often so 
high as to induce a precocious independence. 
The position of children in these districts be- 
comes, at a quite early age, more like that 
of lodgers or paying guests than children. 
Out of their high wages these young people 
pay for their board and lodging, keeping 
the residue for themselves, just as strangers 
would. This custom is unfavourable to 
the development and free play of both 
parental and filial feeling, and frequently 
creates serious difficulties in home life. 

These and similar difficulties are partly 
removable by truer teachings about the 
honour due to parents, by emigration to the 
colonies, by the transference of industries 
to smaller places, and by the cultivation of 
small holdings and agricultural pursuits. 


taxes, 


owing to 


The Servants Difficulty. 

“The servants difficulty,” too, is by no 
means wholly of the servants’ making. 
It is largely a masters’ and mistresses’ 
difficulty. Servants, like other people, have 
both their faults and their virtues. They 
have also much to put up with, both from 
one another and from their employers, some 
of whom have stronger instincts for feudal 


rights than for feudal duties. Besides, 
many people keep servants who ought 


not to keep them; people whose means do 
not justify them in keeping servants, who 
neither pay, feed, nor otherwise 


can nor 








rightly, and who ought 
work themselves. 


n one has a moral right to kee pa st rvant 


who has not means to keep the servant well. 
Some keep too few servants and expect too 


much from them. Others keep too many 
and suffer from the mischiefs which idle 
hands are ever industrious in doing. 

Not till there is more Christian spirit 
introduced on both sides will the “* servants 
difficulty ’’ be removed. When on the side 
of masters and mistress there is the con- 


viction that thei r\ 


ints are not serfs, but 
brothers | 


and sisters in Christ, and on the 


ide of servants the conviction that their 
service should not be eye-service or tongur 

vice, but loyalty and thoroughness in 
all things, the servant problem will largely 
cease to be a great difficulty in home hf 


For there are few relationships more pleasant 


and happy than that of masters and servants, 
mistresses and maids, when generous con- 
ideration is shown on the one hand and 


efficient, honourable service rendered on the 


other, when neither side expects too much 


or grants too littl 


A Parasitic Habit. 


of the modern age to 
ibilities of individuals as 
, and especially parental 
as State duties, is a tendency 
injurious to home life. When parent cannot 
or will not do their duty in clothing, feeding 
and educating their children, the State ought 
to step in and provide for them; but not 
without also strenuously punishing — th 
parents for the neglect of duty, if that 
neglect wilful and avoidable. The inte: 
ference of the State in the administration 
of home life ought, both for the of home 
and State, to be as little and infrequent as 
of both 


consistent with the 
No honourably independent parent will lay 
ought himself to 


another a burden he 
him that 
or to pay lor 


} ] | to others to lo 1O1 
himself to pay. 


Or LOOK 
himself, 
The habit of feeding on others is a parasiti 


otate I DOI bilitie 


responsl 
obligatior 


sake 


} 
Wellare 


vhich he can do for 


ought 


abit. Feeblen follows the practice of 

nstant leanin The essence of the best 

l t l Maep nd ( Phe 

poorest Man 1 should be for | 1d 
f ] ‘ ra ] 
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home life and besets its development si 
ever-Increasing difficulties. _ 


No Two Children Alike, 


: eee 
Some difficulties of home life Spring trop ’ 


the Ve ry constitution of home itself and ar: 
inseparable from it. The 2 








facts of closes | -, 

intimacy and of perpe tual association then. 
SelV’ vive rise to diffe ulties. We are a | 1 
so constantly and nece sarily on our ouari | 
within the family circle as outside. Th " . 
; , 


Whom we live see our natural injy. 
mities, our faults and failings, more clea 
trange1 vith us in 
and we with the 
avoid them in ti 
when we are out of sort 
intably They disturk 
being disturbed, and a | 
us to do things we do not want todo,orwhn | 
disinclined to do them. And 50 the; 
are little ruptures, little outbursts of temper 
The bridle drops from our lips, and wha 
are called (often mistakenly) home-trth 
but are really petula 
irce Of home difficulty. 

Then, too, differences in natural taste and 
temperament are a common source of hon 


| he Y are ) 
our moods and temper 
in the Wi 


east Wind, of 


cannot 


are unacco cross. 


Ve alr 


nt criticisms, becom 


1 
SOl 


difficult ic No two children in the sam 
family are exactly alike; considering ther 
derivation from the same parents, it Is extre 
ordinary how altogether unlike they oite 
are. Our brothers and sisters are not i I 
fre qu ntiy among the last persons we showd Ne 


chosen as our most intimat 


have 


to live with always under t 


ourselvs 
companion 
roof. How often, too, parents wollte 
different In 
children 
parents different in tast and character 


same 
have liked their children 
position and ability, and 


Mutual Forbearance. 


} } 12 
uncommon for husband 
In ca h other alter mar 


Nor is it 
Wives to discovel 
nlage 
Then, too, the 
which some mem 
bring within the 


dislikings unsuspected before m 
friends and acquail 
ers of the family make 





| 

L 
Res 

home are not always | 


Neither 





come to the other membe!s. el 
the recreations and pursuits of each appt 
by all. These and similar dilicullle © 
inevitably out of the nature ol hom 
and can « nly be overcome by the 
rel { generous patience, mutt 
nd loving sympathy; ! 




















npathy, and 


4 


TULY 


} 
ry De 








HoMk 





ly one of best services that home 
render is this training in forbearance, 

OV Che difficulties of 
are among tie instruments ior 
oment and discipline in character. 
‘he for the sake of the benefits of this 
e that, in the nature and constitution 


best 


ne, these difficulties exist and are In- 
able. For if we can earn a good 
ter in our homes, among those who 
us most intimately and best, we are 
ikely to exhibit a bad character else- 


Best Manners for the Home. 


juct at home is the surest test of good 
ners and a good heart. A great many 


ho are pleasant and affable out-of- 


are exceedingly unpleasant and dis- 
ble at hom [his is hypocrisy. For 
me we are not what to others we seem 
i ft wi em to be what at 

are n 
best mat and best conversation 
be reserved for home. Politeness 
nestic not less than a public duty. 
nds should treat their wives with all 
l s that wooers treat 


e and tenderne 
not less careful to 
heir husbands after marriage than 
Wedded life has few difficulties 


and Wives be 


one long honeymoon ; as it always 
to be, and often is—th« honey ever 


ving more sweet as it grows less strange. 


\ 


ness which depends on novelty tor 
riment happiness, but mere 
uism, Often degrading, never en- 


ing. The only true happiness is that 
fishness and fed on sympathy. 

hn nd sympathy, these two, 

> real conquerors of home difficulties, 
* things not s than great. The 1m- 
{little things in home life cannot be 
tated. TI tle rifts in the lute spoil 
larmony of home. It is negligence in 


ings which is commonly the begin- 
difficulties. Difficulties 
Vast and cata- 
in little acts of unkind- 
of bitterness, little faults 


< ruptions 


euuiness or inattention, little bits 
s. Rudeness should be banished 
tested fo In all rude- 


Sal ry 


lent of brutality, whethe1 
peech. Roughness 
but rudeness is a vice 


1 


r or 


Metime 


* 4 lorm of cruelty. 


“50 1S the Wine f 
He saying of smart things—or 
+ J 
» De smart, though often 
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merely sour—at another’s expense. To 
parade one’s cleverness, or air one’s wits, or 
show off one’s sharpness, by putting pins 
into other people, especially when they have 
neither the ability nor the gracelessness to 
retort, is like children pulling off the wings 
of flies. There is plenty of good and true fun 
to be had, both quiet and robustious fun, 
without inflicting needless pain. Fun is one 
of the great delights of home, but the heedless 
pretence of smartness is one cause of its 
most common difficulties. Cynicism, both 
etymologically and in fact, is near akin to 
currishness. 

Again, home difficulties often spring from 
parents’ fears of their children. Parental 
cowardice is far more common than is usu 
ally acknowledged. Parental and conjugal 
despotism is known to be common—the 
infamous despotism of the strong over the 
weak, of those who have the power of the 
purse towards those dependent on them 
Such despotism is cowardice in its most cruel 
form. 

“Be not Afraid of your Children.” 

3ut there is another form of cowardice 
which often creates serious home difficulties 
—-the cowardice which is afraid to correct 
children, which over continuous 
moodiness, or freaks of temper, or acts of 
inconsiderateness, or incivilities to servants, 
or unrestrained manners, or perpetual loud- 
ness, or indulgence in constant botherings 
and bickerings, and whatever spoils the peace 
or pleasantness of home, without having the 
courage to put it down. This is a very 
common kind of parental cowardice. A great 
writer, long ago, warned his contemporaries 
against this fear. “ Be not afraid of your 
children,” he said. 

This ancient warning needs repetition and 
emphasis in modern days in every rank of 
life, especially in families where children are 
precocious. Most young lives are all the 
better for a little pruning. They develop 
more beautifully and fruitfully. Some need 
much bending as well as pruning, else will they 
grow both crooked and sterile. A child who 
shows a tendency to masterfulness, to lord it 
over members of the family or over servants, 
to give orders without permission, to meddle 
and interfere in household and domestic 
affairs, to take the reins and sit on the box of 
the family coach, shutting the elder members 
inside, should have the tendency eradicated 
as soon as it manifests itself. Short-sighted 
parents laugh at this tendency in the bud, 
and treat it as a joke, mistaking precocity 


passe S 
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for cleverness, and presumption for the 
promise of power, but when the bud unfolds 
hey find the flower far from beautiful and 
the fruit far from sweet. 


Feeble Fear of Early Faults. 

In the interests of the child’s happiness, as 
well as to avoid home difficulties in the future, 
early faults should not, through feeble fear, be 
passed over. Neither among the poor nor the 
rich should children be suffered to forget that 
they are children in their parents’ house ; 
while on the other hand it is of the greatest 
moment that parents should remember that 
their children do not always continue In 
infancy ; that they do actually grow up into 
men and women, and that as soon as possible 
fatherhood ought to mellow into elder 
brotherhood, and motherhood into elder 
sisterhood. But through every age fathers 
ought to see to it that mothers are treated 
with dutiful homage and respectful courtesy 

A good father resents all derelictions of 
duty to the mother more than towards him- 
self. Many a widow’s heart has been pierced 
through with sorrows in her lonely years by 
the disrespect of her children owing to the 
cowardice of her husband during his life- 
time in joining with them in arrogant 
laughter against her, or in not visiting inten- 
tional discourtesies with condign punish 
ment 

Of course, in the brightest and happiest 
families there are times when the laugh, in 
jocund innocence and kindly mirth, is turned 
each against each in merry turn, but such 
laughter is the laughter of free and trustful 
love, and not that of cowardly, overbearing 
cynicism. Goodas distinct from bad laughter 
never creates difficulties at home, but is one 
of the sunniest methods of removing them 


Hateful Dulness. 


Among the difficulties of home life dulness 


s one of the worst Dulne is hateful, 
particularly to the young. It is the vice of 
dulne which has made po ible the aying, 
‘Be good and you cannot be happy.” The 


saying is fundar 


the frequent dulness of the good, partly tru 
Bright goodne is true happiness, but dull 


entally false, yet, owing to 


goodness a source of much unhappiness and 
not a little immorality 

However dull duty is it ought to be done 
but neither duty nor anything else should be 
allowed to be more dull than is absolutely 
unavoidable. Dulness is the root of many 
evils. It one of the causes of the de 


the ove 


population of rural districts an 


crowding of towns. It is a great enem: 
home life. Everything at home shi 
be made as fresh and bright and interestin 
as can be. Husbands should remember ws, 
they come home of an evening to tell _ 
wives of any matters of interest which he. 
occurred to them during the d bate 
also to tell their husbands. 
Only it should not be forgotten that i 
home life, as in other matters, there is 
time for everything, and everything enki 
to be done at its own time. To do tt 
right thing at the wrong time is almost 





ay, and wire 





bad as doing the wrong thing. here is 
time to speak and a time to be silent, ati 
for making a request and a time to ref 
from making it, a time to work and 
to play, a time for recreation and a time { 
repose, a time for telling one’s troubj 
and a time for keeping them a little longer t 


oneself 


2 tin 
@ Ul 


Out-of-Season Sayings. 


Many home difficulties are caused by savin 
things necessary to be said, and doing thing 
right to be done, but saying and doing ther 
out of season. Just as things eaten out 
season have to be dearly paid for, so thing 
said and done out of season have often to le 
paid for very dearly in loss of temper and 
other evil results. There are many thing 
for which there is never a right time. It 
never the right time to be a bore. 

At home every eftort should be made t 
avoid dulness, and particularly dulnes ! 
children. Children need not only plaything 
but a playful atmosphere, an atmospl 
warm and light and bright. The d 
of life without discipline are deadly. Th 
poison by their sweetness. And the ¢ 





nhe 





cipline of life without delights Is deadly as 
Its acidity is fatal. 

One of the chief delights ot children 1st 
delight of doing things. They love to @! 
they are being useful You can rarely g 
little child a greater pleasure 
it do something for you, somet 
fancies of importance. It is ag 
encourage children in the 
importance, if the importance 
direction of helping others, being ol ser 
being kind. Children love running 2° 
Let them fetch things for you @& 





runs in U 


possible —a father’ tick or @ mie 
cloak let them go on errands, ¢alT} 

parce! open and_ shut doors 
leaving the room, anything and everyu 


which pleases Or interests them. 
. sant 
Games, sports, recreations, pleasa 
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( lles, hobbies, and the like, 
th down the difficulties of 
And let it not be forgotten that 














] 
e Ite 
nbe f the best amusements for children 1s 
tell the | ment in some little work of usefulness 
ore. Ss ng as the work is not Im 
and a task, but voluntarily undertaken 
\nother great difficulty in home life is 
o Purposeless lives are 
\\ " 
ae 
! \ 
g tl \ 
n out 
T+ 
T 
ad rs 
“ TH F HT D 
In 
o Ir [ the T aw } 
et “eh edge, HW not also the pursuit 
| I try 5 tint . | 
og ’ prove the salvation ol 
mil lL the cure le whi h looks down 


In the path tic hosts of 
or the number of skilled 
xceedingly few The unem 
ed are not only without employment, 

ul a rule, without a track 

ley can be employed. In som 

— bs oMer, modified to meet modern 
4 vements We need a_ resuscitation § of 


oe lve to check the tendency in 
in 0 driftage. It is through 








m Ol apprenticeship. At any rate 
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drifting that so much unhappiness is caused 
both in the ranks of poor and rich alike 
the poor drift into suffering and squalor, 
and the rich into aimless, vicious indolence. 
In home life the consequences of drift- 
ing sometimes lead to difficulties practically 


insufferabl« The drifters become a weary 
load to the family, and not infrequently a 
cause of distress and shame. Every effort. 
therefore. should be made to give definite 


direction to the 
lives both of boys 
and girls from 
their earliest 
AS years. Not only 
should inspiring 
ideals be set be - 
fore them, but 
they should be 
taught that drift- 
ing through life 
is Misery and sin. 
God nevel 
means anybody 
to go dawdling 
through the 
vorld. He Him 
self. we may 
reverently say, 
is always doing 
something tor 
somebody And 
when He brings 
a life into the 
world, He in- 
tends something 
to be done by 
something to be 
made of, that 
life. There Is 
nothing more un 
godlike than idk 
ness and purpose 
lessness. With 
exceeding few exceptions, every human being 
horn into the world is endowed with som« 
pecial capacity for some kind of work. And it 
is parents’ duty toseeck for this special capacity 
in each of their children, to instigate and 
cncourege their children to find the capacity 
in themselves. and to bend their minds and 
wills to its development. Some sort of 
labour. either mental or manual (for workers 
with the mind are as truly working men as 
workers with the hand), every young person 
should set himself or herself to do, whethet 
they depend for their livelihood on the work 
or not. 
Bees kill the drones in their hives. In 
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hould train the 


[he above forms 


serve them from entering into Uundesirat 
marriages, from drifting aimlessly thr . 
life if unmarried ; it will also enable hy 
add to th happiness ol their hein 
married 


Abundance of individual resources, and the 
pursuit of definite occupations and ideak 
would) surmount many home difficulties 
Which without their aid tie 


a will be found 


Insurmountabl 


Radiant Homes, 


Chese, then, are some of the difficulties of 





home lite The list might easily be or 
longed In no two homes probably ar 
the ditheulties exactly identical, But 
1} 


homes alike the difficulties are eithe 
ble or irremovable. When they an 
altogether irremovable they mav often } 


i Ut 





alleviated by patience and _— gentleness 
Where there is no remedy 


( 
remains to the brave, and prayer for hej 


ourage to endur 


trom on high is a_ never-failing strength 
to the beheving 

But a tar greater part of our home dif 
( ultte s thar We allow OUTS¢ Ives tO acknol 
ledge even to ourselves are of our ow 


making d are removable by ourselves 


we resolutely determine on the endeavour 
By considerateness, by cheerfulness, by th 
frank confession of our faults, by 

aving or doing at home to others what ¥ 


would not have them say or do to us 
homage to duty and the constant remem 





brance ot the acred character of all family 
relationships, most of the stumbling-blocks 
in the way of home delights would be rolled 


away, and homes now scarcely less drear 
than sepulchr would become radiant as 
the abodk { angel 


of a volume by the Bishop of Carlisle, entitled “Home Life, 






published by Cassell and Company. 
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Conversation Corner. 
Conducted by THE EDITOR. 


Motor-Car in African Bush. 
\VHILE travelling in Nigeria, Miss 


F. M.Dennis found it possible to 
avail herself of a motor-car, one of the 
last adjuncts of civilisation that would 
be expected in Darkest Africa. She 
travelled from Ibadan to Orfo and 
hack by this means, at an average speed 
The fare 


{twelve miles per hour. 


was five shillings each way. “ There 
vas no fear of running over people,’ 
says Miss Dennis ; “ they got into the 
gutter by the side of the road long 
core we reached them, but they 


iten left their loads ‘in the track of 


the motor-car And the animals! 
Uoals, sheep, donk« ys, fowls, and 
n into the middle of the road, 





and od there w itching us come 


No hoot ng of the horn did anv good, 
and several times we had to stoy until 
y were driven away lhe people 
whor they belonged were too 
anxious on their own account to care 


out their anim 
<jo 
The Seven Dials Mission 
Church, 
A PLAIN face bearing the stamp 


of age and toil, but with an 
interesting expressior Many a hero 
and heroine can claim no_ higher 
distinction I outward appearance 
than this So it with the Mission 


hurch in West Street, Seven Dials. 
lain face has looked through the 
small panes of its four windows 
grey eves under Roman- ar hed t rows 
on remarkable changes in West 
Street. In the year 1700 a colony of 
French Protestant re fugees, with the 
ermission of the Bishop of | ondon, 
erected it as a little sanctuary. It 
witnessed the great revival of spiritual 
life of the eichteent} 


ghtee 


. century, and in 
143 it was take n over by John 
Wesley, Hy 


for this 


wrote in his Journal 
year on Sunday, June 29th 
eing Trinity Sunday *] began 
— 4 n “s cl apel in West 

» Near the Seven Dials, of 
which by a strange chain of Provi- 
dence we have lease for seven 


years 


10 to 3.” 


} 
l 1€ service lasted from 


This five |} if 
ni ive nours service 


was only one of the duties which 
filled up the untiring preacher's day 
until 10 p.m., when he felt fresher 
than he had done at 6 in the 
morning. The equally untiring con- 
gregation had the honour of seeing 
the evidence of reconciliation between 
Wesley and Whitheld, after the 
ardour of these two grand followers 
of St. Paul and St. Barnabas had 
led them into a similar contention. 
Further entries in the same methodical 
diary record : “ On Friday, January 


19th, 1750, I read prayers at the 





Caring for 5,000 Souls. 


THE history of this church is a 

running commentary on_his 
words, for it has called out a variety 
of gifts and talents. In 1799 it was 
taken on lease by Sir T. Bernard 
and opened as an Episcopal Church 
on May 25th, Bishop Porteus 
preaching “tan excellent and im- 
pressive sermon.” In 1840 it was 
re-opened, after having been closed 
for a time, as a proprietary chapel, 
under the charge of the Rev. W. R. 
Fremantle, who afterwards became 
Dean of Ripon Iwo years later 
the Rev. R. W. Dibdin was ap- 
pointed Minister, and he continued 


at his post until his death in 1887. 








THE SEVEN DIALS 


chapel in West Street, and Mr, 
Whitfield preached a plain, affection- 
ate discourse. Sunday, January 2Ist, 
he read prayers, and | preached. So 
by the blessing of God one more 
stumbling-block is removed.” How 
the walls must have re-echoed with 
the vehement eloquence of Whitfield. 
John Wesley is generous enough to 
remark after listening to his sermon 
on January 28th: “ How wise is 
God in giving different talents to 
preachers. Even the little impro- 
prieties both of his language and 
manner were the means of prohting 
many who would not have been 
touched by a more correct discourse 
or a more calm and regular manner 


of speaking i 


MISSIO 


N CHURCH. 


The present Missioner, the Rev. 
A. C. Holthouse, has about 5,000 
souls under his charge. With the 
help of one lay reader, one mission 
woman, and a staff of voluntary 
workers, he carries on the numerous 
organisations which belong to an 
actively dey eloped mission, spurred to 
energy by enthusiasm and the sur- 
rounding need. Mid-day services for 
men, lantern services on Sunday 
nights, are amongst the numerous 
organisations. With the exception 
of the stipend of the Missioner, the 
whole is dependent on voluntary 
contributions. The association of per- 
secuted French refugees, Methodists, 
and devoted clergymen makes _ the 
name of All Saints appropriate. 


























































Paying-off Aboard Ship. 
P \Y ING-OI F aboard a British 
man-o -war is a joyful ceremony, 
when Jack Tar finds himself in pos- 
sion of his hard-earned pay and 


with liberty to enjoy tt Our picture 


shows a sailor entangled in the pay ing- 
ff pennant, which is 600 yards long, 
and is flown from the masthead The 


golden bladder at the end should be 
ted 





—————== el 
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Christianising the Eskimo. 
HERSCHEL ISLAND is the 
most northern mission-station 
of the Anglican Communion, tor 1 1s 
well within the Arctic Circle The 
Bishop of Selkirk lived 


well as Mrs. Stringer, for nine years 


there, as 


Their successors at the station, the 
Rev. and Mrs. C. E. Whittaker, can 
tell of changes for the better which 


they have seen resulting from teach- 





A Sailor’s Promise 
To take 
God's written Word a 
God's Holy Son as my Pilot ; 


ny chart ; 


To anchor my soul by faith to 
God's sweet promises 

\nd never to be ashan ed to confess 
Hi name, nor to own myself His 


nt 
in 


ing and living Christ Infanticide no 
lonuer prac tised, the marriage ti 
pected, the age 1 cared for, mur 


ler and thefts less freque nt; and 

the positive side, religious services 
revularly atte nded, a desire to learn 
to read and write becoming more 


common, and reports received ol 


some of these Eskimo when trave lling 





having singing and prayers in they 
camps, and saying grace before mes 
And these results are in spit 





e of th 
strong adverse influence of wh 


<sJe 
Helping ‘* Coalies.” 
"THE London Mission to Cosi 


and Carmen continues its ye \ 
labour, and more abundant resi: . 


alers | 


have come from its efforts than the 
most hopeful could have anticipated 
when the work among these to 
was started. Twenty-three ve 
150 coalies (for the mos 
part unwashed) attended the § 
meeting organised by the Mis 


At the present time it is able 


ago o ily 


gather as many as 1,500 hearer 

most of whom have aband ned their | 
worldly ways and accepted the Gos 
as the means of salvation M 
Heard, the missionary to the doc 
coalies, gives an instance of one cl 
these men who earned ten shillings 4 
week, spent seven shillings in drink 
and took three shillings home t 

wile He was such a slave to liqu 


that he 





relused to get uf 
* livene 


morning before he had a 
Under the influence of the missionar 
he was induced to sign the pledge 
and since taking the vow of tola 
abstinence he has persuaded ninetee 
of his mates to follow his example 
The money which formerly went i 
drink, it is needless to say, goes! 
upkeep of his home 

se 
Where Washington 
Worshipped. 
ONE ot the most interesting ¢ 


amples of colonial church atch 





tecture in America 1s Pohick Churc 
in Fairfax County, Virgima He 
Washington worshipped for ™ 
years, and served as a member 0 


vestry The interior of the chu 
Wa elaborately decorated with [a 
h wete 


lets of blue enamel on whic 
written i letters of gold the Li 
Prayer, the Ten Commanamens 
Creed. The puipt ¥° 
by a winding staifca% 


and the 
ipproac he d 


: 
| d wa 
ind above the sounding-boat 


gilded dove, w hich the English camee 
off as a souvenir alter they had raided 
the place during the War ol Ind 


At the present ume ' 


Pp ndence 
s of restoral 


church is in proces 
effort is being ™ 


and every 
include all its historical cetal!s 
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' London's Homeless omen. 
By ISABEL BROOKE-ALDER. 
SITOR t London for the first time by a frail figure arrayed in shabby garments 
A ' from overseas. thus catalogued the that five vears ago were Dame Fashion’s 
. gained in his sojourn “latest creation her wretched appearanc« 
Phe calm perfection of entirely suggestiy of the distressed gentk 
e police direct and control woman They nodded a= grecting proving 
most crowded thorough their acquaintanceship In an instant the 
, and the splendid physical door moved and a brisk voice said, ‘‘ Good 
: nt of t women of the upper classes ; evening ! I had begun to wonder if you 
rl t number and the absolutely com were comin is they passed into the bright 
iritics supported by entrance-hall. So they were expected ! 
Had he staved longes My curiosity being now thoroughly aroused 
modified his” esti ] rang the bell, and, in response to a question 
mdon charities, for, in the owner of the voice heard a moment ago sa‘d 
f + tion of enormous sums to the most hospitably Yes, please do come in, We 
ur midst, they still shall be delighted to tell you all about the 
bei ibsolutely compre house and its inmates If you will just wait 
have been made irri in here by the tire I will ask our superintendent 
fact, having often had Miss Meredith Brown, to see you.”’ \nd away 
to ist a deservin she went down. thy tone corridor, her fresh 
dee that not one ot the bluc cotton dress ind white cap and apron 
d in tl bulky volume making a very refreshing contrast to the hurry 
ry of London charities ing, dingy-looking figures just encountered in 
fil sent need Thus do we surrounding streets 
he intallibility. of — the Miss Meredith Brown willingly gave full 
I I verdict Consolation for out details of the establishment It is known as 
es comes in the un the Shaftesbury Institute, and its chief func- 
in some other direction tion is to provide cheap and comfortabk 
works than we had lodgings for women whose earnings are so small 
1. and so intermittent as to make it impossibl 
ir ry at present in mind for them to maintain a respectable roof over 
thei heads. 
door ‘ Hlere, then, was 
Ed found what had 
Stat hitherto seemed 


non-existent—a 
haven of refuge 
for London’s 
homeless wo 
men, the finan 
cial counterpart 
of the men for 
whom are pro 
vided the Vi 
torian Hlomes 
at Whitechapel 
and the Row 
ton Houses In 
var1lous parts ol 
London The 
Shaftesbury In 
stitute caters 
for that large 





class of women 
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busine 


ipability, had secured 


j her Sol 
found it impossible to re 


turn to her 








former work, and 
Ith 


through varioys spells | 
whilst see king other emplo 
I earnings 
Nothin rel ined to sell her helene ; 
reducing her little home My 
bare walls ; then to part with her clot 





were soon all exh 





but 











t ir tor the cost of daily br 
Sc came a morning when « 
Habk rticle was gone, the landlord 

1 1 the woman homeless and ' 
ke in tr All day she tran b 
in search of work ; at nightfall she 
ecki ind with the gloor Y prospect bef 
her of spending out-of-doors the tim a 
another eerless dawn should find | r 
even 1 opeless lired out she sank d 


on an empty roadside seat 


two 


but she had rt 
been ther minutes before a flower-seller 
flinging dé 


be side 


ing bootlace 


wn a few bunches of violets 


them 1 


proceeded 


Glancing at her neighbours 


he rs¢ lf 


pale 








pinched face as she got up again 
exclaimed ympathetically, ‘My! u 
look ill! I should 


ret home if I was you 
followed ] 
talk the 
with me 
\in’t 
want nol as it happens 
ind I never 
, ' ‘ ] 


keepin dd chang 


Thereupon 
end of the 


explanations, and at t 
flower-seller said, “ Wel 


’ ] 


COM« won 





and stay to-nigl 





Shaftesbu got no money 


I've got some 


to spare Was a good 


Starving Gentlewomen. 
So the two to Bell Street, and wh 


inhabitant of 


went of 


the flower-seller a regular 
lLlome 


went straight to Miss Meredith Br 


brought in her new-made friend s 


with a laugh ot onfident good-fell 
vhilst relating her doings, remarke 
shouldn’t have done it a month ago. If 
hadn’t been for you and the od J 
me in this here place I'd just | ] 
go and drownd herself, whilst I tr 1 
pal and elf to a drink 

i day « n 


2 
“a 
= 
t 
7 





tave 








cle rks 


lowe T 


1ess 


befor« 


or 
tatives of all these types have 


ot 


in 


Her« 


and sometimes 


drifting into the 


herwise. By gradual 
having 
have come to 
shelte1 


drink 


was, for instance, a 


iture but with unmis 
ving once been ‘a lady 
income lay in her handful 
she sold to mechanics in 
She proved to be the 
net. whose marriage had 
ily Estranged from het 
rrel of early life, she had 
veal to them the poverty 
] been overtaken ; but 
crept about the mean 
‘ successfully hidden 
er hemisphere, far from 
l ce carriage and the 
ere hers by right of birth 
S iturally, not told in 
onfidence ; but it leaked 
he mfortable surround 
I s¢ part at the shaites 
1 sc of women who 
ly d retined up-bringu 


ulties to Surmount 


etic companionship of 
her staff she seemed 
re speaking to con 
Dad rest 
ch itably ( l 
miu Ireq a 
ly a it I be 
idequ | 
( unyt il 
( ti ly ( ; 
ll id ane ‘ l 
iT ible | I 
rovide the 
ble for all { ry 
lookout f 1 
i t 1! 
1} Insti 1 
f bl 
( pri 
t ¢ their | 
INce Wi I 
ply ware \] 
cells of one whi ‘ 
tragic that | come 


LONDON’S HOMELESS 


WOMEN. 
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here one 
evening by a policeman whose advice she had 


ing of a woman who was brought 
asked as to a night’s lodging I did not see 


her when she arrived, but after she was safely 
in bed I learned that the 


had made it 


warmth of the room 


very evident that she was the 


worse for drink Next day she appeared so 


stupefied that she was allowed to stay in bed 


and in fact it took three 
sober, and fit to 
Then she told me 
holding the 


irom emunent 


nights for her to 


sleep hersclt give me any 


dependable information 
proicssion il 


she was a nurse 


highest testimonials physicians 
and surgeons, some of which stated that she 
Now het 


whole fortune was comprised by one sixpence 


had no superior as surgical nurs¢ 


and those connection 


with them she said, ‘ Yes, I have been a 


precious papers. In 
maste! 
in my profession, but now drink is my maste1 
She had nursed many of the best families 
had travelled widely ; she had crossed the 
equator 1 time had been through the 
United States of Ame 
and also to Austral 
out of employment and without any hope fo1 


ScvcTa 
rica as far as San Francisco 


ia: and now here she was 





the futur a mere drunkard 


At the end of our talk it was decided that 


I should write to her mother, who came next 


dav. broken-hearted with grief, but full of 


eratitude that her daughter had been cared 
for at the Institute I learned that she had 


brilliant 


advancement in her profession and of marriagt 


to drink, and had 


thrown away many opportunities ol 


through her terrible slavery 


entirely its victim as to b 


now becom« sO 


quite undependabk 


A Providential Meeting. 
kept her for six weeks, watched 


ve her employment, never let het 


fo out alone ind did all possibie, even in 


cludin medical treatment; but at last we 
id to reali that only in tsolation trom 
metropolitar surroundings and_ associatio! 
‘ ‘ld | f re y be entertained Then 
tine que tion. how to get the necessar 
I \ Sti ( ) y, there occurred on 
I tho XI ( r\ accidents which give 
t of Providential aid I met 
] ih \\ I ( ed in t! da\ whe 
verve \\ | her was d | 
dl 1 b I onality rl} lady 
» tl | came 1 in ¢ t 
I ucl by the de to 
W | I | 1 fall t sl it ct Vv" t 
| e pre i f the sum required and 
nother friend. whom she had nursed a tew 
years ago ive tl rest That enabled us to 


ome nebria 
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it is hoped two vears’ care will penny \ good dinner can also be had at nameless 
} demot f | 1d ¢g . . a ’ > re ] pees 1 
t jemon of drin and give her back price but the women are allowed to m vith fu 
as a useful me mber of the community their own tea and cook their own food. The by the ¢ 

Manv of the women who lodge at the Insti is a stock of tin pots for their use, but it Brown 
( 


been noticed that ne 


belong entirely to 
ill prefer to make their s na 




















order of strenuou 
| ¥ pr mle nd tea in an old coff 
ree that 1 and put it on the t 
f labour in to boil ! hey sav t tl 
nd is consid it es th J 
lower than 1 ) ts black ) 
more em \lixed fl ill 
T ted I cit t 
questo! 1! a imental 
ely present Some queer litt! | . 
The yl ) al pr 
t East 3 | I of thes 
| eat ity dwell | 1 to lit 
‘ her 1 ! making pat 
e indeed tot kettle-hol S 1 
rival ! I | ot material 
rte! remot ted wit infir | 
fferent i trouble, to be sold at | 
( 1 i ( enny each I 
( 1 Theretot who u them { 
lles of thet 


y where grim tort 
ily put them 
I ‘ philo 


{ 


orthodox Is! 








I to ea ill not allow 
1 their own parti rm on his Sabbat 
; but in I substitutes 
ol lled Je\ S 
t | Needless to § | 
of th cq prot ich 
! ihe 1 re i only wonder 1s 
aac b , . le to cover th | 
it I { t! } a | 
rs in sucl hi | Live ible is do to $ 
to liqut rare | { leisure to pass pleasant 
| existene ( ht mat t Bell the wo! \ live at the Institute ; 
mal : 7 ! omen working at Sunday a Pible class and ’ 
{ t Gardel ( re 1 hree lock THISSIOI crv ice which are both well attene 
t mori to | | t| 1h 1 Ithou 1 1 no compul ion to be pres 
r bee 1 k atm | it It is 1 ible to visit thls Home 
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prepare their br nd let t out rool d talk with the women Wi 
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pl ndidly 





Lonvon’s HOMELESS 


ywwever, within view, for 
through various channels 
exertions of Miss Meredith 
nd better premises will 

present house 

of the Londen 
merely as a tem 


was, to 1ts us¢ 


the foundations 


neighbouring street 
table to its 


mveniences of ever 


cit stiny 
ble to come in evi 
hensiveness "’ at whi 
lent aims But th 
mtributions are 
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pounds be speedily raised the building may 


be stopped for lack of funds 
It would be a proud position for any of us, 


knowing the forlorn state of honest working 


women unable to support homes of their own, 
to feel that we had done our little best to add 


to their welfare Knowing, too, how low 


some of them have fallen through the callous 


misery that goes hand in hand with hopeless 


poverty, we should like to manifest our faith in 


the human race when given a chance Tenny- 


son surely expressed our case most aptly 


wrote 
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Neighbours. 


A Complete Story. 


By M. A. BALLIOL. 
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he liked: “We 


are all neighbours, one to 
another.”’ 

hat Tuesday was very different from the 
last—bright sunshine, light, and colour every- 
where. At ‘The Moorings” Sally looked out 
of the window and rejoiced in the day. But 
the morning wore by, and nobody came to the 

lonely cottage. Sally looked out sadly 
Land !’’ she exclaimed, turning back into 


the house for the twentieth time “*Tedn’t no 
ise Chey’s forgotten we clean 

She put the best face on it, however, and 
pinning up her best own, began to scrub 
the kitchen table for comfort Scrub, scrub, 
crub, until the clock struck 

\h, well, it was now too late! Sally could 
not get to the cross-roads in time for the weekly 
chayv-a-banc to which she had been trusting. 
Chen a sudden knock at the door 

All sail on!” cried the captain. ‘“ Run, 
Sally, run! 

Sally ran 

‘{and!”’ she exclaimed, as she threw open 
the door. ‘‘ Miss Christine Cameron! Us 
gived you all up.” 

“\MIy cousin couldn’t come,’’ Christine ex 
plained quickly, ‘“‘so I came instead. Quick, 
Sally! You may just catch the ’bus at the 
cross-roads.”’ 

Sally knew better, but she was Devon bred 
and could not be discourteous. She hurried 


on her hat and jacket, throwing out hasty in 
formation anent the captain’s mid-day dinner 
interspersed with hearty thanks for Christine’s 
kindness in coming 


waved her handkerchief 


her off 


Christine saw 
after her, and then turned back content. 
Serving others was more native to her than 
trying to play at being a smart young woman 
of the world 

the captain gave her a hearty welcome, 


ind bade her be at no trouble on his account. 
You just trim the sails as you like,” he 
exclaimed “IT can sail in any wind 
Christine laughed 
[ am going to cook a beautiful dinner for 
you, captain she cried, as she went off to 


the kitchen enveloped in Sally’s biggest and 


Phe im Wel uth and the time went by. 

Che mutton was in the oven, and Christine 
Was just putting on the potatoes, when there 
came a knock at the front door 

“Craft hove to! shouted the captain, 


All sail on Run, Miss Christine, run!” 
Christine ran 
She laughed as she darted to the door, but 
laughed no more as the door tlew open 
Miss Cameron exclaimed Sinclait 









































































There he stood id, away down the long 
hite road across the moor, Christine was 
ire of a dog-cart driving rapidiy 
Please come 1 she said, somewhat con 
| ** The ( ptain will bx glad = 
‘ Heartily glad,” ited the « iptain as 
Sinclair entered tl ittle parlour * Got a 
n kipper on board i] with a wave ot 
his hand to Christi 
Christine has iced b k to the kitchen She 
fancied the potato tiled back at her as she 
lifted the lid, and absently sprinkled a tea 


After the captain’s dinner would come In 


tea Christine would make him a hot tea 
ke To wash her hand and set about it 
t y} three minute Sie proceeded briskly 


Christine had to work very hard this day 


not to think arder than ever since 
t last ring att b 
Sudd y to her, immersed in flour, appeared 
< ; 
WI e yo he smiled Why 
\ not e to t icnic ? ”’ 


4 
So did I 
I t k y \ ere < 1 y 
Neither did I-—know that you were commg 
I meat And she patted her dough, recover 
1ttie 
Or vou we t ome e returned 
Well there ot have bee! uly 
! ds the kor that) matte uy 
| ot really Ost i\ no \ Cal 
Y ( 1O the Cl dl JO! I m there 
f In quick 
] m not goim e the day 3 
t anythi l 
( tine | quiring ly lle co 
We met Sally d I sent olt 
t ( 1ciil 1 t rt 
1) | i | l¢ | ( 
ml thie Db 1 i cry Ki ol 
S there t cut tl the 


“Let us trv, anyway 
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ese two irresponsible young Dersor 


attempted to boil the captain’s potatoes H 


Sally known that and about the sugar sprint 
over them and all else that “tai 
kitchen that day she would have heed 
back in hot haste leaving cousins and y 
ding and all 

However, the captain declared the dinner 
1. complete iccess when it finally arrived ; 
the tabk 

The m | over, the Captain lavited his ryest 
to a pipe Sinclair had taken the rem 
tray into the kitchen for Christine, and y 
have stayed with her, but she bade him ¢ 
back to the captain 


“You can clean the knives afterwards 


m vashed up and tidy and the kett 


felt e could rest a bit. There 


at the back of the cottag 








1 to t Shiu ! and the 

low 1 her face Che roses wer 
ixuriant, the sweet peas bewildering 

it The butterflies, the birds, and 

né i were enough to intoxicate 





beautiful summer’s day in the lovely 








lonely m | 

Herbert Si ir would soon come out wher 
the ptain took his little nap. Christine fel 

ire that ( suld soon hear the footfall that 
made her heart leap. Yet she was not quite 
hay py fol he felt he ave he! credit for more 
than she | claim in coming there that day 
und confession must be made. Perhaps he 
would not care to hear the confession, ane 
that 2 vuldest of all 

When ume. he was beside her before 


new for her thoughts were so absorbing 


i ceased to listen for his step 

on the rustic bench beside her, and 
it the same roses and sweet peas 
buttertlic ind sunshine. Then 

any t 
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is 1 t home,” he interrupted. 


Ost just a big, lonely house 
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“He was beside her before she knew.’ 


(Oru y Pickering Waiker.) 
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It w very good o 
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oming, instead of whi 


Now, you cannot mock 
for yo too, remember 
Oh, don’t!” cried 


I am not good a bit 
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from any good motive 


Her voice broke He 
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I don’t believe 
Ye ye you 1 
i ¢ me your motl 
one prang up trom 
ow Is tl back d 
ive m 
- ' 
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pe 1 into the ho 
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t 1 it no long 
t kitchen \ 
t ivy kettl 
hand and 7 
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[ am r—to b 
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| b but 


Christi 


in She is at the be- 


hoOrmi¢ 


turned away a dis- 


wn to her 

f you to come here to- 
u would laugh at my 
h I find you here too! 


it my ideas as quixotic, 


we are all ne ighbours 


Christine in dis 


tress 
ind I did not come here 


d at her in amaze 


looke 


he said, stoutly 


moment, then could 


1 boldly followed het 


entered she was litting 
He took it quietly out 
l he tire 


satisfaction 
} j 


lands Liat tremovied 
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think, preached doctrines to the girl wh; 
to be quite frank—spoilt her for th, (ere 


And then, one day, he sudder 


for 


finds her changed bac k again 


his ideal 
more th, 
He stopped as if t 

then went on wit 
“Yes, loved 


anyway he is 


once 
simple girl he loved.’ 
word 


surprised himself, 


his tone: 
but 


Christine suddenly fe] 


more emotion in ' 
awares, perhaps sur 


it now Only ”’ 





hands caught in his—“ only he does not kn 
what she thinks about this.” 

Christine old directness came to her ai 
She looked up 


“Who is he? 
Yes ; and she is you.’ 


The girl tried away her hands 


** No no! she cried “You say 
because vou thi im good and unselfis 


It IS just b 








vourself D ww why I came 
No 
I t it w Hilda | 
bear to ippy ! And 
» let y v she forgot her promis 





ishamed— | t te you. Hilda 1s 
better t I Sh do "t pretend.” 

He | r hands, fixing his attent 
Inst¢ l pic1o ops on her dr 
lash 

oO I here to pl e me f 

( ©) and Christine’s apron 
ove! fax ‘* Please go away !"" 
obbed I don’t know what I am saying 


longed to take her, apron and all, int 

















anecdotal humour, and kept the 
m gol luring tea, devoting him- 
jallv to ‘ istine After tea, when 
to ti the kitchen, he strove 
n Si il Presumably at this 
in told his guest a yarn 
unly remembers the last sen 
vas Mm t voyage in the Nancy 
xt b is the Christine.’ 
n 26 
Cameron in the kitchen 
oe 
I ought to be helping her, cap 
S ought r; da tidy craft she ts 
| disappeared. But 
i 1 up,” and nothing 
1 to ( tine wa itting stall 
I She rose as he entered 
( e bega 
errupte | wait 
S back lt cannot 
ing more to do 
| 1} } 
we ac! the moor 
He took » the 
irdonable of me 
t vecak to you Is: 
S] lwell ind the 
ty hous 
. t] captain Dally 
ead!) Run u 
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minous, and the captain was almost as eloquent 
At last the two got away 

But 
groom seated at the 


The 
back of the dog-cart may 
keeping the 
strictly and imper- 
branched 


now a strange thing happened. 


indeed have been the cause of 


conversation at the first 


But soon it 


sonally commonplace 
off to all manner of topics Soon Sinclair was 
Soon she thawed, 
Yes, 


knew 


opening his heart to her 


and her eyes looked brightly up at him. 
they were heart each 


at heart one; at 


that we are all neighbours ; in practice each 
had tried to 
“Duty.” No reference made to any 


“The Moorings,’’ but just at the 


remember the words of the 
was 


thing at 


end the woods and gables of Denewell came in 
view 

‘Your home ’ she said involuntarily 

“It is not a home,” he corrected. ‘I have 
told you, and you have seen it. It is just a 
big caravanserai I am one of the homeless.’ 

\ silence followed, which each found hard 
to break But hearts speak loudest in the 
silence \t last the hall door of Spedwell was 


Sinclair sprang out and helped her 
down from the high dog-cart. A moment 
he held her so 

' Must I still 


whispered 


reached 


** Christine be homeless 


‘““No,.”’ she with a quick glance 


round But the groom was rigid at the horse’s 

head 
When the engagement of Christine Cameron 
and Herbert Sinclair became known at “ The 
g satisfaction. The 


Moorings,’’ great was the 
] 


captain and Sally longed to express their con 


gratulations It was not many days before this 
wish was fulfilled rhe captain turned to 


look out at the window, and shouted suddenly : 


‘Sally ! lwo trim craft a-cruising up the 
road! Seems by their rig they’re neighbours 
to ' Ay! They’s put the helm hard 
iport, and com tecring up the path!” 


joyously shaking 




































Out-of-Doors in the Holy Land. 








By the Rev. Dr. HENRY VAN DYKE. 
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imust pleture became alwa Deen 
Shu Va ‘ 
thousand five hundred trength, but a sacred city, a lI 
the sea, and holds the Whose retuge and salvation were In Jel 
it line of ancient shrine in the faith, the loyalty, the heroism W! 
Hebron, Bethlehem, |e He inspired in the people who t sted Hh 
loh, Shechem vhich Jerusalem is still one of the high pi 
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| Saat atl hike. am 
valley of Jordan and the Mohammedans and Christians _ a 
Phe sides of the north ” polis of infinite human hopes and Dt 
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1 : he ypita. 
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{rom al ¥ 
vated plateau— “the wind 
teth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
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+] 


] quarters of the sky across that ele- 
bloweth where 


cometh, and 
that is 


whence it 
so 1S every one 


USt 
it canst not tell 
hither it goeth : 
m of the Spirit . | 
The mystery of the heart of mankind, of 


spiritual airs that breathe through it, 


‘the desires and aspirations that lead and 


tal ; 


ive men on their journeyings, of the com- 


mon hopes that bind them together, of the 
fears and enmities that array them in warring 
hosts—of all this some vague sense came to 


5 


as we dwelt in tents outside the city 


The camp itself was peaceful and friendly 


enough. There were millions of tiny flowers, 
like infinitesimal pansies run wild, all over 


rt 


uit 


The 


fallow ground of last year’s ploughing. 
trunks of the olive trees were gnarled 


and massive, the foliage soft and tremulous, 
he grove wide and free from undergrowth. 


‘ 


on 


[he corner where we camped was raised above 


the road and separated from it by a kind of 


fitteen feet in diameter, 


Lilt 


Our Life in Tents. 
nts, each circular and about 
were arranged in a 
one nearest to the road was 
kitchen and service; there Shukari, 
ir Maronite chef, in his white cap and apron, 
1 out an admirable six-course dinner 
i portable charcoal range not three feet 
door of this tent there 


lour te 


nt. Th 





Around the 
is much coming and going: edibles of all 
were brought for sak Visitors squatted 


conversation; curious children 





g ut, watching the proceedings, or 
y jor t favours which a good cook 
bestow. J next tent was the dining- 
l the huge wooden chests of the can- 
n, full of glass and china and table-linen 
new Britannia-ware, which shone like 
were placed one on each side of the 
; Dehind the central pole stood the 
ng-table, with two chairs at the back and 
teach end, so that we could all enjoy the 
out through th open door. 
‘he tent was lofty and lined with many- 
red cotton cloth, arranged in elaborate 
t and green and yellow and 
When the four candles were lighted 


souf, the 
roidered jae ket and baggy 
breech » Came in to serve the dinner, it 
mre an Oriental scene. His assistant, 
u he Copt, squatted outside 
side of the door, to wash up 
polish the Britannia-ware. 


hee Well-spi id table, and You 


io. © 1 
l ™ } 


lit + 
l if. ft 
nt, at one 

dishes and 


410 
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The two other tents were of the same pat- 
tern and the same gaudy colours within ; 
each of them contained two liitle iron bed- 
steads, two Turkish rugs, two washstands, 
one dressing-table, and such luggage as we 
had imagined necessary for our comfort, 
piled round the tent-pole—this by way of 
precaution, lest some misguided hand should 
be tempted to slip under the canvas at night 
and abstract an unconsidered trifle lying 
near the edge of the tent. 


The Songful Boy. 

Of our own men, I must say that we never 
had a suspicion either of their honesty or 
of their good-humour. Not only the four 
who had most immediately to do with us, 
but also the two chief muleteers, Mohammed 
Ali and Mousa, and the songful boy, Moham- 
med el Nasan, who warbled an interminable 
Arabian ditty all day long, and Faris and 
the two other assistants, were models of 
fidelity and willing service. They did not 
quarrel (except once, over the division of 
the mule-loads, in the mountains of Gilead) ; 
they got us into no difficulties and subjected 
us to no blackmail from humbugging Bedouin 
chiefs. They were of a picturesque motley in 
costume and of a bewildering variety in creed 

Anglican, Romanist, Coptic, Maronite, 
Greek, Mohammedan, and one of whom the 
others said that “ he belonged to no religion, 
but sang beautiful Persian songs.’’ Yet, so 
far as we were concerned, they all did the 
things they ought to have done and left un- 
done the things they ought not to have done, 
and their way with us was peace. Much of 
this, no doubt, was due to the wisdom, tact, 
and firmness of George, the Bethlehemite, 
the best of dragomans. 

We had many visitors at the camp, but 
none unwelcome. The American Consul, 
a genial scholar who knows Palestine by 
heart and has made valuable contributions 
to the archeology of Jerusalem, came with 
his wife to dine with us in the open air. 
George’s gentle wife and his two bright little 
boys, Howard and Robert, were with us often. 


Missionaries came to tell us of their labours 
and trials. An Arab hunter, with his long 


flint-lock musket, brought us beautiful grey 
partridges which he had shot among the 
neighbouring hills. The stable-master came 
day after day with strings of horses gallop- 
ing through the grove ; for our first mounts 
were not to our liking, and we were deter- 


mined not to start on our long ride until 
we had found steeds that suited us. Pea- 


sants from the country round about brought 
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all sorts of things to sell—vegetables and 
lambs and pigeons and old coins and em- 
broidered caps. 

There were two men ploughing in a vine- 
yard behind the camp, beyond the edge of 
the grove. The plough was a crooked stick 
of wood which scratched the surface of the 
earth. The vines were lying flat on the 
ground, still leafless, closely pruned: they 
looked like big black snakes. 


Buying the Bride's Clothes. 

Women of the city, dressed in black and 
blue silks, with black mantles over their 
heads, came out in the afternoon to picnic 
among the trees. They sat in little circles 
on the grass, smoking cigarettes and eating 
sweetmeats. If they saw us looking at them 
they drew the corners of their mantles across 
the lower part of their faces ; but when they 
thought themselves unobserved they dropped 
their veils and regarded us curiously with 
lustrous brown eyes. 

One morning a procession of rustic women 
and girls, singing with shrill voices, passed 
the camp on their way to the city to buy the 
bride’s clothes for a wedding. At nightfall 
they returned singing yet more loudly, and 
accompanied by men and boys firing guns 
into the air and shouting. 

Another day a crowd of villagers went by. 
Their old sheikh rode in the midst of them, 
with his white-and-gold turban, his long grey 
beard, his flowing robes of rich silk. He was 
mounted on a splendid white Arab horse, 
with arched neck and flaunting tail, and a 
beautiful, gaily-dressed little boy rode be- 
hind him with both arms clasped around the 
old man’s waist. They were going up to the 
city for a Mohammedan religious rite. 

Later in the day a Jewish funeral came 
hurrying through the grove: some twenty 
or thirty men in flat caps trimmed with fur, 
and gabardines of cotton velvet, purple or 
yellow or pink, chanting psalms as _ they 
marched, with the body of the dead man 
wrapped in linen cloth and carried on a rude 
bier on their shoulders. They seemed in 
haste (because the hour was late and the 
burial must be made before sunset), perhaps a 
little indifferent, or almost joyful. Certainly 
there was no sign of grief in their looks or 
their voices ; for among them it is counted a 
fortunate thing to die in the Holy City and 
be buried on the southern slope of the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat, where Gabriel is to blow his 
trumpet for the resurrection. 

We did not altogether neglect our duty 
as travellers to the city of the great King. 


We. “went round about her” again and 
again, numbering her towers and marking wel] 
her bulwarks. We visited most. jf Not all 
of the sacred localities and shrines Jewish, 
Mohammedan, and Christian, We threaded 
our way through the motley, polyglot crowd 
at the crooked Jaffa Gate, with its hotels 
and cafés and curiosity shops and tourist 
agencies, and the great gap in the wall beside 
it, made for the German Emperor to pass 
through at the time of his famous visit ra 
Palestine in 1898. We loitered in front of 
the Citadel, where a multitude of bootblacks 
assure you that you need “a shine,” and 
groups of blue-robed peasant women sit on 
the curbstone selling vegetables and grass 
and firewood and bread; and Turkish sol- 
diers, Greek priests with tall black hats. 
brown-mantled Bedouins, white-faced Jews 
with curly ear-locks, Syrian girls with dark 
languid eyes, Moslem women with parti- 
coloured half-transparent veils, British tour- 
ists with cork helmets, camels, donkeys, goats, 
and dainty Arab horses jostle together in 
picturesque contusion. 


Weeping over Jerusalem. 

We strolled down the slippery steps ol 
narrow David Street, between the tiny dusky 
shops with open fronts where all kinds of 
queer things to eat and to wear are sold, and 
all sorts of craftsmen are at work making 
shoes and tin pans and copper pots and 
wooden seats and little tables and clothes ol 
strange pattern. We went through Christian 
Street and the New Bazaar of the Greeks, 
with its modern stores. We descended to 
the Place of Lamentations, beside the ancient 
foundation wall of the Temple, where the 
Jews come in the afternoon of Fridays and 
festival-days to lean their heads against the 
huge stones and murmur forth their wailings 
over the downfall of Jerusalem. z 

“For the majesty that is departed, ° cris 
the leader, and the others answer: “ West 
in solitude and mourn.” “ We pray Thee 
have mercy on Zion,” cries the leader, and 
the others answer: “‘ Gather the children 
of Jerusalem.” is 

With most of them it seemed a perfunctory 
mourning ;_ but I saw two or three old mes 
with the tears running down their faces as 
they kissed the smooth-worn stones. 

We entered convents and churcaés 
mosques and tombs. We traced the con 
of the traditional Via Dolorosa, and on 
to reconstruct in our imagination the a 
able path of that grievous journey a of 
judgment-hall of injustice to the Calvary ° 
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elty—a path which now lies buried far 
blow the present level of the city. 
@ impression deepened in my mind with 


very hour: this was never Christ’s city. 
confusion, the shallow curiosity, the 
tinterest, the clashing prejudices, the 1n- 


nd women who 


essibility of the idl 


and busy multitudes 


in His day that they are now. 


e the sam 


was not here that Jesus found the men 


believed in Him and loved 
quiet villages, among the 
eld neaceful lake shores. And 

not her¢ that found the clearest 
s. the most intimate visions of Him, but 
the big out-of-doors, where the sky 
free above us, and the landscape 
horizons. 


we 
1 awav to fat 


The City an Epitome of Life. 
now alone, 


loitered about the city 
the discreet and unhampering 

Bethlehemite ; watching the 
at their dinner in some dingy 
restaurant, where kitchen, store-room, 
banquet-hall were all in the same apart- 


| vel < 





and open to the street ; pausing 
gain with an impassive Mohammedan 


ither belt, or with an ingratiating 
ing of amber beads ; looking 


through the unshuttered windows of the 
ish houses where the families were 
thered in festal array for the household 
tes of Passover Week; turning over the 


laplets and rosaries 


and anklets and brace 


{coloured glass and mother-o’ pearl and 


gated stones and curious beans and 
l-pods in the baskets of the street-vendors 
1 the Church of the Holy Sepulchre ; 
ping back into an archway to avoid a 
‘looted camel, or a gaily-caparisoned 

or a heavy-laden donkey passing 
igh a narrow street ; exchanging a smile 
in unintelligible friendly jest with a 
t-laced, careless child; listening to 
§ disputes between buyers and sellers in 


unding Arab tongue which seems 
tragic indignation and wrath, while 
brown Bedouins 
4 unsearchable in thei 
Nal lang ind pride; we came to 
ind feel Jerusalem more and more as a 

of that which is change 
apricious and inevitable, 
mnificant, intere and 
unfinished tragi-comedy 


of thi handsom« 


ting 


fascinated us 
n. There were other 
vide on 


a4 O ride away trom 


Out-oF-DoorS IN THE Hoty LAND, 
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it, to seek conference with the great spirit 
of some ancient prophet, or to find the con- 
soling presence of Him who spake the words 
of the eternal life and carried the peace of 
God in His heart. 

Mizpah of Benjamin stands to the north- 
west ; the sharpest peak in the Judzan range, 
crowned with a ragged, dusty village and 
the minaret of a small mosque. We rode to 
it one morning over the steepest, stoniest 
paths that we had ever seen. The country 
was bleak and rocky, a skeleton of landscape ; 
but between the stones and down the preci- 
pitous hillsides and along the hot gorges, the 
incredible multitude of spring flowers were 
abloom. 

It was a stiff scramble up the conical hill 
to the little hamlet at the top, built out of 
and among ruins. The mosque, evidently an 
old Christian church remodelicd, was bare, 
but fairly clean; cool and tranquil. We 
peered through a grated window, tied with 
many-coloured scraps of rags by the Moham- 
medan pilgrims, into a whitewashed room 
containing a huge sarcophagus said to be the 
tomb of Samucl. Then we climbed the 
minaret and lingered on the tiny railed bal- 
cony, feeding on the view. 


The Crusaders’ Last Stand. 

The peak on which we stood was isolated 
by deep ravines from the other hills of deso- 
late grey and scanty green. Beyond the 
western range lay the valley of Aijalon, and 
beyond that the rich plain of Sharon with 
iridescent hues of green and blue and silver 
and gold, and beyond that the yellow line of 
the sand-dunes broken by the white spot of 
Jaffa, and beyond that the azure breadth of 
the Mediterranean. Northward, at our feet, 
on the summit of a lower conical hill, ringed 
with grey rock, lay the village of El-Jib, the 
ancient Geba of Benjamin, one of the cities 
which Joshua gave to the Levites ; the place 
from which Jonathan and his armour-bearer 
set out, without Saul’s knowledge, on thei 
daring, perilous scouting expedition against 
the Philistines. What fighting there was in 
olden days over that tumbled country of hills 
and gorges, stretching away north to the blue 
mountains of Samaria the summits ol 
Ebal and Gerizim on the horizon! There, on 
the rocky backbone of Benjamin and Ephraim, 


and 


was Ramallah (where we had spent Sunday 
in the sweet orderliness of the Friends’ Mis 
sion School), and Beeroth and Bethel and 
Gilgal and Shiloh. Eastward, behind the 
hills we could trace the long, vast trench of 
the Jordan valley running due north and 





1 with thin violet haze and ter- 
a glint of the Dead Sea. Be 
yond that deep line of division rose the purple 
| of the mountains of Gilead and Moab, 
unbroken barrier. To the south-east 


ting In 


we could see the red roofs of the new Jeru- 
em and a few domes and minarets of the 
ient city. Beyond them, in the south, 
was the truncated cone of the Frank Moun- 


where the Crusaders made their last 
d against the and the hills 
und Bethlehem, and a glimpse, nearer at 
hand, of the tall cypresses and peaceful 
irden of Ain Karim. 
his terrestrial paradi 


Saracens, 


e of vision encircled 


with jewel-hur nd clear, exquisite out- 
Below us were the flat roofs of Neb 
Samwil, with a dog barking on every roof; 
t Ithy courtyards and dark doorways, with 
nan in ¢ of them making bread; the 
ruined archway nd broken cisterns with a 
| | of green water stagnating In one corner ; 
| it loughing their stony httle fields, 


y ' 
Ol donk 


hill. 


t1 winding up the steep 


ring 

| th to the 
The Coffin of Samuel. 

Here, 
Israel te 
Jehovah, 


centuries ago, Samuel called all 
Mizpah, and offered sacrifice before 
and judged the Here he 


people. 


inspired them with new courage and sent 
them down to discomfit the Philistines 
came as judge and ruler of Israel, 


be tween 


I ng his annual circuit Gilgal 
Bethel d Mizpal Here he assembled 
tril again, When they were tired of his 

| e them a king according to 


esire, even the tall warrior Saul, the 
of Kish. Do the bones of the prophet 








rest here or at Ramah ? I do not know. But 
here, on this commanding peak, he began 
ended his judgeship; from this eyrie 


he looked forth on the nheritance of the 


turbulent sons of Jacob; and here, if you 
like, to-day, a pale, clever young Moham 
medan will show you vhat he calls the coffin 
of Samuel 


ym Mizpah the 
rising above 


sharp ridge 


We had seen fr 
| Jeru 


n to the east Our road thither trom the 
ip led us around the city wall past the 
Damascu Crate and the roy il grottor , and 
Herod's Gat 1 the Tower of the Stor! 

| Saint Stephen’s Gate, down into the 

{ t Brook Kidron There are 
1 | Idin ( the side of the stee p hill 
ij} 


hail N pposed | 


ly pl ices OT Sac red events 
fomb of the Virgin, the 


ony, the Greek 


Ing Ip} 
the Church of the 


Latin (¢ hape lof the A Church 
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of Saint Mary Magdalen. On top of th 
ridge are the Buildings with le 
Chay l of the Asc ension, and the | ; ti me 
ings, with the Church of the Conk ec 
of the Paternost r,anda Carmelite N — 
a € Nunnery, 
Among the walls of these enclosures we 
wound our way, and at last tied our horses 
outside of the Russian garden, We climbed 
the two hundred and fourteen Steps of the 
lofty Belvidere Tower, and found ourselyes 
In possession Of one of the great views of 
the world. There was Jerusalem, across the 
Kidron, spread out like a raised map below 
us. The mountains of Judah billowed away 
north and south and east and west—the clean- 
ut pinnacle of Mizpah, the lofty plain of 
Rephaim, the dark hills towards Hebron 
the rounded top of Scopus, where Titus 
camped with li 
tened peak of Frank Mountain. 
was not visible; but there was the tiny 
village of Bethphage, and the first roof of 
Bethany peeping over the ridge, and th 
Inn of the Good Samaritan in a red cut of 
the long, serpentine road to Jericho. Th 
dark range of Gilead and Moab seemed lik 
a huge wall of lapis lazuli beyond the fur- 
rowed, wrinkled, 


Russian 


3ethlehem 


yellowish clay-banks and 
the wide grey trench of the Jordan Valley, 
wherein the river marked its crooked path 
with a line of deep green. The hundreds 

ridges that sloped steeply down to that m- 
mense depression were touched with 

thousand hues of amethystine light, and tl 
ravines between them filled with a thousand 
tones of azure shadow. At the end of the 
valley glittered the blue waters of the Dead 
Sea, fifteen miles away, four thousand feet 
below us, yet seeming so near that we almost 
listened for the sound of its waves on th 
rocky shor of the Wilderness ol Tekoa. 


Where Jesus walked with His Disciples. 

On this mount Jesus ol Nazareth olten 
walked with His disciples. On this wide- 
spre ad landscape His eves rested as He spoke 
divinely of the invisible kingdom of peace il 
love and joy that shall never pass awa) 
Over this walled city, sleeping the sul 
hine, full of earthly dreams and disappoint 
hearts and wilted 


ments, battlemented ee 
sepulchres of the spirit He wept, ant si 
“© Jerusalem, how oiten would “a 


gathered thy children toge ther, even as ¢ as 
gathereth her chickens under her wings,“ 
ye would not!” =” 
now, from the mount of visi0l 
of olive trees, the Garden 

where Jesus was wont to tas 


Come down, 
to the grove 
Gethsemane, 


Roman legions, the flat- 
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-DOORS IN 


with H {1 n ls irom even the sight 
vorld. It lies on the eastern 
not far above the Valley of 


great \ 

{ Olivet 
xidron, over against that city-gate which 
- called the Beautiful, or the Golden, but 
snow VW lled up. The grove probably 
1 to some irk nd of Jesus or of one of 
disciples, who permitted them to make 
of it for their quiet meetings. At that 
no doubt the whole hillside was covered 
these have 
aged trees 
still cling to life in Gethsemane 
enclosed with a wall and an 
ng, and the little garden that 
cared for by 


olive-trees, but most of 


y disappeared. The eight 





around them 1s 


Franciscan monks from Italy. 


Preaching to the Birds. 

he bronzed Mohammedan gardener, silent, 
nt, absorbed in his task, moved with his 
beds, quietly re- 
There were 
ks, pansies, pinks, anemones 

colours, rosemary, rue, poppics—all 
rts of sweet old-fashioned flowers. Among 
m stood the scattered venerable trees, 
th enormous trunks, wrinkled and con- 
l, eaten away by age, patched and built 
protected and tended with 
as if they were very old people 
se life must be tenderly nursed and 


ot among the 
hirsty blossoms. 


+ 
t 
ll-flowers. stoc 


with stones 


IS Care 


tered. 
Above each of them spread a crown of 
resh fol delicate, abundant, shimmering 
in the sunlight and the breeze, with 
ken turnings of the under side of the in- 
rable leavi In the centre of the 
is a kind of open flower-house with a 


of flowing water, erected in memory 
, At each corner a 
M slender cypresse lifted thei black- 
pires against the blanched azure of 


‘twas a place of refuge, of ineffable tran- 
ly, of unforgetful tenderness. The en 
sure did not offend. How else could this 
t sacred shrine of the out-of-doors be 
“ved, and what more fitting guardian 
rit than the Order of that loving Saint 
<s who called the sun and the moon his 
her and his sister and preached toa joy 
oy létegation of birds as his little brothers 
“the air? The flowers did not offe nd. The 
iragrance, gracious order, familiat 


iQue 





@x Se 
W777. 
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looks, were a symboi of what faithful memory 
does with the sorrows and sufferings of those 
who have loved us best—she treasures and 
transmutes them into something beautiful, 
she grows her sweetest flowers in the ground 
that they have made holy. 


The Struggle in the Garden. 

Here, indeed, in the moonlit shadow of 
these olives—if not of these very branches yet 
of others sprung from the same immemorial 
stems—was endured the deepest suffering 
ever borne for man, the most profound sorrow 
of the greatest Soul that loved all human 
souls. It was not in the temptation in the 
wilderness, as Milton imagined, that the crisis 
of the Divine life was enacted and Paradise 
was regained. It was in the agony in the 
Garden. Here the love of life wrestled in the 
heart of Jesus with the purpose of sacrifice, 
and the anguish of that wrestling wrung the 
drops of blood from Him like sweat. Here, 
for the only time, He found the cup of sorrow 
and shame too bitter, and prayed the Fathet 
to take it from His lips if it were possible- 
possible without breaking faith, without sur- 
rendering love. For that He would not do, 
though His soul was exceeding sorrowful, 
even unto death. 

What infinite sense of the poverty and 
feebleness of mankind, the inveteracy of 
selfishness, the uncertainty of human im- 
pulses and aspirations and promises ; what 
poignant questioning of the necessity, the 
utility of self-immolation must have tor- 
tured the soul of Jesus in that hour! It 
was His black hour. None can imagine 
the depth of that darkness but those who 
have themselves passed through some of its 
outer shadows, in the times when love seems 
vain, and sacrifice futile, and friendship 
meaningless, and life a failure, and death 
intolerable. 

Jesus met the spirit of despair in the Garden 
of Gethsemane ; and after that meeting the 
Cross had no terrors for Him, because He had 
already endured them; the grave no fear, 
because He had already conquered it. How 
calm and gentle was the voice with which He 
wakened His disciples, how firm the step with 
which He went to meet Judas. The bitter- 
ness of death was behind Him in the shadows 
of the olive-trees. The peace of Heaven 
shone above Him in the silent stars, reflected 
in His heart. 
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“That Boy.” 


A Complete Story. 


By FRANK 


Lge is a certain age of that playful, mis- 
chievous animal, the boy, when a home is 
thought to be made pleasanter for his absence. 

Ezekiel Croft and his wife, ‘‘ Aunt Mary,” 
as everybody called her, were about to enjoy 
the felicity of a house minus ‘that boy,” 
for Tom, their noisy nephew, had gone to 
spend a whole fortnight at Sandwich among 
the sandpipers. 

“What a rest it will be!” sighed Aunt 
Mary, remembering Tom’s hob-nailed boots 
and dreadful appetite; and the young pro- 
fessor, who was boarding with them, ‘“ thanked 
"—by their Latin names—that at 


his stars 
last he could “‘ have a little peace. 

It was supper-time, and the three sat down 
to a bountiful country table. Aunt Mary, 
by force of habit, had placed four chairs, 
but one was vacant, and the pause which 
followed the blessing was somewhat awkward. 

As a general thing Aunt Mary looked over 
at Tom immediately and said, “Tom, take 
your elbow off the table,” or ‘Tom, where 


is your serviette ? I do wish that I could 


evey teach you manners at the table! ”’ 

was apt to ask as soon as 
there was a pause, ‘“‘ Tom, did you come right 
] 


me from school and feed the pigs ¢ " And 


‘Uncle Ezekiel ” 


if—as sometimes happened—Tom could answer 
in his off-hand way, ‘ Yes, all done,”’ then 
Uncle 'Zekiel would ponder darkly for a few 
minutes, finally coming out with: 

Tom, how many boys did you take down 
to the cider-mill a week ago last Saturday ? ”’ 
or something similar 

Then, while Uncle ’Zekiel was summoning 
up the evil deeds of departed Saturdays, the 
professor found Ais opportunity. 

‘* Hadn’t ought,’ as I have often told you, 
Master Tom, is entirely contrary to the genius 
“Ought not’ 
would add, with a 


of the English language is the 


correct expression,’ he 
choolmaster’s didactic air 
By this time, in spite of his various sins, 


fom, going on with undiminished appetite, had 


orked his way to about the sixth slice of 
bread and butter. 
“T never /”’ Aunt Mary would say as he 
yk it. ‘“ You'll certainly have the dyspepsy, 


“No, Aunt Mary,” Tom 
his good-humour as irrepressible as his appetite 


would answer, 


H. SWEET. 


“I'm safe up to ten; ten’s my limit—never 
go over.” 

So, at this first supper, it is not strange 
that there was a sudden silence, since the un. 
failing subject—and object—of conversation 
was absent. 

Finally Uncle 'Zekiel spoke, looking over 
at the vacant place again : 

“Seems lop-sided an’ lonesome without 
Tom, after all.’”’ 

‘“‘It will be a happy ‘lonesome ’ for the next 
two wecks,”’ replied Aunt Mary. “TI should 
like to have a chance to hear myself think 
once in a while.’ 

Aunt Mary had an opportunity to “hear 
herself think ’”’ all that evening. There was 
no one to upset her nerves by sudden hand- 
springs, cracking nuts or munching apples 
while he pretended to study. But, some 
how, her quiet thinking seemed a fatiguing 
operation, for, weary and a little dispirited 
in appearance, at half-past eight she rolled 
up her knitting and retired for the night. 

Neither thoughts nor dreams disturbed her 


a voice penetrated the mist of slumberland 
calling, ‘‘ Tom ! T—o—o—m! Come, Tom! 
And looking out she saw her husband standing 
at the foot of the back stairs, calling with all 
his might, ‘‘Get up, Tom! Time to light the 
kitchen fire, Tom! Come! Come! T—o—m! 
Don’t be a sluggard ! 


bed and early to rise 
y healthy, wealthy and wise, 


‘Early to 
Make a bo 
“Why, ’Zekiel,” called out Aunt Mat 
in astonishment, ‘ be you clean gone ou ag 
remember 


” 


mind this morning? Don’t you 
that that boy’s gone to Sandwich? 


“Well, I declare,” said Unc le ’Zekiel, sink- 


until hus 





ing down into a chair, and laughing i 
ook, “I never thought a Wor 
.o used to gettin’ that boy 
that I don’t know how to 
I'll light the pre 


fat sides sl 
about it! I'm 
in the mornin’ 
begin the day without it. 
right away eae 

“No. ’Zekiel,”’ said Aunt Mary “T'l] light 
the fire, and you go out and milk the owe 

She dre | herself rather hastily, st : 
itly as was her habit, and - , 
There was no wooe ™ id 


had thought of that 


quite sO nei 
out into the kitchen. 


as Was usual no one 
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“*Well, I declare!’ said Uncle "Zekiel, laughing until his fat sides shook.” 


i, taking a ba 

damp from the 
t was some time before t 

1 be coaxe 


king the mea 
But breakfast 


} 


ket, she went out and gathered 


morning dew 
he feeble tire 


| into a blaze hot enough for 


had been ready a good half- 


T, and she was just on the point of going 


m to the barn to see what | 


iad happened, 


en “Zekiel Croft ay peared in a most woeful 


site rivulet f milk were running down 
oll the end of his nose, and meander- 
vly his sleeves and _ trousers ; 


Ss drinning 
S dnpping wet from head 


Zekiel,” cried Aunt Mary 
‘what hev you don 4 
: 1 GON? 
) Mar said hy 
Moist and mil] le “ 
Cand milky smile I ha 
but the cow she’s done 


} 


laughed h artily. 


ODlected + Il ’ 
jected to n milkin’ her 
Oth her dowr , 
tT down before she’d 
I k Tom’s milkin 
> SO slim as I was 


to foot, and 


with uplifted 


looking at her with 


in’t done very 


consid ’able,’ 


she ain’t used to me, and 


an’ I hed to 
let me_ begin. 
stool, an’ I 


once. I felt it 








kinder teeterin’ under me two or three times, 
but I thought I’d set ruther light on it an’ get 
through ; but jest as I was goin’ to move 
the pail one side, I brought myself down 
pretty solid, an’ the three legs jest softly 
spread out, and away I went flat on my back, 
with my feet flyin’ in the air! The cow was 
so scared at my antics that she kicked up her 
heels, too, an’ over went the brimmin’ pail 0’ 
milk, an’ here I be perfectly soaked. Well, 
a milk-bath’s good for the 
likely to hev a pretty 


Mary, they say’t 
complexion, so you're 
han’some husband after this.” 

‘“‘Han’some or not, ’Zekicl, do you go an’ 
change your wet clothes this minute, or you'll 
Seems as i every- 


have death-cold 


thing goes wrong this morning, somehow.” 


your 


“So it does,” said ’Zekicl, giving a back- 
ward glance as he walked off, and then, turn- 
ing fairly around, ‘ Mary,” said he, “I’ve 
made a discovery. Tom’s a pretty handy 


boy to have ‘round mornin’s.”’ 

“I guess you'd thought so if you’d seen me 
pickin’ up wet chips for lightin’ the fire,” 
sighed Aunt Mary. 


“There! I did after all,”’ said 


forget it, 





























Uncle ’Zekiel regretfully “Tom told me 
the very last thing to be sure an’ not forget 
Aunt Mary’s That boy must step 
round pretty lively in the mornin’ to get 
done before school, an’ I never thought he 


wood 


did anything, either! Don’t seem to, some- 
at 5 
At last they gathered around the breakfast 
table, an hour late It was silent, like the 
pper of the night before, and other silent 
meals succeeded it 
I don’t know what in the world I’m goin’ 
to do about the pieces,’’ said Aunt Mary 
complainingly. Tom had been gone six days. 
we've had left, all 
They lost 
worth a 


Chere’s pieces of pie 


down one of the pantry shelves. 
no time when Tom’s home He’s 
sight to eat up the pieces, anyway. Beats 
all how that boy enjoys eating !”’ 

‘Seems as though we don’t eat anything,”’ 
she said again that evening as she looked around 
the supper table discontentedly 

Che professor was looking through his glasses 
straight before him with a serious air. 

‘Isn’t there anything more that you would 


like ?’’ she asked, turning to him 


Thank you, no,” he replied ‘I was just 
thinking, he added 
I looked at the empty 


abhors a vacuum, and it 


rather primly, “as 


pla e, that nature 
would be rather 
pleasant to have Tom’s merry face opposite 

[would be a great thing for the pies, any 
way,’’ remarked Uncle 'Zekiel 


“ They're just 
and he walked out heavily 


lock up the barn, and chop 


ilin’ for him 


About eight o’clock that evening they all 


gathered in the old-fashioned  sitting-room 
d the cheerful open fire, for the evening 

cool. The professor sat at his own little 
table, writing a very learned article on ‘ The 
Higher Education’; Aunt Mary was quietly 
knitting a warm and cosy-looking red mitten 
ot a very large one—and Uncle 'Zekiel was 
busy trying to find out from the columns of 


the village paper which party was going to 


save the country in the coming elections 


It was perfectly “‘ quiet,’’ and they were enjoy 
ing “ peace.’ Not a sound broke the silence 
until a cricket, thinking itself alone, came 
out on the hearth and chirped a little 

There ! said Aunt Mary, “ I’m thankful 
to hear mething. Seems as if we're having 
a funeral here, nowaday 


ncle ’Zekiel looke 
ind caught her furtively wiping away a teat 

Now, now, Mary 
he soothingly. ‘‘ What 


ver the top of the paper 


that’ll never do,”’ said 


s gone wrong to-day 
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“Oh, I don’t know what is the matter " 
she replied. ‘Perhaps I’m nervous. But 
it’s dreadful lonesome.” : 

Uncle ’Zekiel arose, and, laying aside the 
paper, walked up and down the room with 
his hands clasped behind him, as he was in 
the habit of doing when meditating any serious 
project, such as going into town, or running 
down to the seaside for a day or two. 

“Mary,” said he, after a few turns, “I'm 
going off to-morrow on some business, an 
I guess I’d better run down to Sandwich an 
bring that boy home with me next day.” 

Aunt Mary’s face went through a kaleido- 
scopic change, and came out beaming like 
full moon 

“That’s the very best thing you can d 
’Zekiel,’ “ Bring him home to- 
morrow afternoon, and I'll have just the best 
supper for him 


said she. 


Seems as if I'd been living 
for the last week in a kind of deaf and dumb 
asylum.’ 

The professor looked up from his learned 
theme with a gratified air 

“Yes,” said he, with his characteristic 
primness of expression, “it would indeed 
be exceedingly agreeable to see Master Tom's 
beaming countenance once more at our evening 
repast 

3ut Tom! What a delightful time he was 

Nobody said ‘ Don't 

to him from morning till night. He had often 
thought that had he been the author of that 


famous little volume “‘ Don’t,” and founded it 


having at Sandwich! 


his own experience, it would have been 
large as Johnson's Dictionary. He took such 


decp, full breaths of freedom, with no one t 


on 


criticise every moment 
Mr. Saunders, whose son Tom was visiting 
rfe 


| ty 


was a glass-blowing philosopher, periect)) 
voted to his calling, a department which g@\ 
him frequent opportunities for the medita 
tion which all philosophers love He belie’ 
that children had altogether too much prunt 


: Aleck 
and nagging, and used to say to Aleck 
eldest boy 

‘Look here 


is right to-day 


Aleck, you do what you ™ 
and if you make any mustaxes 
come to me and we will see what we cal 
about it 
Phe plan 
but then 


med to have worked well so 1! 
Aleck Saunders was 4 remarkal 
good boy naturally, and needed little prunits 
~ On the Friday of Uncle 'Zekiel’s unexpect 
two boys had _ been all over Uv 


of Mr. Saundels» 





advent, the 


glass work It was one bint 
“ sophisil, 
leisure days, and instead ol philoso} a 
wm, eX{ 
he went over the works with them, 
, had even ¥ 
inv cecvel process and Tom LldA 



































































































mptims is that she’s dreadful 
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4 to blow something that came out 
like the “missing link’’ between a 





an elephant 
just come out, his brown curls all 





» about by the salt sea breeze, and was 
ily displaying this nondescript animal to 
unders and the children, when Uncle 





lekiel opened the gate 








n dropped the glass memento, shivering 
fraements, while Tom flew down the walk 


meet his uncle 
Oh Uncle 'Zekiel!’’ he cried, catching 
his brown hand, “is anything the 


of his 
ter with Aunt Mary ? ”’ 
Tom had no mother, and he loved Aunt 


ry dearly, in spite of her fault-finding 
Yes,” replied Uncle ’'Zekiel, with a cheerful 


she’s pretty bad.” 

asked Tom anxiously 
’‘Zekiel, ‘‘I don’t 
tly know the name o’ the disease, but the 
i lonesome 


What is it 


Well,” replied Uncle 


it the company of a certing boy called 
mas Croft 
You don’t mean it, uncle !’’ cried Tom, with 


air of incredulity 

Mean it? She says the house is like a 
fan’ dumb asylum, an’ she can’t stand it 
w, so I hed to come down after you.” 

Tom’s lip quivered, and two great tears 
red in his eyes and glistened on his cheeks 

10nds He threw his arm 


shining dis 





Uncle ‘Zekiel’s neck and gave him a 
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“Uncle,” said he, ‘‘I never was so happy in 
my life! I thought I was nothing but a bother 
to her,”’ and then dashed off behind the house, 
that no one might see the tears he could 
not repress. Then he sat down upon a 
stone, wiped his eyes, and gave up his dark 
schemes of emigration as soon as he was old 
enough. 

They went home the next afternoon, and 
what a supper Aunt Mary had for them! 
Roast chicken, double the usual quantity, 
Tom’s favourite strawberry preserves, and 
a crisp apple “turnover” laid close by his 
plate. 

They were all very gay and happy together, 
as Tom ate with undiminished appetite, and 
related the adventures of the week. 

Aunt Mary looked around with a beaming 
face 

“Well,”” said she, as they sat back from 
the table, ‘‘ this is something like livin’ again. 
I should hev had the dyspepsy myself in another 
week.” 

““Yes,”” said the young professor, while 
there is often a serious incompatibility between 
youth and maturity, yet it must be confessed 
that the presence of the young at the festal 
board is extremely exhilarating.” 

But “that boy ” Tom jumped up so hastily 
that his chair fell back with a loud crack— 
nobody said, ‘‘ Don’t, Tom ’’—and then he went 
round to Aunt Mary’s chair, leaned over and 
softly kissed her faded cheek 

‘I'm so glad to be at home again,” he said. 


WORDS OF WISDOM. 


he who abides with error 


man ? He who reaches truth by way of error Who is a foolish man ? 


"te to whom God sends a happy day should not prepare an unhappy night for himself. 


ho serves God has a good master 





t whic nr 
‘ich cannot be abused is of no use. 
He who acquire 


id an reets 4 ‘ 
d forgets to scatter seed upon it. 


4 happy man who can rejoice with them that rejoice 


1 man to reach the heights by his own strength, but finer still to reach them 


the avaricious man has harvested the gleaner has no chance. 


s wisdom and does not make use of it is like unto the man who ploughs a 
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The Mystery of the Money-Box. 
By MARGARET BATCHELOR. 
I. 


TROUBLE FOR KITTY AND EVE. 


i be little girls were sitting on the nursery 
Kitty, with puckered fore- 

was making a summer 
Eve was threading 


window seat. 
head and serious mouth 
frock for her doll Bluebell 
beads 

They were both so busy and good that nurse 
took the opportunity to go in search of a card- 
board box to pack Julia’s dress in, which 
Prudence had just sent up to the nursery. 

“We must hide it away very carefully this 
time,’’ Kitty whispered to Eve directly they 
heard nurse’s footsteps creak down the stairs. 
*‘T can’t think how Prudence and Mrs. Honey- 
sett could be so naughty as to tell mother it 
was their money-box when they knew it was 
ours.” 

“Julia will be shocked,” said Eve, laying 
down her beads 

‘*We have 
Prudence put in And 
by-and-by Prudence will feel badly about it, 
l been 


won’t tell Julia. She would 


prison, I am_ sure 


like we always do when we've naughty. 


I shouldn’t like Julia to do anything cruel to 


her. P’raps Mrs. Honeysett is really very 
poor, and Prudence took the money for her 

“T b’lieve I hear nurse coming back. Quick, 
Kitty ! Where shall we put the bank this 
time We must hide it whispered Eve 

[ have thought of a beau-ti-ful place, Eve 

It’s downstairs in the hall,” said Kitty 

‘Oh, Kitty ! Someone will see us if we go 
down there and Eve looked frightened 

“Mother is out driving. Come! Quick, 
Eve! It will be all right!” 

So the two little girls crept down the broad 


oak stairs to the hall on tiptoe All was 
only the loud tick-tock of the 
clock to break the 


quiet there, 


grandfather silence 
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to re ewe more gifts towards providing a Radiography 
Apparatus for the Children’s Hospital. It will be of so much help in curing * 
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“MR. ANON." te 


ni me some money, addressed to The ) 


MR. ANON. * 
¥ ’ 
After a little trouble Kitty managed to open 
the door of the cupboard under the stairs. 
“Father’s old carpet shoes are on the shelf 
We will put the money-box in one of the 
Kitty. “No one will think of 
looking there.’ 


toes,’”’ said 


Meanwhile, when Mrs. Honeysett retumed 
to the Lodge, Prudence came to the door to 
meet her. 

“Did the young ladies take the money-box 
mother ?”’ she asked. 

‘““No; Mrs. Marshall had them both down 
to see me, and they said together, in their 
shrill voices, ‘ We have not taken Mrs. Honey- 
sett’s money-box.’ Those were their very words 
They looked at me so severely, they might 
have been the judges and I the culprit.” 

‘“‘Well, it is very odd,” said Prudence 
‘‘The money-box was on the mantelpiece just 
before the young ladies came in this morning 
Mrs. Abel Cox looked in and bought sx 
penn’orth of eggs. I remember as well & 
can be putting the sixpenny-bit into the box 
‘That makes four-and-sixpence,’ says I t 
myself. I went upstairs as Miss Kitty knockec 
at the You said afterwards that the 
both looked when you came i! 
the room, and they ran home at a fine rate 

‘We must turn the cottage out and /o0 
in every nook and cranny to-morrow “3 
Mrs. Honeysett. ‘There must be some m> 
take. The young ladies can never have - 
they had not taken it if they had. Thes 


would never tell a lie, I know.” 
tell,’”’ said Prudence f 


door 


confused 


anther 





wg You never can 
sourly “But I'll give a good hunt throu 
the place, nevertheless.”” But, hunt “te 
would, Prudence could not find the mussl 


money-box 

Prudence said something about 
one day, a week or so afterwards, W 
children’s new 
Kitty and 


it to nus 
hen shi 


onan 


ant 
CO’ 





was cutting out the 
dresses on the nursery table 







































































e planting mustard and cress in their garden 
e planting 


the orchard. 
“It is strange how things disappear,’’ she 
roan taking a pin out of her mouth, where 
2 held a supply—a habit which 
“One would think 
Now there’s 
little money-box, that went the very 
a your young ladies came in with a 


from their mother. I haven’t seen it 


ld 


he generally 
hocked nurse Very much. 


4 I hope, Prudence, you don’t think either 
‘ my little ones is guilty. If so, you had 
out of the nursery and never 
My young ladies do not steal 
| lies either,”” said nurse, looking very hot 
her blue eyes flashing. 
Well. I don’t say that,” said Prudence, 
ther frightened at the effect of her words. 
I can’t think where the box went. 
t-and-sixpence in it, too.” 
A jackdaw took it, likely; or a tramp 
1 it up in passing. You do hear of such 
3, I remember that the 


nd just then 


er walk 


ein again 


gipsies were 
Ou Anyway, my young ladies 
aven’t it; I should have come across it before 
And I don’t think any the better of 
Miss Honeysett, for thinking of such a 
thing.” And nurse, looking very indignant, 
ent on darning Kitty’s stockings. 
Miss Julia is expected home to-morrow, 
eé, isn’t she?”’ asked Prudence, by way 
‘* How does she 
Mother thought 
was a bit quick-tempered with them.” 
You and your mother think a lot,” said 
who was still feeling vexed. ‘‘I shall 
n the kettle now for tea, and call the 
ng ladies in from their gardening.’ 
ter in the evening, when Prudence had 
and the children were in bed, Mrs. Mar- 
looking very troubled, came into the 


hanging the conversation. 
m with the little ones ? 


Sey 
We have started the spring cleaning to- 
hurse,” sl} began. ‘“‘And—do you 
ay hen Alice was turning out the cup- 
» Deneath the front stairs, she found this 
ley-box in one of master’s shoes. I 
raid it is the very one Mrs. Honeysett 

Che children said they knew nothing 
“here must be some mistake, ma’am.” 


“The little 





her lips quivering 
; ver told me a lie.” 
Well, it is — , 

ae is a dreadfui thing I shall go 
ye em about it at once,”’ said Mrs 
SUdil 





“ae children were still 
ther entered tha + 


room. 


awake as their 
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She looked very grave, and, showing them 
the money-box, asked if they knew anything 
about it. 

“ Were you afraid to tell, dears ? ” she asked. 
“It is very naughty, you know. We shall 
have to tell Mrs. Honeysett.”’ 

“It isn’t her box,” said Eve. 

“No,” joined in Kitty. “It isn’t Mrs. 
Honeysett’s.”’ 

“Then do you know anything about it?” 

“We mayn’t tell, mummy ; but it isn’t Mrs. 
Honeysett’s.””. And Mrs. Marshall could find 
out nothing more from them. 

“‘T can’t kiss you till you tell me; you have 
made me feel very unhappy,” she said. “I 
must tell father how naughty you have been 
when he comes home.” And she left the 
children sobbing bitterly. 

“Never mind, Eve,” said Kitty, trying to 
comfort her sister. “‘ Julia will come _ to- 
morrow—father has gone to fetch her; then 
we will get leave from her to tell our secret. 
She will be pleased we have kept it so well.” 


IV. 


EXPLANATIONS. 


i church clocks of Arundel were striking 

five as Colonel Marshall, driving his dog- 
cart, with Julia beside him, left the town and 
turned his good horse, Prince, towards Wil- 
manshurst 

“I feel quite disappointed that the children 
did not come to meet us,” he said, as Prince 
broke into a steady trot. ‘“‘I suppose nurse 
had other plans in her head for them.” 

Colonel Marshall had been to fetch Julia 
home from Aunt Patty’s, and they had just 
arrived by the afternoon express. Julia also 
had been disappointed not to see her sisters 
on the platform. To her surprise she had quite 
missed them, and had often found herself 
talking of their quaint sayings and doings to 
Aunt Patty. 

*“Soon be home now,”’ said Colonel Marshall, 
as a bend in the road brought to their view 
a pile of grey chimneys peeping out from the 
** There is Wilmans- 
homelike it 


midst of a clump of trees 
hurst How comfortable and 
looks !”’ 

Mrs. Marshal! was standing in the hall to 
welcome them as they drove up to the door. 
She looked tired and sad. And still there was 
no sign of Kitty and Eve. 

‘Hullo! Here we are! And ready for tea!” 
called out Colonel Marshall ** Where are the 
children ? I have something for them im 
my pocket 











































‘Oh! I am sorry to say they are rather in 
I will tell you about it afterwards,” 


isgrace 
said Mrs. Marshall, leading the way into the 
library Then, when Julia had gone upstairs 
to take off her things, Mrs. Marshall told her 





husband the story of the money-box she had 
found in the old carpet slipper. 

‘The children look so white and miserable 
about it, but will not say one word in ex- 
planation 
like this before,”’ she said 

‘Poor little kids! 


explanation you have not thought of 


I never knew Kitty and Eve behave 


Perhaps there is some 
Both 
of them are as honest and straightforward as 
possible. I will try and coax Eve to tell me, 
replied Colonel Marshall 
Meanwhile Julia had gone to the nursery 

Kitty! Eve! Where are you?” she 

called out ‘“‘T have something for each of 


” 


you in my box A new dress for Eve's 


doll, and a_ beautiful rug I’ve made _ for 
Kitty’s doll’s 
is the matter ? 


isters’ face 


perambulator. But whatever 


’” she asked, as she saw her 
, 

‘We are in disgrace with mother, cause we 

explain about the money-box. We 

And please may we 

It will be such a 


couldn’t 
have heaps to tell you 
tell mother the secret now ? 
relief,"’ said Eve, with a little sob in her voice 

‘First we lost it, then we found Prudence 
Honeysett had taken it, then we took it back, 
and Mrs 
her bank, and we said it wasn’t hers We 
hid it away, and mummy found it, and thinks 
really Mrs 


Honeysett said that we had stolen 


we are very naughty and it is 
Honeysett’s,”’ 
coherently 

It has been such a hard secret to keep 


began the children rather in 


‘* Now may we tell mummy 
Haven't 
we been good not to tell it, Julia ? 


The expression on Julia’s face had chanyed 


from astonishment to vexation during the 
recital 
“Well, you are little stupids hig he now 


burst out “‘T had the money-box, our money 
box, with me all the time At the last moment 
I thought I 


it So you really took Mrs 


wouldn’t trust you babies with 
Honeysett’ Of 
course, you might have known she wouldn't 
teal it I declare, I sha’n’t give you my 
presents now you have been so foolish. All 
this trouble about nothing ! You should have 
explained to mother 

[he children’s faces grew long and troubled 
at Julia’s harsh words. After all their trouble 
to be blamed instead of receiving the expected 
praise seemed very hard 

* But, Julia, you said we weren't to tell any- 
one, or you would shut us up in a cupboard 
and never let us out again if we did And 
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we have woken up in the night and th 
we were thers We did want to tell aie 
but were afraid of you,” they said "’he 
we are glad that Prudence did 7 


Ought 


‘ ; not steal it.” 
Phe children were so excited that they dig 
lle ey did 

not notice their father and mother who } 
*MOLNET, who had 


come into the nursery during tt 


1© CONVersation, 
here broke in 
“You children seem to have 
secret. Cannot you tell it t 
your poor old daddy?” . 


“What is the matter?” 
Colonel Marshall. 
a wonderful 
. father,” said Kitty ; and 
after a little patience on Colonel and Mrs 
Marshall’s part they understood about the 
children’s mistake with regard to the money. 
box 

“You see 


exactly alike,” 


“We can now, 


there were really two boxes 
said Eve , 

Mrs. Marshall was delighted, and so was 
nurse when she came up from the kitchens 
with the children’s tea. 

“I knew my little ladies would not tell a 
untruth,”’ she proudly said. 

Kitty and Eve begged to be allowed to go 
down and explain to Mrs. Honeysett and retum 
her money-box 

“Why, my dears,” said Mrs. Honeysett 
knew it would all come out some day. Though 
I did not think my money-box had a double 

Mrs. Marshall spoke very seriously to Julia 
that night, and told her that if she had not 
been so cross with her sisters and frightened 
them with her threats they would have con- 
fided in their mother or nurse about the money- 
the trouble might have beet 


“Ty 





box, and all 
avoided 

“T think you forget how young they ae 
Julia, and expect too much of them Yo 
will find that you will do far more with kin¢ 
words than harsh ones.” 

Julia must have taken her mother's words t0 
heart, for next morning she gave Kitty a 
Eve her presents, and a few weeks after nurse 
overheard Kitty and Eve saying: 

‘““We do love Julia. She has tumed 


nicely, after all.” 
& ££ & 
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Children of Light. 
AVERELL RAMSEY. 








BY THE REV. A ¥ 

e pirdie 

LL the living flowers and trees = ae 
N the globe with beauty are children ¢ 


hight 

When darkness covered the he Bible 
death reigned. The opening page oS void” 
tells us, “‘ The earth was waste = nese 
Light is the parent of life. Without su2 
sprout in the 


face of nature 


ld soil, no shrubs 
no seed wouk 










































































































field, no flowers would 
len. There would be no 


rchards of fruit, no golden harvests 


countless other ‘‘ precious 
are “children of light.” 
the saying of St. John, 
Nowhere is it said God 
storm, God is electricity, 


But we have all read the 


The Lord God is a Sun. 
ut spots—‘‘In Him is no 
The very first words from 


Creator’s lips are written for our 


d said, Let there be light 
” It came from Himself. 
it lights—the sun and the 
stars also. The heavens 
and God, who at the be- 
d the light to shine out 
fully shows Himself 
in the Son of His love, 
lo His disciples Jesus 
licht of the world he 
ull not walk in darkness 
t of life.’’ 

larkness. What was said 
istians at Ephesus is true 
once darkness.’’ That 
rance and helplessness 

d in his verse does not 
rood many of us may sce 


was not content to sit 
by the gates of Jericho 
of the World,” Jesus of 
ng by. Hecried out, ‘‘ Lord, 
my sight.’’ Immediately 


1+ +} 
LTO T 


1c daylight, and he 


esus Christ. 


ive the eves of our under- 
our conscience illumined, 
To the Great and Good 

us must cry, ‘ je sus, Son 
y on me! 

i 


rT! uu Saviour ear,’ 


rk mind. In Thy light let 
ir. He will answer and 


hat the sun makes the 
face glorifies the moun- 
louds, silvers the streams, 
loses unsuspected perils, 
sures, destroys germs of 
silent woods into melody, 
pe with loveliness, and 
into the chamber of the 
dungeon of the prisoner. 

how vastly more !—will 


ti 
hearts and lives of those upon 
the Light of Life,” His own 
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No wonder good St. Bernard cried, ‘‘ Ador- 
able Sun, I cannot walk without Thee. En- 
lighten my _ steps. Furnish this barren, 
ignorant mind with thoughts worthy of Thee. 
TuHou art the true noonday of my soul. Dis- 
perse its clouds. Burn, dry up, consume all 
its filth and impurity. Divine Sun, arise on 
my soul and never set! ”’ 

Shall not every one of us echo this beautiful 
prayer, saying a hearty Amen to its petitions ? 

And when “ Christ, our true and only Light,” 
shines upon us, we must not fail to let our 
light shine upon others. 

“ Heaven doth with us as men with torches do, 
Not light them for themselves.” 

St. Paul tells us that ‘‘ Sons of God ”’ should 
be ‘‘seen as lights in the world.’”’ Are we 
such ? 

Sometimes, while looking upwards to the 
glorious sun or the brilliant stars, a whisper 
comes within my breast : ‘‘ You can never hope 
to be like these.’’ Yet I remember that star- 
light is mirrored in the dewdrops, and the 
least bit of mica will flash in the sunbeams 
Both on land and sea, too, there are little 
light-bearing creatures which even the least 
of us may resemble 

In walking through a quiet country lane, 
when the dusk of a summer evening had 
spread its pall over all the flowers and trees 
and brooks, I have seen tiny glow-worms 
glittering like sparks in the hedgerow, making 
many a gloomy spot bright and beautiful 

And in warmer countries than ours, after 
sunset, lovely fireflies twinkle like little stars 
in the gloaming They are frequently spoken 
of as “living lights.”” If you had opportunity 
for handling and measuring one of these 
lustrous insects, you would find it probably 
an inch and a half long, with two large yellow 
spots on its back, and two more under its 
wings These are its lanterns, and are all 
seen when it is flying How brilliant the 
shade of a summer night becomes. where 
thousands of these fireflies flit and dance in 
the air, each carrying four separate lamps in 
its body ! 

The sea, moreover, has its “children of 
light.’” In the Pacific Ocean there are plants 
so luminous that at night the rocks where 
they grow resemble a bush on fire, or a splendid 
radiant grotto. Humboldt mentions that in 
the Gulf Stream he saw the waters flashing 
with brilliance There were large, living crea- 
tures swimming about like animate sea-moons, 
and by their light he could watch the move- 
ments of other fish 

Such living lights on land and sea suggest 
to us what we may be If we cannot resemble 
the sun and the stars, let us remember that 
we may be like the glow-worm, the firefly, the 
sea-anemone, and other lesser lights. Let us 
do our best to shed kindly rays of truth and 
love and hope and happiness wherever we are, 
and upon all around us 
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POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES, 


HEAVENLY 


John xiv 


MAY 3rd. OUR HOME. 


Points TO EMPHASISE. (1) Christ’s declaration about 
the Father's House. (2) The only way to the 
Home of Many Mansions; “By Me.” (3) 
Obedience the fruit of love. (4) The promise 
of the Comforter 

(is fourteenth « hapte r of St John’s Gospel 
is without doubt the favourite chapter in 

the whole Bible It is so full of comfort, so rich 

in consolation, so positive about heaven, that 
the human heart, when weary and in trouble, 

turns to its great words and finds in them a 

peace and a promise contained nowhere else in 

all the world’s literature 

To help each other, to bear 
burdens and to lighten each other's sorrows 
are among the privileges of the Christian 

And it is wonderful how much can be done in 

this direction by a bright and happy disposition 

\ woman who had had many 

heavy burdens to bear, but 

for her cheerful spirits, once said in explanation 

“You know I have had no money I had 

nothing I could give to my friends but mysclf 

and so I made the resolution that I would never 
sadden anyone else with my troubles I have 
always smiled in the face of every misfortune 

I have tried never to let anyone go from my 

presence word or a happy 

Christ soothed 


each other’s 


sorrows and 
who was noted 


without a happy 
thought to carry with them.” 
the sorrow of His disciples by telling them of 
the home which He was going to prepare for 
them, and we, too, can drive away troubles 
by kind words and actions 


Believing without Seeing. 

When Jesus Christ 

ibout the home in 
believed His words 
\ building was bein 


spoke to His followers 
heaven, they implicitl, 
lrue faith never doubts 
torn down, and a labourer 
noted for intelligence, was set 
attached to the top of the 


10 Was not 


pull at a rope 


ill “Do you think a passer-by asked 
that you are going to pull that thick wall 
n that way?” The man continued his 
s as he replied It doesn’t seem so to me 

La ire t boss knows what he is about 
\fter an hour pulling, the man felt a slight 
ibratory response to his tug, and at last 
vall swayed and fell We may not under- 
stand many thi ibout the way by which 
God is leading us, but if we put all our trust 
Hin valking by faith and not by sight, 
we may be sure that it will co: all right with 


us in the end 


MAY 10th. THE MISSION OF THE 
HOLY SPIRIT, 


John xv. 26 to xvi 24. 


PoinTs TO EMPHASISE. (1) The Spirit's testimony to 
Jesus Christ. (2) Persecution predicted, (3 The 
coming joy. The great assurance, “ Ask, and ye 
shall receive.’ , oil 

The Holy Spirit bears witness to Jesus Christ 

Christians are expected to do the same, Dr 

Mabie, in his wonderful book on Soul-winnins 

tells of how he went into the house of a f 

in the United States. 

a church 





Che husband was not 
oer or a believer, though the wif 
was. Dr. Mabie said to the husband, “Ds 
you believe in JesusChrist ?”’ “TI believe some 
things about Him, but not all that you believe 
“*T would like to know what you believe 
“T believe that Jesus Christ was the greatest 
teacher that was ever upon this earth.” “ That 
is really an important thing to believe. Is He 
your teacher ?” ‘ I do not know that I should 
say that, but He is the greatest teacher.” 

Would you mind coming to my church prayer 
meeting next Wednesday night just to tell 1 
people what you have told me?” “I could 
not make a speech at a prayer meeting 
** I do not ask you to do that ; I simply ask yo 
to be a perfectly honest man and bear your 
testimony before the people, that you d 
believe Jesus is the greatest teacher the world 
at suppose ” he said, “I can 








has ever seen.” 
do that 

On the following Wednesday night 
man went to the prayer meeting and told 
briefly and simply the interview with 6 
pastor He said, ‘I am here now to do what 
the pastor kindly asked me to do—to s3 


+hy 


that I believe Jesus Christ is the greatest 
teacher the world has ever seen. But, 
friends, since I have said that, I really tus 
there is more that I believe than I knew @ 
before 
lo tl astonishment of his wife and = 
pastor, the next week that man came os 





to be received into the full comm 









aske d ' 
of that church as a_ professed believe 
Jesus Christ as his Saviour. 
Asking in Faith. 
throu; 
Christ gave to His disciples, and nit : 
. s preciou 
them to believers of all ages, this pir 
promis ‘““Ask, and ye shall receive. : 
‘Qeorve pr, a , 
Pierson asked the late Georg are anything 


he died, if he had aske vand 
it had not been granted, led 
Piarcon, “he had pray 


time bef 
of God th: 


told me,” says D1 


, 


I 
28) 
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1vtwo years, three months, five days, two 
‘<-with his mathematical precision—for 
, men to be converted, neither of whom 
converted, and there were no signs of it. 
Do you expect God to convert them ?’ 
dainly. Do you suppose that God would 
non His child for sixty-two years the 

of two souls if He had no purpose of 
salvation ? I shall meet them in heaven, 
tainly’ Shortly afterwards he died, and 
preaching in his pulpit, in Bristol, and 
ferred to this occurrence. As I was going 
a lady said, ‘One of those men was my 
mele. and he was converted, and died a few 


BS afU 


MAY 17th. JESUS BET RAYED AND DENIED. 
John xvii, 1—27. 
sts TO EmpHasisE. (1) The fearless Christ. 
2) Peter’s boldness and the Master’s rebuke. 
I 


Peter declared with emphasis that he would 
forsake his Lord, and yet when the 
shour came, and when Jesus needed him 
» denied that he ever knew Him. ‘“‘I 
that the road to all denial,’’ remarks 
“lies in over-consc1ous- 
f oneself. I tremble when I hear any 
boast of his strength to resist temptation 
ve heard a man stand upon a conspicuous 
rm for Christian workers and make the 
n that he never any more had to pray 
leliverance from temptation He sub 
‘ted two reasons why : one was because God 
igiven him strength to resist it ; the other 
as because he did not have temptation. I 
mber a man who sat by my side when 
made that statement, and I turned to him 
1, ‘Unless I am very much mistaken, 
nan will go to the bad before he gets out 
tus country.’ And he was wallowing in 
gutter before six weeks had passed.”’ 


ll-known preacher 


~ The Way Back. 
though Peter denied his Lord, he found his 
way ba k to Him, and therein is an encourage- 
t lor poor, erring humanity. No man has 
Sone beyond the possibility of salvation. 
5 4S there is life there is hope. At one 
ne first of those remarkable meetings for 
“nts conducted in Edinburgh by Henry 
ae. he read one night a letter which 
of those who heard it called a letter from 
" It was the revelation of a human soul 
ed sunken, lost; it bore no name, it 
ened omy ~ Thanatos "’ (the Greek word 
veath). ‘If ever,” said Drummond, “I 
b “pa Man was hopelessly, irretrievably 
vical a man. He was an intellectual, 
aie — wreck Years went by, 
1 with at ee went to his mecting 
i pocket « ee letter from ‘‘ Thanatos ”’ in 
filling = he scecger was a changed man 
efulness, and f . ops of responsibility and 
vas to Christ he owed it all. 
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““Howbeit I am a wretched captive of sin,’ 
cried Samuel Rutherford, ‘yet my Lord can 
hew heaven out of worse timber than I am.” 


MAY 24th. JESUS’ DEATH AND BURIAL. 


John xix. 17—42. 
Points To Empnuasise. (1) The crucified Saviour. 


(2) Christ’s thoughtfulness for His mother in the 
hour of His own suffering. (3) Nicodemus’ gift, 


Even in the hour of His own intense suffering, 
Jesus Christ was not unmindful of His loved 
ones, and remembering His mother, He gave 
her into the care of His beloved disciple. In 
trying to help others, we very often forget our 
own trials and sufferings. It is told of a man 
who was just about to drown himself that he 
found two sovereigns in his pocket, and think- 
ing it was a pity to waste so much, he gave them 
to a poor woman who was starving for bread 
When he saw how happy the money made the 
mother and her children, he thought of how 
much happiness he could occasion by his great 
wealth. He abandoned the idea of suicide, 
and devoted the rest of his life to doing good. 

Love is always ready to give, and Nicodemus, 
who had first of all made the acquaintance of 
Jesus by night, brings his gift of love for the 
body of his Lord. A young girl, thirteen years 
of age, gave £16 for foreign missions in about 
eighteen months’ time. She was only a poor 
little girl, but she went out to work when- 
ever she got the chance, and put by all she 
could that she might give it for missionary 
purposes. ‘‘ There is nothing so sweet to me 
as to give for missions,”’ she wrote in her diary 
one day. If all Christians were like her, what 
an extension would be witnessed in missionary 
enterprise ! 


MAY 3lst. JESUS RISEN FROM THE DEAD. 


John xx. 1—18. 

Points To EmpHAsIsE. (1) The early visit to the 
tomb. (2) The disciples’ discovery. (3) Mary's 
interview with her risen Lord. 

‘“‘When I was a boy,” says the Rev. F. B 
Meyer, ‘I used to go to the Polytechnic in 
London, where my favourite diversion was a 
diving bell, which had seats around the rim, 
and which, at a given time, was filled with 
people and lowered into a tank. We used to 
go down deeper, deeper, into the water, but 
not a drop came into that diving-bell, though 
it had no bottom, and the water was quite 
within reach, because the bell was so full of air 
that, though the water lusted against the air, 
the air lusted against the water, because the air 
was being pumped in all the time, and the water 
could not do what otherwise it would do.” 

Jesus Christ has gone down into the grave 
and gained the victory over it. And because 
of that triumph, the sting of death has been 
destroyed, and all who believe in Christ shall 
likewise rise again, to be for ever with the Lord. 



























































The League of 


INCE our last issue 
WW) gifts Fund of the 
Loving Hearts. Mr. Henry A. Smith has very 
kindly sent us /10, and a lady in New Zcaland 
with a list of fifty names of mem 


I have had two generous 


towards the League of 


has sent 45, 


This should encourage our members to 


be rs. 
o and do likewis¢ 


) 


Our membership continues to grow sau 

factorily, but I am still anxious to sce it in- 
much quicke1 Will not the original 
members of the League try and secure others 
to join by filling in the coupon to be found 
Our method 


crease 


among our advertisement pages ? 


640 





Loving Hearts. 


of dividing the money among ten Societies makes 
the gift of any money ten times more useful t aN 
if it were devoted simply to one philanthropy 
If some of your friends do not care to bec “fi 
members of the League, why not persuade then 
to send a donation to our Fund ? - 

I am glad to tell the members of the Leagy 
that I was able to send a substantial con- 
tribution to each of the ten societies in the Ney 
Year, and received from them the most gra 
letters of thanks. This must encourage us tc 
go forward, as I have promised the societies that 
we shall eclipse the efforts of the last half-vea 


a] 








SOCIETIES WHICH MEMBERS WILL HELP: 


Dr. BARNARDO'S HOMES, Stepney ¢ 
RAGGED SCHOOL UNION, 32, John 
CHURCH 


SALVATION ARMY (Social Work), Queen 





ARMY, 55, Bryanston Strect, W. 


Miss AGNES WersTOoN’s Work, Royal Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth, 

Nortu-EASTERN HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, Hackney Road, Bethnal Green, E, 

Lonpon City Mission, 2, Bridewell Place, F.C. 

ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, 73, Cheapside, F.C, 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND SocirTY FOR I’ROVIDING HOMES FOR WAIFS AND STRAYS, 
Savoy Street, W.C 


H HOME AND Hospiralt FOR INCURABLES, 


2», Cheapside, E.C, 





























































A WAYSIDE CONSULTATION. 
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»f condition—all you require is 


rNO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


-Always keep a bottle handy.’’ 
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Wearers the wide world o'er declare that 


ATHEENIC 


UNSHRINKABLE 


UNDERWEAR 


is the best obtainable. 
it is made in Ladies’, Gent's and Children’s 
garments, suitable alike for Equatorial or Arctic wear 
It has also the great recommendation of being 
sold direct from the makers 
Any shrunk garment will be r-placed. Write for 
patterns to 


vot... ATHEENIC MILLS, 
HAWICK, SCOTLAND. 
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powders had failed 13,23, 46. . 
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‘ae Wholesale and Retail Chemist, 
; * 65, Division Street, Sheffield. 
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Other PLASMON preparations : 
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THE COCOA FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 
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idea of the picture drawn 


s a wild-eved person in a state approaching 
There is no explain- 
this view should be so popularly 


more and more the approval of 
I was reading the other day 


motor car can be used with most 











and varied that, with the exception of a 
few hysterical and epileptic conditions th 
pastime may be regarded as a “ cure-all.’ 

The hygienic side of motoring is sadly 
neglected, and if the matter were only gon 
into by medical men the “ motor toni 
would often be prescribed in place of other 
and less pleasurable remedies. 

In previous issues of THE Quiver I ha 
spoken of the great advantages that doctors 
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splendid resu't 


ind clergymen in country districts ” 
derive trom the automobile. To the Hs 
of cars I have already me itioned I now ac 
thre I4 16-h.p Argvil Modéle de ge 
which an illustration 1s given. The rye™ 
wind screen is of special design, 20° hal 
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By Appointment to 


By unin ” FURTHER 
ROYAL 
APPRECIATION. 


H.M. THE KING. H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


DAIMLER 


Boer Mo(marechall-Amt 


g Seiner Majestat Berlin, the 2th December 1907, 
ee dee Raisers und Manige. 














—_——-(— 
The Count Eulenburg_ has much pleasure in infor 
| | ming the Daimler Company, that His Majesty the Emperor has 
4 been very satisfied with the motor cars which the Company has 
| sent to the dmperial Household during His stay in Highcliffa 
: 
as well as in London. 
The motor cars worked without a fault and the chauffeurs 








7 
7 
q showed themselves to be very reliable and careful so that 


| His Majesty has been highly satisfied. 


The 





| Daimler Motor Company Limited 





London WW. C. 








THE DAIMLER MOTOR CO. (1904) Ltd., 


COVENTRY—Daimler Works. LONDON—219-229, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


MANCHESTER—60, Deansgate. NOTTINGHAM 96.98, Derby Road. | BRISTOL—18, Victoria Street. 
BR GHTON~-Palmeira Works, Hove. 
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J The Cost of 
Running a 
Motor Car” 
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portant Handbook, 
just published, giv- 














To the 
London & Paris Exchange, Ltd., 
Motor Agercy, 

55 to 59, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.( 


Manager— 
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clear vision through The Cadillac test was completed on the 
rasu is obtained, and may be 20th March without a hitch. I mentioned 
the roof Phe bucket the test in the April issue of THE QUIVER, 
ind comlortable, and but for those who may not remember it 
h to afford protection [| make this description as plain as possible. 
g \t hind f th Three ro-h.p. cars were chosen from the 
| seat. which is) showrooms of the Cadillae Company by an 
t sappear behind official of the R.AA ind run tor twenty 
lated by every five miles round the Brooklands track 
vision of a double They were then mpletely dismantled, 
r holding medicines the parts mixed gether, separated again 
WI ne considers that into three heaps, and built up into three 

Arg) stands for all that is good ‘tresh’’ cars 

» -astruction, finisl nd efficiency, the fo satisfy themselves more thoroughly 
: 95 UY ext for the collapsibl on the point of standardisation, the R.A.C 
: othcials added some eighty tresh parts from 
ST many advantages that the showrooms, making the total numbet 
= Ss are (1) the Ingh of parts about Soo, and these fresh parts 
carried the standard were used in the rebuilding of the cars. 
2) the tact that An examination afterwards showed how 
5 agents ranches in many of the mixed the cars wer No. 3 car had its 
we rts) may be procured engine made up of the cylinder from No. 1, 
telay 3 (5) the intend the crank case trom No. 2, and the piston, 
led great facilities for connecting rod, ete., from stock. Its back 
nd (4) the cars are axle was composed of half from No. 1 and 
stock, tl hat half from No rhis principle was carried 


out down to the smallest part. 
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round the track France 


f 500 milk l two o'clock on Friday of motor 
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4 mil m how But to cap this extra Phe 
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ot EDUCATION 2. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


AS 
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SELECT List of Schools and Colleges for Boys and Girls in Town and Country ; 
Army, University, and Civil Service Tutors; and Special Training Institut.ons. 


COUNTRY 


















oe and 4 INFORMATION as to — 


for — or oo at 


home and 


abroad, und as t 


rT sup) lied free of charge by th 
Associa Manager, R. J. Beevor, M.A.), 
gs soe in ee effectually 

Maron iral System of 1876 

CURED: tT ndence r by personal 

‘ lith Edition), w printed 
Medical and G ‘ y to the 30 years of the 
avs s lent t f \ preliminary interview 


x. H. MASON. 30 FLEET ‘STREET. LONDON, E.c. 
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CHRIST'S + 
COLLEGE. 


School for Boys. 


SEVENOA KS 
Kent. 


BRADBOURNE 


College for Girls. 


SEVENOA KS 
| Kent. 
AVENUE HOUSE 
SCHOOL. 


~*~ 


omMmtinent 


| QUERNMORE,. 
ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, UNIVERSITIES, 


BAR, Etc. 


BARTON-ON-SEA (HANTS) 





HENGISTBURY. 


K, B.A. (Camb,), rece 





Exar 


SCHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD 
for Bors and GIRLS. 





Messrs. J. and ]. PAT‘ having an intimate knowledge of 
e BESI SCHOOLS ar rt FORKS in this country and on 
( tinent, will be pleased to aid parents in their 
election by dl tree t harge) } pectuses ad tal 
particulars ot relial ind | ly re ale d establish- 
ment When wt ease state f pupil, the 
district preterred i giv e idea of the fees to be 
pai . and j. | I cational Agents, 143, Cannon 
Street, london, E.( releph ; Central, 
STAFFORD. JHE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Founded by King Edward VI, 1550; Rebuilt 1862; Reorganised 
under a Scheme of the Charity Commissioners, 1875 
from 
A in 
Healthy N , I f four 
ier lern 
ind 
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BOURNEMOUTH DISTRICT 
ANKSOME, NEW MILTON, HANTS 
Pure 2 rior j 


WISHROOKI YN HOUSE SHROPSHIRE 
SROORL YS HOUSE, High- ~Class School for Girts. 
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RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL for 
HOUSEHOLD TRAINING. 
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Help Urgently Needed. 


North Eastern Hospital 
for Children, 


BETHNAL GREEN. 





HACKNEY ROAD, 


Patron—H.M, QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


X 130 BEDS IN USE X 


=a. * TON-KERR, Secretary. 
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“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 


Tue following a list of contributions re- 
ceived up to and including March jist, 1908. 


Subscriptions received after this date will be 
acknowledged next month. 

For Dr, Barnardo's Homes A. Bateman, <s. ; DPradford, 
s.Od., 18s. ; Tony, ¢ God's Tenth” (Rotherham), 15s 
I N a M. Ne i | i 
7 f 
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ror / ‘ , Wasfs’ Fund \ | 
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RADIOGRAPHY APPARATUS FOR THE GREAT 
ORMOND STREET HOSPITAL. 


Amount previously acknowledged 33 14 2 
“AM t I ; H 2 


Total 
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The League of Loving Hearts. 


Go the Editor, 

doa Belle Sauvage, Joondon, &.€. 
Please enrol me as a Member of the Joeague of Jooving Fearts 
J enclose One Shilling. 


“ Ghe Quiver,” 
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T ENG 
EVERY ARTICLE i eaeee sa 
a Wi ie 
Varix,"’ all about Elastic Stockings, 
how to wear, clean, and repair them, 
pi t free two stamps 
7 w. H. BAILEY & SON, 
Esto 1833 38, Oxtord St., London. 
(City Branch, 52, Fore St., E.C.) 
Ueki Beh 
so aie 
—_— Wh: 9 you CANT tye ay seey 
Which f AVE BOTH. 
a Will you have a 
| | Nasty HEADACHE 
| or a 
Op MACKENZIE’ §); ar TaN NN 
| een | 
|| @ SMELLING y "~ See pene 
BOTTLE 9 9 (New York: 17 3, ae 
Which cures HEADACHE, COLD IN on HEAD, 
oe CATARRH, DIZZINESS, and FAINTNESS. 
M ob >. price ONE SHILLING, or 
ps in the United Kingdom. 
TUNBRIDGE & WRIGHT, READING. 
'$ 
is the primary cause of most of the ills to which 
we are subject. Hence a medicine that stimu- 
lates the digestive organs will relieve quite a 
number of complaints. 

WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 
arouse the stomach to action, promote tie flow of 
gastric juice, and give tone to the whole system. 
Headache flies away, Biliousuess, Kidney Dis- 

»' orders, and Skin Complaints disappear, while 
»] | cheerful spirits and clear complexions follow in 
Now fitted with due course. ASK FOR 
the new WHELPTON’S PURIFYING PILLS, 
Heart ShapedEye And remember there is NO PILL “JUST as GOOD.” 
—_— Of all Chemists, 1s. 14d. per Box. 
— CES Ss 
See that your 
Dressmoker “A firm of world-wide fame.”—THE QUEEN 
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Post Free. beautiful 

Court Circular. 


Damask, Table, and House Linens, Shirts, Cuffs, 
tars, and Ladies’ Underclothing, at Makers’ Prices. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., Belfast 

(By Appointme » King and Princess of Wales 
And at 156 to 170, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
All Inquiries for Samp es and al! Letter Orders to be sent to Belfast. 
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, ey ae 


4 Which cures HEADACHE, COLD IN THE HEAD, 


CATARRH, DIZZINESS, and FAINTNESS. 
> 5 h oes Gee SHILLING, or 
ant the United Kingdom. 


TUNBRIDGE & WRIGHT, READING. 
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Stationers. Jewell lers, & Box dklet post 

mm OL. & C. HARDTMUTH, 

2, Golden Lane, London, E.c. 
(New York: 173, ee 

oY . 

YAK Gs 











DELONG 


HOOKS 


and 


EYES 


Now fitted with 
the new 


Heart Shaped Eye 


See that your 
Dressmaker 
uses no other 


Cannot 
ust 





All Genuine Cards 


bear the words 
See that hump? 






The Straight Heart Eve. 


| DEE 
| is the primary cause of most of the ills to which 
| we are subject. Hence a medicine that stimu- 
lates the digestive organs will relieve quite a 
number of complaints. 


WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


arouse the stomach to action, promote the flow of 
gastric juice, and give tone to the whole system. 
Headache flies away, Biliousness, Kidney Dis- 
orders, and Skin Complaints disappear, while 
cheerful spirits and clear complexions follow in 
due course. ASK FORK 


WHELPTON’S PURIFYING PILLS, 


And remember there is NO PILL “JUST as GOOD.” 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 14d. per Box. 



























“A firm of world-wide fame.”—THE QUEEN. 


aw “* ee © 22 pee dozen. 
=, Sestlemens >: she 
HEM STITCHED 


hiefs U, ave Ladies’ - 29 a 
Gentlemen’ s 311 , 
»binson & Cleaver’s 


e 
Samp/es and fo s. Damasks and 
trated Price Lists oe ikerchiets are most 
Po. - autifu 
me oreS Court Circular. 


Damask, Table, and House Linens, Shirts, Cuffs, Col- 
tars, and Ladies’ Undercilothing, at Makers’ Prices. 
ROBINSON a CLEAVER, Ltd., Belfast 
(By Appoint » King and Princess of Wales 
And at 156 to 170, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 

N.B, — All Inquiries for Samp es and all Letter Orders to be sent to Belfast. 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 








MCVITIE & ep 
PRICE’S i 


DIGESTIVE é 
BISCUITS. fi 


The Premier Asan of Britain. 
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Nothing like clean 
shining metal work to 
brighten your home. 


Nothing like 


BRASSO 


for doing it 

















Made 
with the same 
onfailing care for 
half-a-century. 


Callard & Bowser’s 
Butter-Seotch 


You may enjoy Callard & Bowser's 
Butter-Scotch with ‘the comfortable 
assurance that only first-class materials 


are employed in its manufacture 


wey “4 

Cla atky whotid ome 

Congfitthecrre gs * 
eee Lancer 


Each package bears our trade 
Mui k—** =e. Thistle '’ 
N 


BORWICK’S 
BAKING POWDER 


is the great 


to SUCCESS 


in making Cakes, Scones, Pastry, 
&c., light and digestible. 





Always Reliable. —""" 


The Most Fastidious Enjoy 


M°CALL'S 


PAYSANDU 
OX TONGUES. 


Delicious. Appetising. 








Always Ready: | 


ace, Loxpon, E.G. 














